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A Dennison Tag 


A Dennison Tag that traveled 10,000 


that traveled around 
the world. 





Globe Trotting Tags 


The tags pictured above demonstrate the value of using 
the best tags you can get. The day is past when it was 
considered economy to buy a cheap tag because it was 
cheap. True tag economy lies in using Dennison’s Tags— 
the experience of thousands of business houses proves it. 


Dennisond 
TAGS 


deliver the goods—whether the destination is Thibet or just 
around the corner. You can’t risk the miscarrying of a 
valuable shipment. when Dennison’s Tags will deliver each 
box or bale, rain or shine, to its right destination. 

Dennison’s Tags have been known for years as the world’s 
best tags—they are now even better than ever. 


in hot weather can only be accomplished in the 

home by a refrigerating system which 
. ee . 7 . } ° 

active Circulation of constantly purihed alr between 


insures 
| and provision chambers of a refrigerator 
the ice and provision chambers of a reingerator. 


The Bohn 


fulfills the requirements and maintains.a tempera- 
ture ten degrees lower than in any other refrigerator. 
SH The fact. that the Pullman Comp any and all 
Ameri rican Railr oll equip their dinite y cars with 


BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATORS, is evi- 
dence of the ec onomy and Site taname) the method. 


Syphon Refrigerator 





Your dealer or printer has a Dennison Tag for every possible use— 
consult him or write us. Address Dept. ‘‘17’’ at our nearest store. 


The Tag Makers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
26 Franklin Street 15 John Street 


Shows 








White ‘Enamel, Refrigerator Co. " 


New. York Office and Sales 


59 W. 42nd Stree 


ee ee ee ee ee 


oer, 


PHILADELPHIA 
1007 Chestnut Street 


8T. LOUIS 
413 North 4th Street 


STALL’S BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every per- 














ADDS FIGURES 


OF ANY KIND — 


IVER JOHNSON - 





Saves One-Half the Time 


Simply 
touch the 
keys—the 
Compto- 
meter does 


t the think- 
y ing. Itaiso 


multiplies 

and divides 

just as easi- 

ly, but the 

saving of time is much greater. Adds, multiplies 
and divides with the same ease as writing words on 
a typewriter. 





Truss Bridge Bicycle 


With this truss bridge construc- 
tion of the Iver Johnson Truss 
Bridge Bicycle the frame cannot 
sag and the wheels cannot spread, 
even with strong pedal pressure up 
a steep hill. That sagging and 
spreading is what makes a rider 
sore. In the truss bridge wheel 
each ounce of push tells. 

There is no lost energy. 


aoe. 


a superior features of this 
bicycle are the Iver Johnson solid 
forged fork-crown, of which we 
have not known one to break in six 
years, and the Iver Johnson two- 
piece crank-hanger, the strongest, 
simplest ever used on a bicycle. 


Write for Catalogue—Sent free, with 
name of our local dealer, upon request. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street 


son and information properly given which should 
not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. Com- 
mended by highest medical authorities. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Whata Togns Boy 
Ought tO Know. 
What a Young Man 
Ought to Know, 
Whata Young Husband 
‘ht to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., 
and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Girl 
Ought to —'h. 
What a Young Wom 
Ought to now. 








Sastesnelesee 


What a Young Wife 
Fitchburg, Mass. Oug 


ht to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know. 
$i per copy, post free. Table of contents free. 
A . These books are being 4 

translated into seven languages in Asia and several 

in Europe. Now ready: In Swedish, Young Boy, 

Young Husband, Young Girl, Young Wife; price 

$1.25 each, post free. In Duteh, Young Man, 

Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman of 45; price 

$1 each, post free. In preparation, German, Frenc h, 
Spanish, Italian. 


pd ublishin g 1144 Land Title Bldg., 
Vir P Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


After long hours of figuring by mental process your 
faculties will fail you. Not so with the Comptometer; 
it relieves you of the drudgery and keeps your mind 
clear and active. 

Heavy Hardware Co., Toledo, O., writes: ‘‘The 
Comptometer is the greatest labor and head saver in 
existence. In verifying our inventory this year we 
were able to accomplish the same in a very few hours 
with an absolute certainty of accuracy. This work 
has always taken from 2% to 3 days heretofore. We 
feel that the Comptometer has paid for itself several 
times over in the time we have had it in use.” (In 
use 9 mos.) 

Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. Comp- 
tometer sent, express prepaid, on trial to responsible 
parties in the U. S. or Canada. 


, High Class Salesmen Wanted 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 853 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


UNIFORM Of Distinctive Style 
and Quality for Bands, 
Military, Police, Letter-Carriers, Firemen, R.R. 
Men. Cost no more than the ordinary 
kind. Write for prices. Address Dept. B. 

The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Established 1872. Cincinnati, O. 


Manufacturers of Iver 
Johnson Revolvers 
(‘Hammer the 
Hammer’’) and 
Single Barrel 
hotguns. 





Iver Johnson 
Truss Bridge 
Racer, $50 
Roadster, 40 


RAR RRR nnn 
In order to introduce our deli- 
cious Chocolates, Bonbons and 
: P Nadja Caramels in every home 
Interest paid on deposits = the United States, we will 


end you, it of 50c. in Money 
compounded half yearly. or Stamps, sGeiibnnidten thes. The heaky wee hed fine ornament 
Write for free booklet A. 


BLANKE.WENNEKER, G08 Market Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
LOUITABLE BANAINC & LOAN CO - 


CLO A SMITH Pres RPAACON CA. WEDDING INVITATIONS 


—==P, ATENTS that PROTECT Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 


Our $books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 


Vi =a* Cards 2°°5°; ‘with case 75c. Souvenir post cards 
R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Visiting Cords 


and monogram stationery. Write for sam 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont St., —' Haas 


A. 


Tore JL sro. 





ae &, 
ae 


80 Shines 25c’ 


Smaller size—enough for 20 shines—10c. Go to your ty 
dealer—if he can't supply, clip out this whole ad as ik 
a certificate and we will supply you direct with fy 


Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 


Best for black or russet shoes — will not change origina! olof i} 
of tan, russet or brown —a pure oil dressing — gives a quick, 1 
lasting, waterproof shine. Has a delicate odor, and on"t 
rub off on hands or garments. Comes in glass jar. 


i} 
American Shoe Polish Co., 224 N. Franklin St., Chicago , A 


Use * Reea’'- Bek Claanerfor Wktteoreny Shade Canvas Shoes. 
- -—_—_— = 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





Free to Readers of THe Saturpay Eveninc Post 





There has been published in New York a remarkable little book 
entitled “INVESTMENT NAILS AND A HAMMER.” 
This book is so absolutely new in its idea and so quaint and 
interesting in its printing, and its hammer HITS EVERY 
NAIL so squarely on the head that we couldn’t resist buying 
our first copy; then we bought a hundred copies to give to 
business friends; then we bought out the whole edition. Now 
we have copies to spare and while they last you can have one 
FOR THE ASKING. There is no charge. 
SATURDAY EVENING Post and send in your name and ad- 
dress. The book will reach you by return mail. 


The Secretary, Jamaica Estates, 334 Fifth Ave., New York 


P.S.—The above offer holds good only while the edition lasts. 





The 
Three Giant 


Homes of 


Mention THE 


AA 


wort. 


New BRIGHTON 


Porcelain 
Enameled 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Three of the largest factories of their kind in the world and the entire time 
and services of thousands of skilled men working night and day are required 
to supply the ever-growing demand for “Standard” Porcelain Enameled 
Ware-—the standard sanitary equipment for the modern American home. 
“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Plumbing Fixtures have been known and sold for over 30 yearn. Year by 
year they have gained in popular favor. 
cietlteetie ait oe 


Year by year the demand for them has increased. By sheer force of 
it provides, by its superior beauty, by the years of perfect service it insures — 














WHAT IS JAMAICA ESTATES? This question is frequently asked by people who 
see announcements of the name, Jamaica Estates is a beautiful residence park in the 
very heart of the Borough of Queens, New York City, It is now about 25 minutes by 
Subway trains from the Wall Street district. When the ag pen ae Long Island 
Improvements are complete Jamaica Estates will be within 1 

Square and New York’s uptown centres. 
some very desirable residence plots for sale upon easy terms. 
note should be interested either as an investment or for home-building he can get 
further particulars by writing the Secretary. 


minutes of Herald 


any reader o 




















#¢@ ” we m4 » . . ‘ 
Standard” Ware has won universal recognition as the most desirable sanitary equipment in the world. 
: « 2 

Genuine Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware is the one sanitary ware which makes and keeps your home 

healthful, modern and beautiful, Equip with “Standard” Fixtures and your sanitary problem is solved for goed. 
CAUTION—Every genuine “Standard” fi. ture bears the “Standard” Green and Gold Guar- 
antee Label. Look for this label on every fixture you purchase, as none are genuine 
without it. The 


Write to-day for our beautifully illustrated 100-page book— Modern Bathrooms. This is the most complete book ever pub- 
lished on the sanitary subject. 


label gives a protection you cannot afford to be without. 


Send for it— enclosing 6c postage and give the name of your architect or plumber, if selected. 


Th i h has 
ek Sere "es cae of One Address Standard Sanitary Mfa.Co.. Dept. B, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: ‘Stesderd” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 


London, Eng. : 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Louisville : 325-329 West Main Street. 


Pittsburgh Showroom : 


New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Josephs Sts. 
949 Penn Avenue. E 


Cleveland : 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 











(THE 


DY 


SUSPENDER 


WAC) 


yields easily to every 
motion of the body and 
is the only one that pro- 
vides for perfect distribu- 
tion of strain at the points 
of the greatest stress. 
The Double Crown Roller 
ourown exclusive patent, 
is the simplest and most 
effective equalizing de- 
vice ever invented for 
i shoulder com- 








life of a suspender. 

The Kady Suspendersells 
for 50c and 75capair. It 
is worth — to insist on 
getting them. There are 
no others as good. 
Write tor booklet and name 
of dealer who sells them. 
THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. 

627 North Park 8t., 

Mansfield, Ohio, U.8.A. 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort dis- 

of the Allen’s Foot- 


ingro s. iring - 
lous and hot, tired, ph veg feet. We 
have over 36,000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by all Dry 
and Shoe Stores, 25 cents. Do not 
oceans a! substitute. Sent by 
mail for 25 cents in stamps. 
FREE Trial Package sent by mail. 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LeRoy, N.Y. 


n’s Foot-Ease 














“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind.” 








$200” In Six Months From 20 Hens 


if B the average poultryman that would seem impossible, and when we tell you that we have actually done a 
$500.00 agg 3 business with 20 hens on a corner in the city garden 30 feet wide by 40 feet long we are sim- 
t 


ply stating facts. 


would not be possible to get such returns by any one of the systems of poultry keeping recom- 


mended and practiced by the American people, still it is aneasy matter when the new PHILO SYSTEM is adopted. 


The Philo System Is Unlike All Other Ways of Keeping Poultry 


and in many respects is just the reverse, accompiishing things in poultry 
work that have always been considered impossible, and getting unheard of 
results that are hard to believe without seeing; however, the facts remain 
the same and we can prove to you every werd oi the above statement. 


The New System Covers All Branches of the 


Work Necessary for Success 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how to get 
eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how to raise 
nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to 
make everything necessary to run the business and at less than half the 
cost required to handle the poultry business in any other manner. There 
is nothing complicated about the work, and any man or woman that can 
handle a saw and hammer can do the work. 


Two Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot 
to the broiler without any loss and the broilers 
are of the very best quality, bringing here, three 
cents per pound abovethe highest market price. 


Our Six Months Old Pullets Are Laying 
At the Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month, 
in a space of two square feet for each bird. 
No green cut bone of any description is fed 
and the food used is inexpensive as compared 
with food others are using. 


Our new book, the Philo System of Progressive 

% Ceo full particulars regarding 

these wonderful discoveries with simple, easy 

to understand directions that are right to the 

— and 15 pages of illustrations showing all 
ranches of the work from start to finish. 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 





Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents on Each Chicken 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, overheating or burning up the 
chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of fire. They alee keep 
all lice off the chickens quiematicalty or kill any that may be on when 
placed in the brooder. Our book gives full plans and the right to make and 
use them. One can be easily made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


Your system of poultry keeping should appeal to all poultrymen. The 
advantages of your system are many, and the quality of the large flock of 
poultry you have raised on your city lot is the best evidence of its success. 

Geo. L. Harding, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept.5, 1907. 
It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira during August, during 
which time I saw the practical working of the 
Philo System of Poultry Keeping, and was sur- 
prised at the results accomplished in a small 
corner of a city yard. ‘Seeing is believing” 
they say, and if I had not seen, it would have 
been hard to believe that such results could 
have followed so small an outlay of space, 
time and money. (Rev.) W. W. Cox. 


Windsor, Vt., March 8, 1908. 

I consider the one dollar I invested in the 
Philo System, Poultry Review and American 
Poultry Advocate the best investment for the 
money I ever made. Robert L. Patrick. 

Jacobs Creek, Pa. 

I received the Philo System Book mailed to 
my home address, Beechtree, Pa. I am highly 
pleased with it, and am anxious to spread the 
good news as far asI can. I ama preacher of 
the gospel engaged by the Baptist Association 
to do Evangelistic work. I am on the road all 
the time, have about 14 days in each town, 
I am very much interested in the hen and 
will do all I can to help the other fellow to 





One of our secrets of success is to save all the 
chickens that are fully developed at hatching : : , 
time, whether they can crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick and 
believed to be the secret of the Ancient Beyetians and Chinese which 
enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 


Our book tells how to make the best food with but little trouble 
and have a good supply any day in the year, winter or summer. It is just 
as ieappoetite to get a large egg yield without green food as it is to keep a 
cow without hay or fodder. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCAT 


know how, and to spread the good tidings 
received in the Philo System. Rev.) F. B. Williams. 

° By special arrangement we are 
Special Introductory Offer siie"to give for only $1.00 the 
book, with the right to use all plans. 

One year’s subscription to Poultry Review — A monthly paper for utility 
breeders. One year’s subscription to the American Poultry Advocate. 

Upon receipt of $1.00 you will get the book by return mail and your sub- 
scriptions will start at once. 

Copy of the Philo System beok and a year’s subscription to Poultry 
Review and the American Poultry Advocate, all for $1.00. 


E, 307 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE FREE CITY 


N THE discussion that has gone on ever 
| since Mr. Bryce pointed to our municipal 
governments as the conspicuous failure of 
the American commonwealth there has been Se. A. 2 &t 
a curious assumption that this failure has been 
a failure of democracy. Nearly every proposal of reform, nearly all the legislation, has 


" been based on the theory that people who dwell in cities are not fit to govern themselves. 


The reformers have imagined some inherent defect in the people, and have urged a more 
drastic government over them. They have narrowly seen only personal reform, and 
have tried to force it upon the people with a flourish of policemen’s clubs. For the 
professional reformer and busybody puts his faith in the activities of constables, he 
longs for a restoration of the beadledom of the New England village of 

1692, and he intends, by enacting statutes, to make mankind over 
according to a plan of which he himself is the unattractive 
model. Thus they have made the very word ‘“‘reform”’ 
odious, because to the multitude reform means, 
simply, interfering with their fun, and the multitude 
flee from this reform almost as swiftly as the 
reformers flee from real reform when it heads 
their way. 

That is, the reformer is bent on 
reforming the other fellow; there his 
galends. And similarly, good govern- 
ment too often means government 
by the class, or the interest, pro- 
posing it. Even when it does not 
undertake a minute supervision 
of the morals, habits and con- 
duct of individuals, it is resolved 
on a suppression of the “foreign 
population,” or on a “ business 
man’s government,” or on some 
kind of aristocracy of the 
“better element,” usually 
ending in proposals of govern- 
ment by commissions, ap- 
pointed by the Governor of 
the State, and composed, of 
course, of “best’’ citizens, or 
citizens, or some 
kind of citizen superior’ to the 
ordinary and average man. In 
fine, all these proposals have 
been of extraneous sovereignty, a 
mysterious outside authority im- 
posing itself upon the people, and 
not responsible to them, free to 
govern them—for their own good, of 
course, always for their own good— 
whether they like itornot. Thereformers, 
imagining that democracy is at fault, pro- 
pose less democracy, and the substitution 
of some form of autocracy, or a benevolent 
aristocracy; at its best, a patronizing descent of 
men in evening clothes upon the poor in the slums. 

All this might be very well if the failure of the 

cities were the failure of democracy. But this cannot be, 
because democracy has never been tried in the city. The city 
has never been permitted to govern itself; it has always been 
governed autocratically; it seems, indeed, that everybody or anybody has 
had something to say about how a city shall be governed except the people in it, and 
the proposed reforms have failed because they are founded in the old superstition that 
there is virtue in the hair of the dog that bit you. 
_ I do not forget that many have seen the cause of the municipal difficulty to lie not 
in too much, but in too little, democracy. Henry George pointed this out nearly a 
quarter of a century ago; Mr. Lincoln Steffens, who has done America a great service, 
has instanced it in a series of studies unequaled for clearness of observation-and logic 
of deduction, and other writers, like Mr. Frederic C. Howe and Mr. Edwin Burritt 
Smith, have made it all plain, The National Municipal League long ago adopted a 
program based on the belief, as put by Mr. Delos F. Wilcox, that ‘‘The hope of 
humanity seems to lie in the perfection of democracy rather than in any retrogressive 
step, in exalting rather than in lessening popular responsibility.” 

But legislatures have gone contemptuously on, legislating in distrust of the people, 
refusing to set the city free. We have not to-day as much municipal freedom as the 
British city, which, in charter liberties, is nearly three hundred years ahead of the 
American city, and the over-lords of the American city experience the same zest in 
denying charters that Charles II and his ministers did in abrogating them. Instead 
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of being free to discharge its proper functions, 
to live and grow and realize itself, the city is 
the slave of wanton and irresponsible masters. 
Fi :©O--La2 2 D oO I have tried to show in a former article in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post how the political 
bosses confuse and enslave.the people of a city by means of the fetish worship of parties, 
how they keep them divided on questions that have no local bearing, in order to secure 
for themselves and their henchmen as many offices as possible, and for the public utility 
corporations valuable franchises. These bosses and these corporations rule our cities, 
but they do not get their power from the people of the cities; they are the irresponsible 
satraps of the State, to whom the city has been delivered over as a rich prize for 
them to loot, and it is due to this attempt of the State, under the accepted 

doctrine, autocratically to govern the city, that municipal gov- 

ernments have been so extravagant, ineffective and corrupt. 
The American city is a modern economic phenomenon, 
in its rise and growth and development the last wonder 
of the world. In 1790 but 3.3 per cent. of the whole 

American population dwelt in cities. In 1830 

the percentage had grown to 6.7 per cent., in 
1860 to 16.1 per cent., and with the industrial 
impulse that followed the Civil War 
populations increased so rapidly that 
to-day 40 per cent. of our people live 
in the cities. This is the average the 
country over; in the Eastern States 
the proportion is larger. The 
Mayor of New York City, for 
instance, represents more people 
than Washington did; and States 
like Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Illinois are about half urban in 
population. In the present 
century it is estimated that 
New York and Chicago must 
ultimately shelter populations 
of nearly fifty millions, with 
corresponding increases in the 
smaller towns. 
It is seen, therefore, that the 
city is ultimately to exceed the 
State in importance. Indeed, 
it exceeds it to-day in import- 
ance. The States have no longer 
any ethnic or economic or indus- 
trial reason for separate being, and 
such differences as once existed 
passed away with the Civil War. 

State lines have become artificial 

boundaries, like those of counties, and 
serve little purpose other than to block 
out administrative jurisdictions. But the 
city is a reality, not an artificiality; it is the 
result of economic laws, it takes its roots deep 
in industrial relations. It is an elemental 
thing—‘‘as elemental,”’ as Charles Ferguson said 
the other day, ‘‘as a beehive or a beaver’s dam.” 
Hence, the statesman, the economist, the moralist, must 
take first into account the city; for America is to rise or 
fall with the city. The industrial and social problems have been 
postulated in cities, they must be worked out in cities; on their solution 

depends not only the future of city people, but of people who dwell without the city. 
The city is the battle-ground of the future; it is the dense, compact masses in the big 
towns who are to justify democracy. But how can they do this without their freedom? 

According to our theory of government the people of the nation are supreme in all 
that concerns them as a nation; in the State they are supreme in all that concerns 
them as a State; and if the theory were carried to its legitimate end the people of a city 
would be supreme in all that concerns them as a city. 

But our theory has never been legally carried this far; it stops short of this ultimate 
step. It is true that in the Constitution of Oklahoma the right of local self-government 
is reserved to the people of the cities; this principle is recognized in the new Constitution 
of Michigan, and a constitutional amendment of like effect is about to be submitted in 
Oregon, but, with these encouraging and significant exceptions, it may still be said 
that the legal conception of the city is to-day what it was when urban populations 
were little more than 3 per cent. of the whole population; one may say that, in effect, 
all the American constitutions were written before there were any cities in America, and 
consequently the city was left out. The forefathers could not foresee it. Had they 
done so they would have carried their great theory of local self-government to its 
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logical extent; they would have made provision for the 
autonomous city. But they were legislating for an agri- 
cultural people. The modern city with the problems 
inseparable from its conditions had not been dreamed of. 
Thus, in a legal sense, our cities are mere arms of the State; 
sovereignty does not come up out of the people in them, 
but descends upon them from above, quite in a feudal way. 

To make the system harmonious the cities should be 
free within themselves, with all the powers necessary to 
achieve their own legitimate ends. If the present system 
is the right one there should be no municipal elections, but 
city officials should be appointed by the State, and mayors, 
for instance, should be merely sub-lieutenants of the 
governor, as they are in Russia. As it is, the people of the 
cities choose their own officials, but have no power to say 
what those officials shall do after they are chosen. Hence 
the officials serve two masters: the State which prescribes 
their powers, and the people who select them. The people 
of the cities are restive under conditions they do not per- 
haps clearly understand, and in a state of latent rebellion 
either against the State or their officials. Thus there is 
bred naturally a disrespect for law; because the State is 
constantly meddling, interfering by vexatious injunctions 
or prohibitions that are incompatible with economic 
conditions in cities. 

The State deals with municipal corporations in a spirit 
entirely different from that in which it deals with private 
corporations; which explains exactly why private corpora- 
tions have grown so great and powerful and insolent that 
every city in the land is fighting with them for its life. 
Had the State given to cities half the powers it has given 
these corporations, had it trusted the unselfish public 
interest half as implicitly as it has trusted the selfish 
private interest, the cities to-day would be controlling these 
big businesses instead of being controlled by them. It is 
private corporations, owning and operating the various 
public utilities, that have debauched councils, corrupted 
judges and juries, and polluted our municipal life. 

And at each renewed failure the wise and prudent dis- 
cover that the plan doesn’t work, and propose that the 
Governor appoint some more boards to run the city, that 
some more commissions be established, that the people 
be trusted a little less. 


The Real Masters of the Municipality 


HEN we speak of the State dealing thus and so with 
the cities, we mean, in effect, the State legislature, 
for it is through the legislature that the State acts. A 
city has only such powers as are conferred upon it by the 
legislature; not one of its streets could have been paved or 
lighted, not one of its sewers laid, not a dog-pound estab- 
lished, nor a can of garbage burned, not one single thing 
could have been done without the consent of the legisla- 
ture. The legislature is dominated by representatives 
from the country districts; they outnumber the city 
members about two to one. These country members dic- 
tate the legislation; they rule absolutely the city—they, 
who know nothing of city life, nothing of city problems, 
but who view the city with fear, distrust and jealousy, 
often with dislike and positive contempt. Nor is this all. 
Perhaps, the smaller part of our whole body of law is the 
product of the legislative branch.of government; a great 
part is indirectly enacted by the judicial branch; much of 
our law, through interpretation, is judge made. In most 
instances, supreme tribunals are graced not by city men, 
but by country men. The city lawyer, as a rule, if that 
high seat does beckon him, cannot afford to take it, the 
pecuniary rewards of a city practice being so much larger 
than those of a precarious seat on the bench. And so it 
happens that these judges, while in general men of broader 
mind than the country legislator, instinctively view the 
city from the rural standpoint. 

Now and then, and here and there, judges have been 
found who could look more deeply into our Constitution 
and recognize the inherent and indubitable right of cities 
to local self-government. Judge Dillon does so in his work 
on Municipal Corporation, and so did the great Judge 
Cooley, in a celebrated Michigan case. Likewise in Indiana 
the Supreme Court asserted the doctrine, and the same 
fundamental principle has been recognized in Ohio, but 
only in dissenting opinions, where we are so often com- 
pelied to go for sound legal doctrine. 

Bvt such instances are rare, and have had little effect. 
The courts follow musty precedents and treat the cities 
with a fine condescension and paternalistic severity. The 
legislatures, controlled by their country members, are not 
quite so suave, nor quite so dignified about it; they are 
more frankly hostile to the big towns, and any one who 
has had experience with legislatures knows that the simple 
fact that a city wants a thing is the all-sufficient reason 
for refusing it. The Illinois legislature will devote half a 
day to a bill prohibiting horses, cattle, sheep and swine 
from running at large in unincorporated villages, and 
wave aside in scorn a bill allowing Chicago to improve 
her system of raising revenue. The Chicago members will 
admit their inability to pass on the important question 
of the personal liberty of those horses, cattle, sheep and 
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swine; but the country members will assume a wider 
knowledge of the needs of Chicago’s two million people 
than those people themselves. And in Ohio, the corpora- 
tions have so cleverly and insidiously worked on the mind 
of the rural lawmaker that any bill for the relief of the 
cities may be defeated by crying out in superstitious 
alarm, ‘‘Tom Johnson!” Four times have the people of 
Cleveland voted for municipal ownership of street cars, but 
the country legislators of Ohio have said “‘ No.”” The men 
who utter this ultimate No care nothing for the desires of 
the city population, they know little of street-car systems; 
many of them would be frightened by the mere experience 
of braving a crowded thoroughfare to board a car. 


Country Sheep and City Goats 


— hostile attitude of the country man is due, in part, 
to a curious illusion that country people are good and 
city people bad; that there is a simple, rugged honesty in 
country people that city people do not have. This illusion 
is as old as Cowley, who wrote : 


God the first garden made, 
And the first city Cain. 


To be sure, while the country man fancies himself supe- 
rior to the city man in morals, the city man is apt to fancy 
himself superior to the country man in intelligence. Like 
most fancied superiorities, these are absurd. There are, 
of course, in the two classes certain differences thet are 
determined by economic conditions. But the cherished 
illusion that some superior virtue inheres in a man who 
lives in the country or in a country town is not confined 
to the country; it exists in the city, too. Only the other 
day a city preacher preached on city problems, and spoke 
of what he called “the virtuous rural vote”’ as the city’s 
only hope of “moral” regeneration. If this were the hope 
of cities our eyes would have beheld their salvation long 
ago, for the virtuous rural vote has been arbitrarily ruling 
our cities ever since their foundations were laid. The 
rural vote, of course, is not more virtuous than the urban 
vote; there is no real moral difference between people of 
the country and people of the city. You can’t pick out 
the country members or the city members of a legislature 
by their morals; you can, perhaps, by their clothes or 
by their prejudices. There is not more morality in the 
country or in the small town than in the city; there may 
be more cant, more hypocrisy. Any one who has knowl- 
edge of life in a small town knows how narrow it is; and 
even the country church, quiet and peaceful in its white 
paint amid the green leaves of a calm Sabbath morning 
in June, is found, on acquaintance, to shelter much that 
is ignoble and impure, much jealousy, bitterness, envy 
and strife, and to number among the occupants of its 
pews as many who fall short of perfection as the richest 
and most fashionable city church. 

The country man, to be sure, is stronger on “‘reform,” 
and more insistent on it, than his city brother, but this 
proceeds from the narrow significance the word ‘‘reform” 
has come to have in this country. As commonly used 
it connotes merely sumptuary legislation, and the country 
member is willing to close the saloon and stamp out the 
cigarette in the city so long as the jug and the corn-cob 
pipe remain a part of the pastoral scene; and, having 
done this, he is content to sit in the legislative halls and 
serenely defeat measures that would destroy those mon- 
opolies in public utilities which are the tap-root of the 
corruption that seethes in cities. He thinks that the Civil 
War made all men free, and that there is little left for the 
statesman to do but to make men good by resolution and 
to improve their morals by violence and force of arms. 


The Country Man’s Misconception of the City 


T IS not, of course, that the country me::ver is more 
moral or less moral than the city member; not that he is 
less intelligent; it is simply that he knows less of city life, 
less of city problems. He legislates with no more informa- 
tion than he can get from a map of his State, on which, of 
course, the city is but a speck, usually so small that his 
spectacles will not reveal it to him, and so remote from the 
reach of his imagination that he has not even a glimpse of 
the tremendous vital differences that exist between city 
life and country life by reason of a difference in economic, 
industrial and social conditions. He has not that sympa- 
thy with those problems which comes of contact with them 
or that understanding which comes of suffering from them. 
To him the city is something far worse than it is to his city 
brother, who fancies himself superior to iim. His concep- 
tion of the city is derived from the sensational stories in 
newspapers, or an occasional Saturday night in town. To 
him the city is a place of dreadful temptation, of foul and 
hideous crimes, of terrifying, roaring streets and confusing 
buildings, a place where he is vaguely ill at ease and made 
to feel ridiculous and absurd. And then, too, it is oft- 
times something tragic to him; he has seen, perhaps, his 
boy go there to succumb to the terrible temptations which, 
in his ignorance of them, he is not able to resist. If he only 
realized how the city man is longing for the liberty to deal 
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with those temptations, those vices, and how he is 

hindering him; nay, more, how he contributes to them by 

his persistent indifference to those larger evils that ei 
him 





from the privileges he fosters by his fear of what to 
“radical” and “dangerous” legislation! 

For the country man does not see that much of this 
has an economic basis; he does not see the subtle Telation 
between the slums and the boulevard, or know that the 
squalor and poverty of the one are the corollary of the 
luxurious selfishness and conspicuous waste of the other. 
He legislates in ignorance, often in defiance, of economic 
forces; he is content to make statutes when he should be 
discovering laws. Were the tables turned, as they may be 
in the future, when, if the present ratio of increase cop. 
tinues, the cities will have more representatives in the 
legislature than the country, and the city members wer 
to unite against the country members, and have laws 
enacted, among which, for instance, were one prohibiting 
under the severest pains and penalties, the planting of 
corn in any month except November, another making it g 
felony to reap wheat with any instrument other than a 
sickle, another forbidding all persons engaged in agrieyl. 
tural pursuits to rise before 8 A. M. in summer and 9 A. M, jn 
winter, or, in either season, to eat pie for breakfast, and 
another compelling all persons engaged in agricultural 
pursuits to dine at 7 P. M., and in evening dress, this would 
be no more absurd than much of the legislation for the 
government of cities on the statute books to-day.: 

But should the time ever come when the city members 
outnumber the country members they will not yield to 
such unworthy prejudices; they will treat their country 
brethren with respect and consideration and deal with them 
wisely and kindly. They will give them credit for an 
understanding of their wants and the needs of their several 
communities; and when questions affecting the lives, the 
fortunes and the sacred honor of the farmers arise, they 
will take the advice of the farmers as how best to decide 
these problems, - 


The Democracy that Throws Stones 


IHE trouble with the American city, then, is that it is 
not free; it is in bondage—in bondage to political 
parties, machines and bosses—in bondage to public utility 
corporations, and to these because, beyond all, it is in 
bondage to the State, which means the majority in the 
State legislature, and as this majority is composed of 
country members, it means, in the last analysis, that the 
city isruled by country men. Those who ascribe munici- 
pal ills, therefore, to democracy, cannot be right, because 
we have not, as yet, tried democracy in the city, or, if we 
have, it has been only a kind of stone-throwing democracy. 
And, as it is the only thing that has not been tried, and as 
all else has failed, it would seem that experimental political 
science should give it a trial—that is, give the people a 
chance, let them have something to say about the city 
they live in, the city they understand, and, after all, love. 
The cities must be autonomous; they must have con- 
ferred upon them all powers necessary to the attainment 
of their ends. These comprehend and include the power 
to nominate and elect their own officials, unhampered by ' 
State or national political issues. It is vain to think this 
can be done merely by holding the elections on separate 
days, or with separate ballots; nominations must be made 
not by national parties, but by local parties, or by no 
parties. The cities must have broad powers as to the 
ownership, control and operation of public utilities; they 
must have the power of local taxation—that is, they must 
be able to control their own revenues, and they must be 
permitted to exercise the police power so far as it is local. 
And for the execution of these powers they must be free to 
adopt such form of government as suits them best, which 
will probably be found to be either the commission or the 
Federal plan, or some modification of either or both. And, 
beyend all this, they should have the initiative, the refer- 
endum and the recall. 

A large program this, and to one acquainted with the 
attitude of the rural legislator toward the city almost 
chimerical. And yet signs are not wanting that a better 
understanding is at hand. The many miracles of modern 
industrial development are bringing city and country 
closer together; the city man is getting oftener to the 
country, the country man is getting oftener to the city. 
The numerous trolley systems, with cheaper transporta- 
tion, the gradual improvement of roads, the rural free 
delivery, the daily newspaper, the telephone, even the 
automobile—as soon as its supercilious owners stop run- 
ning the country people down—all these agencies are 
making for a closer relation. Many external differences 
are already disappearing; the divergence in dress is not 80 
wide as it used to be, and with all these changes there 18 
bound to come a better understanding. 

The country man is not altogether to blame for his dis 
trust of the city; the city itself has been at fault. City 
people have too often gone into the country with a superior 
air; their attitude, their manner, their very dress, their self- 
conscious sophistication and conceit have excited animos 
ity which has had its inevitable reflection in legislation. 
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all this, it may be hoped, will disappear as the two 
commingle more and more, and more especially will 
when the farmers, as an elemental producing 
pn discover that their interests and the interests of the 
producing class in the cities are identical. It is not separa- 
from the country that the city wants; it is not isola- 
tion. TOO long has it been imagined that the rural and 
the urban interests are diverse and opposite; they are not 
goin reality. The city of the future will not be for the city 
alone; it will be for the country man as well—the 
man who will come so much more frequently to 
town and have part in its life and its advantages of joy 
and improvement. ? : 

Our legislators have legislated with the State map before 
them, and nothing else. They have treated the whole 
subject as if it were one of geography alone. To them the 
city is no greater, no more important, no differently con- 
stituted than the hamlet, for.on the map Disco is as big as 
Buffalo, Pickerelltown as big as Cleveland, Carmi as big 
as Chicago. They have not paused to consider the eco- 
nomic and industrial differences in rural and urban condi- 
tions; they have not reflected that the manners, customs, 
morals and needs of a scattered population are different 
from those of a congested population. The legislatures 
have thought it sufficient if they confined themselves to 

nal legislation, condemning the sins and short- 
comings of the cities—and many of these sins they have 
artificially devised for their city cousins, who had no 
thought of sinning; no thought, indeed, at all, except an 
impulse to relax the strain of their strenuous and stressful 
lives. 

Not all the country people who rule and repress the 
city and distrust the people of the city live in the 
country. Golden Rule Jones used to say that there are 
many people, born in America, who haven’t got over from 
Europe yet, and he used to thank God that, although he 
had been born in Wales, he was born an American. So 
there are many people living in cities who are, nevertheless, 
country folk, and, in their attitude toward city problems 
and municipal government, most hopelessly “jay.” I do 
not mean those people who affect a love of country life; 
they are thinking of the life of the English country house, 
or at least the life of the English novel; their longing 
implies a colonial mansion with all modern conveniences 
and ancient luxuries, and an automobile at the door to 
spin them back to town. They would like country life, no 
doubt, but they do not intend it in its full rigor of early 





rising, and hard and killing toil, with its drudgery, its 
monotony and its melancholy. They like to sentimental- 
ize it, or romanticise it, but it would not be long ere they 
would say, with Browning’s sprightly soliloquist: 


Had I but 0 , money enough and to spare, 
af flan g wegen d beg t, were a house Paced Ay nah 

I mean, instead of these delightfully human folk who 
could never forget the lure of the pavement or the call of 
the steam-heated apartment, those who seek the monop- 
olies, the special privileges which the modern city has 
brought into being, privileges which they can obtain from 
legislatures when they could not get them from the people 
of the city, who are their rightful owners; I mean those 
politicians who, by the organization of machines, and the 
enthronement of bosses, act as brokers for these privileges, 
and, with the rural members of the legislature, form a 
dreibund for mutual protection and aggrandizement; 
these, of course, wish to keep things as they are, to hold the 
city enslaved, as a rich prize. And I mean those others 
who do not understand, after all, just what a city is, those 
who see in it nothing more than a place in which to make 
a living, rather than to live. There are, of course, many 
persons who do not believe in democracy, who do not 
think that city people, or any other people, for that matter, 
are capable of governing themselves. One might have 
more respect for them if they were more frank in declaring 
their disbelief in democracy, and one might have more 
faith in the autocracy they propose did they not always 
and invariably include themselves among those few whom 
they consider competent to rule the many. But all these 
who deny democracy, whether because of prejudice or 
pride or greed or principle, are alike in failing to understand 
democracy, alike in their ignorance of what a city is. 

But the mere fact that thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of people live crowded together on a small piece 
of ground which is crisscrossed by miles and miles of paved 
streets, drained by many sewers, and covered with many 
gigantic buildings; and that these thousands rush to and 
fro over these streets, and in and out of these buildings, 
engaged in that vast and complicated confusion we call 
“‘business’’—this is not enough to make a city. The 
streets may roar, there may be a vast volume of bank 
clearances and a mammoth commerce, with wharves and 
docks and railroads and warehouses, and factories, shops 
and mills; but these do not make a city. All these things 
are but the hideous genii released from the vessels which 
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the city dwellers so industriously rub all day and all night 
long, failing, however, to make these genii their slaves, but 
yielding themselves, instead, in slavery to these genii. 
These are but the beginnings of a city, and in our municipal 
life we have not yet developed much beyond these crude 
and cruel beginnings. Before a city can exist a spirit must 
exist, a spirit springing from the hearts of those thousands 
of careworn, anxious and confused people that go to make 
up this stupendous and frantic rout; and this spirit must 
express itself in their longings, in their individual lives, 
finally in their communal life. 

In a word, there must be the city sense. We need a new 
word in our language to connote love of city, as patriotism 
connotes love of country. And when this attitude of the 
common mind is attained that city sense will begin to 
express itself in material forms, in which the beautiful 
spirit shall precipitate, and then will come the idea of 
ensemble, and harmony and order will result; and cities 
will become places to live in instead of places merely to 
exist and toil, to strive and suffer in, and the dim dream 
man has descried since the beginnning will be realized. 
For the city has been man’s dream since the dawn of time. 
From the men who found a plain in the land of Shinar down 
to the mystic Evangelist on the Isle of Patmos ; from the 
days of Athens, of Rome, the medieval cities of Italy, the 
leagued cities of Germany, the struggling municipalities of 
England, down to our own America, the ideal has been the 
beautiful, the symmetrical, the free city. Our playgrounds, 
comfort stations, parks, and the few public buildings that 
express architectural beauty, the beginnings of a municipal 
art of which we have as yet scarcely dreamed, the readiness 
of the people to exercise new functions that develop in the 
processes of social evolution, all*these are the expressions 
of that spirit which is to redeem our cities. That spirit 
is the spirit of democracy. 

But the spirit cannot find play until our cities are free, 
free to grow and achieve, free even to make mistakes, and 
to learn of those mistakes. If this freedom is long denied 
the nation itself is menaced; it is as true to-day as it was in 
1858 that no nation can endure half slave and half free. 
“Local assemblies of citizens constitute the strength of 
free nations,’’ said De Tocqueville. ‘‘ Municipal institu- 
tions are to liberty what primary schools are to science; 
they bring it within the people’s reach; they teach men 
how to use and how to enjoy it. A nation may establish a 
system of free government, but without the spirit of 
municipal institutions it cannot have the spirit of liberty.’ 


The Cost of Living in London 


perating bubbles 

that have long since 
swelled beyond the bounds of mere pleasant fiction. Both 
need pricking. Every American who goes to England 
expects to find the cost-of living less than at home, and 
every Englishman who comes to America is convinced that 
the cost is twice what he pays at home. The trouble is 
that nobody wants to be exactly truthful, and the hardest 
thing in the world is to disprove a popular myth. One can 
live in London—or anywhere—in less comfort than is con- 
sidered necessary in New York, and the cost is therefore 
less, If one wants comfort or variety in London you are 
asking for luxuries, and you pay accordingly. That is the 
whole thing in a nutshell. 

With a very few peculiar exceptions the cost of living 
is the same the world over. One may pay a shilling for a 
tiny cup of black coffee in London—or Australia—and a 
halfpenny for the same thing in the African desert. In 
return you get exactly the value paid for. In London you 
pay a premium for occupying space in a gorgeously-fur- 
nished hotel lounge; in Australia you pay for inexperience 
and remoteness from sources of supply; in the desert you 
pay for a perfect cup of coffee served from a hovel. The 
frills of civilization have got to be put into the bill. 

Concrete instances of the English-American argument, 
which are right under the eye of travelers from either side, 
may reasonably begin with hotels. American hotels are 
said to be frightfully expensive. Let it go at that. We 
will grant that they are, and take up the tale of highway 
robbery reported by a Londoner just returned, 
@ wholesale merchant who makes occasional 
visits to New York, selling his goods, and one 
of a group of men who meet every day at the 
same restaurant forlunch. I won’t mention its 
hame for the moment; it is, however, one of 
the most popular in London, the menu, cooking and service 
Passably good, the prices moderate also; a well-known 
Violinist its great attraction, but its floor is too filthy for 
words. He comes there for his usual sort of meal—a mixed 
grill, followed by cheese; potatoes and bread and butter 
being charged as separate items, his bill, drinks not counted, 
18 one shilling and tenpence. Having just returned he is 
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not unwilling to talk of his experiences. ‘ Thirty-five 
cents for half a grapefruit!’’ he exclaims to his listeners. 
‘Outrageous prices over there,”’ they agree. 

“Where did you put up?”’ questions an American sitting 
at the same table. 

“The Holland House,”’ says our traveler, who at this 
moment orders an apple for dessert. The waiter brings a 


fine Newtown: It is re- 
fused on the ground of 
excessive cost, which 
appears on the carte asfourpence. This gentleman usually 
buys a speckled one at a corner fruit-stand and brings it 
with him to eat at the restaurant. At the Savoy half a 
grapefruit costs one shilling and sixpence. 

Another peculiarity of our comparative menu tariff is 
that in America at all the usual places one portion of soup 
or savory dishes is generally sufficient for two persons, and 
served in that way without question. 

In London it is customary to order double, which means 
that an item such as fifty cents for green peas in a menu 
like Sherry’s (a grievous instance mentioned to me in 
argument) iscommonly met by a charge of three or more 
shillings for a double portion at an equivalent restaurant 
in London. 

The ordinary English traveler is a person who, when 
at home in London, patronizes such restaurants as Simp- 
son’s, The Trocadero, Criterion, Gaiety, St. James’ or 
Frascati’s. Arrived in New York, he plunges at once into 
the whirl of Rector’s after-theatre suppers, dinners at 
Sherry’s or Delmonico’s and puts up at the Waldorf and 
the Plaza; he does so because he finds these the rendezvous 
of all light-hearted, prosperous folk, not granting that the 
motto of every American is: ‘“‘ The best is none too good 
for me.’ When this same American comes to London 
he immediately strikes out for the English equivalent 
for his New York “ best,’’ and, naturally, finds it where 
the average Englishman refrains from entering—in the 
haunts of the aristocracy, goiden or pedi- 
greed. That it should be very goiden is more 
to the pcint. 

Following are items chosen from the Carte 
du jour of either of what I may safely term 
the five fashionable restaurants of London. 
Quotations are for double portions unless otherwise men- 
tioned. American figures will be simpler: 


Caviar, $1.50; Oysters, $1; Plovers’ Eggs, 50 cents; Bisque of 
Crabs, $1; Clear Turtle, $1.75; Consommé, 50 cents; Broiled 
Lobsters, $1.75; Smelts, 75 cents; Salmon, $1.25; Trout, $1.25; 
Sole, $1.50; Small Filet Steak, 75 cents; large, with Sauce, $2.50; 
asingle Mutton Cutlet, 62 cents; Grilled Hamburg Chicks, $2.50 ; 
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Filets of Chicken in Cream, $2; One Pigeon Braise, $1; a Roast 
Capon, $4.50; Wild Duck, $2; Asparagus, $1.75; Peas, $1.25; 
Celery, $1 ; Cauliflower, 75 cents ; Café Parfait, 50 cents per person ; 
Peaches Melba, 75 cents per person ; Macédoine of Fruits, per person 
60 cents; Omelette Soufflé, $1.25. 


These are, of course, but a gleaning of the most familiar 
names, but sufficient to show that, rather than finding 
English restaurants cheaper, the advantage remains on the 
New Yorkers’ side. 

Afternoon tea at such restaurants is quite an attractive 
function. The greatest variety of cakes, toasts and bon- 
bons, with sandwiches and hors-d’euvre for those who do 
not care for sweets, are offered at a fixed price, with pots of 
tea or chocolate. The band plays, pretty women stroll 
about and hostesses find a little convention easily disposed 
of. The price is not too high for what one receives in ex- 
change, nor are such items likely to be of importance to 
regular patrons of the Carlton or Ritz. 

I am reminded of how, a few years ago, New York 
women exchanged furtive shrugs and smiles over the 
amusing fact that they could take each other 
to tea at the Waldorf-Astoria for 40 cents a 
head. Merely tea and toast or cakes, but 
still 40 cents. Meet an average American at 
Rumplemeyer’s, in London, where there is a 
uniform charge of two shillings for all you 
want of cakes, hot or cold, with tea or ices, and 
she grumbles vehemently, with the instinc- 
tive idea that London prices should be less. 
Of course, she goes, just the same—to see her 
friends’ and the other women’s frocks. Choc- 
olates at this place cost $1.50 a pound. 
There are other shops wHere they cost $2.50. 
Marron glacés, $4. After these our own 
maillards cups of chocolate and bonbons 
become positive economy. 


London Prices Increasing 


EW YORK seems wealthy in a brilliant, 

audacious way, but the wealth of gloomy, 
vast London, entrenched within its dark, 
ugly houses, and venturing out only in its 
sombre, magnificent motor-carriages, is ap- 
palling, the number of rich people so far 
outweighing the New York proportion that 
mere coincidence of equal population counts 
for little. 

There is no doubt that London prices are 
climbing up. Ten years ago a bedroom at 
the Metropole cost seven and six a day, for 
one person or for two, according to its loca- 
tion. Now it is ten shillings for the single 
room that used to cost seven and six, and 
not a double room to be had, even on the top floor, at 
less than twelve; fires extra. At the Cecil, where one finds 
the halls heated in winter and the heating of rooms, as 
usual, an extra item, a bedroom and connecting sitting- 
room can be had for £1 a day. At the Waldorf, a bed- 
room with properly-equipped wardrobes and a private 
bathroom, which appeals more to an American traveler 
than a sitting-room, is to be had for $4. At the New 
Astor it would cost less. At the Berkeley, famous for its 
catering to American tastes, the minimum charge for such 
accommodation is £1 per day, but the rooms are com- 
modious. Purely as hotels, the Hyde Park, the Ritz, the 
Carlton or Claridge’s all have their prototypes in New 
York, and are hardly necessary to further sustain my point. 
Places that can become standards of comparison by popular 
knowledge are less spectacular. — 

Any Sunday edition of the New York newspapers will 
show page after page of advertisements offering room and 
board, with all the modern comforts and conveniences of an 
apartment hotel, for $20 a week. Sometimes the minimum 
is a trifle more, sometimes less. Whether the mode of life 
is an ideal one mentally is outside our case; they do offer, 
however, a wholesome and varied menu and perfectly 
clean, sanitary lodgings, conducive, at least, to physical 
well-being. I am unable to find any except one single 
equivalent instance in London! And even at this place 
during the entire winter cabbage and potatoes are the only 
vegetables which appear on the table d’héte menu. There 
are possibly half a dozen other hotels which may be in- 
cluded with reservations. 


Heat and Baths Among the Luxuries 


ENSINGTON contains several which tempt the un- 
knowing with pretty advertisements in railway and 
steamship guide-books. ‘Inclusive en pension terms from 
eight and six per day. Electric light.’”” These places are 
usually several old private residences thrown together, still 
wearing their dingy coat of past and long-decayed gran- 
deur. One dark, unhealthy bathroom to an average of each 
fifteen sleeping-rooms. Dark, tortuous hallways that are 
ghastly traps for dirt and possible fire tragedies, and no 
remotest hint of protection against dampness and cold, 
which is practically necessary eight months out of the 
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year. No, indeed, the English men and women harden 
themselves; they refuse to be coddled, they tell you so 
with pride, and if the person who tells you so is not suffer- 
ing from chronic bronchitis, rheumatism or general sniffles, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of his countrymen are. 

‘More possible of consideration are several of the tem- 
perance hotels in the vicinity of the British Museum. 
“Heated throughout,” advertises one of them. This 
applies to the halls only, however. Inclusive charges at 
these are from eight and sixpence for a bedroom and two 
meals; bath, fires and lunch extras. The minimum cost of 
these extras would make a difference of ten or twenty 
shillings per week, according to season, and these must not 
be disregarded in order to establish a fair comparison. 
We have, therefore, a total weekly cost of eighty shillings 
($20), as against reasonably similar accommodation at 
twenty dollars in New York. And yet how many persons 
can be persuaded to acknowledge this? 

Suppose we want to take in a London theatre, having 
settled ourselves at a hotel. 
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The Waiter Brings a Fine Newtown. It is Refused é 
on the Ground of Excessive Cost 


cheap cab fares. Alas, they, too, are gently fading with the 
advent of the more luxurious motor-cabs, but there are few 
hotels not within the shilling radius, and we hail one 
of. those inconvenient and archaic conveyances, yclept 
hansom. 

There goes the first shilling—a mere insignificant quar- 
ter instead of the New York exorbitant dollar—also, 
ten shillings and sixpence for an orchestra seat, sixpence 
for the cloakroom (ladies, please refrain, as the tempera- 
ture of the theatre is 55 degrees and special drafts are pro- 
vided for the oor), sixpence for a program with six pages of 
advertising, and one shilling for advance “‘ booking” by an 
agent of seats which can never be purchased at the box 
office unless the play is a frost. Total, thirteen shillings 
and sixpence. Suppose we pay two dollars for a seat and 
one dollar for cab fare from any hotel between Fifty-ninth 
and Twenty-third Street—will somebody please count up 
and determine the difference? 


The Squalor of the English Boarding-House 


W5 WILL imagine ourselves unattached persons of 
limited means whose work or tastes require a city 
domicile of more settled character and less expensive than 
the hotels described. Plainly, a ing-house. Itisa 
horrible word. Peculiarly horrible in London. Con- 
ditions which prevailed in the days when Dickens made 
their squalor immemorial changed but little until quite 
recent years. It is not so many since I spent five hours of 
a never-to-be-forgotten day driving from one address to 
anotherin the West End searching for a fit place in which 
to live for several weeks. At that time this section of 
London was still cunsidered the desirable boarding-house 
district and the addresses had each been given to me by 
American or English friends who considered them the 
best they knew of. One was told of the bedroom and 
sitting-room for fifteen shillings a week and the obliging 
landlady who cooked whatever you chose to purchase; 
and of the fashionable (!) boarding-house at thirty shillings 
a week. 

All of these places were so unspeakably filthy and 
altogether horrible that I gave up my search in sheer 
physical loathing. I remember that at two places an 
inquiry as to what the bathroom was like was met with 
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outright astonishment on the part of the frowsy 
maid, and a confession that “‘ well, we could send you 
washtub from the kitchen! ”’ be 

A few weeks ago a similar search for the Purpose ; 
revealing what improvement 1908 would show ended j 
resumé very little different. In a street close to Rua 
Square, for example, where the smart private carriages 
its eminently respectable residents and visitors are 
stantly in evidence, I was asked ten guineas ($53) a week 
for two bedrooms and a sitting-room with full board for 
two persons only. 


The Lone Bathroom 


te WAS a very large house and there were three other 
similar suites; for the use of these and all the n 

single rooms there was just one horrible bathroom, 
the furniture and walls I cannot speak; all one felt was the 
overwhelming desire to get away, out of the house, 
where, especially to a charming little hotel near by Ends 
leigh Gardens, quite new and making ity 
lonely way asa pioneer of clean and modem 
housing at moderate cost in this big London, 
There I saw a dainty suite consisting of ty 
bedrooms, sitting-room and bathroom, all of 
the most modern description, with board 
for two persons, of course not heated, at 
the same price, ten guineas, but with what 
oceans of difference! No American who 
knows his London will deliberately choog 
to live for any length of time in the Weg 
Central district. If he must have boarding. 
houses he will rather look for them wher 
are also the most desirable flats and houses= 
in Kensington West or South. 

But why should mere middle-class com. 
moners complain of imaginary discomfort! 
Yes, why indeed, when such hints as thes 
are to be found in any one of the daily 
papers: 


Just outside the Queen’s bedroom in 
Buckingham Palace is a small ante-room, 
and from this a door opens into the Queen's 
bathroom, which was originally formed, in 
1902 by being built out from the wall of 
the Palace; just as the Queen’s bathroom 
at Windsor Castle and the bathroom of the 
State Apartments were. The Buckingham 
Palace bathroom is very prettily furnished 
with marble and onyx, and all the fittings 
are of silver. Its window looks out over 
Constitution Hill toward Piccadilly. Dur 
ing the late Queen’s lifetime there was 
not a single private bathroom in the whole 
Palace. The King’s and Queen’s were the 
first put in, and then one was arranged for Princess 
Victoria. After that the Belgian Rooms had one added, 
and then other suites were improved in this way. 


e — BELGRAVE-SQUARE, S. W. 
Lease over 60 years. ° 
9 * Ground-rent £200. 


One of these splendid TOWN MANSIONS, containing 15 
bed-rooms, bath-room, 6 reception-rooms, excellent base- 
ment; and pg ly SS? 5 horses.—Apply to the Agents, GEO. 
GOULDSMITH, SON, and Co., 2, Pont street, Belgrave- 
square, S. L 


Ww. 
£20 000 —CHARLES-STREET, Berkeley- 
square. 
b ® Lease about 53 yearn; Soomm. wont 412 
A most attractive and out-of-the-common kind of RESI- 
DENCE, in beautiful order, and containing 12 bed-rooms, 2 
bath-rooms, 5 reception-rooms, 2 staircases, and excellent 


basement.—Apply to Messrs. HENRY GROGAN and Co., 
101, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 


1 00 GNS. Per Week.— CHARLES-STREET, Berkeley- 


square. 

A remarkably nice HOUSE, newly decorated and 
Furnished, to be Let for the London Season; 12 -rooms, 2 
bath-rooms, 5 reception-rooms, 2 staircases, and excellent 
basement.—Agents, Messrs. HENRY GROGAN and Co., 101, 
Park-street,W. P 


GNS. Per Week.— PORTMAN-SQUARE. 
5 One of these very fine HOUSES, with 14 bed-rooms, 
six reception-rooms, large hall, and staircase ; excellent 
basement, and stabling for 5 or 6 horses ; to be Let for London 
season ; strongly recommended.— Messrs. HENRY GROGAN 
and Co., 101, Park-street, Grosvenor-square. es 
GS. Per Week.—PARK-STREET. 
One of the most charming medium-sized HOUSES 
in Mayfair, newly furnished and decorated and spot- 
lessly clean; never before let; 9 bed-rooms, bath-room, 4 
reception-rooms, etc.— Messrs. HENRY GROGAN and Co., 
101, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W. P 
2 GS. Per Week.— LOWER BERKELEY-STREET, 


Portman-square. 

A very nice Well-Furnished HOUSE, with 9 bed- 

rooms, bath-room, 4 reception-rooms, good basement, and a 

3-stall stable, to be Let for season. Messrs. HENRY 

GROGAN and Co., 101, Park-street, Grosvenor-square,W. P 

CHARMING, newly Furnished HOUSE to Let, for 

the season or longer, facing south ; 4 bed-rooms, dress- 

ing-room, and bath-room ; electric light and telephone ; 

rent £8 8s. per week.—14, St. Leonard’s-terrace. Can be 
viewed at any time. 


One hardly cares to infer that the lack of a modern 
fixture proves that people of refinement go bathless. It 
rather indicates a deal of fetching and carrying by serv- 
ants for a not altogether satisfactory purpose. 

A memory of childhood days is the taking of a ful- 
sized ‘“‘tub’”’ to one or another of seaside or country 
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tacular gentleman in 
who traveled with a 
tin dish theatrically displayed 
on the back of a stage coach 
has endowed his countrymen 
with an undeserved reputa- 
tion for eccentricity. 3 
The stigma with which the 
yery name of boarding-house 
is so covered has developed 
the title of Residential Hotel, 
a8 jed to an increasing 
dassof decently-run concerns 
which flourish in the dingy 
respectable neighbor- 
hood of Portman, Russell and 
Bedford Squares; but the un- 
sightly houses are patched up 
with fresh paint and paper, 
newly furnished and passably 
dean. A waiter in full dress 
and a soiled shirt-front is 
usually on guard at the front 
door. Thirty-five shillings a 
week is the almost uniform 
charge for a single room, with breakfast and dinner and 
three meals on Sunday. Fires, one shilling daily. Baths, 
ixpence. In my opinion these are more than matched in 
New York at $9 a week in any of the uptown boarding- 
houses which make a charge of $5 a week for table board 
the basis of their tariff. 

In more exclusive districts the ‘‘ paying guest’”’ is lured 
at figures between one and six guineas a week. 

Insumming up the total cost of living there is no single 
phase of the subject so intricate as that of rent, and it is 
extremely difficult to fill the scales with such equal meas- 
ure that the true balance will be apparent to every one. 

To pay rent in London for a house used to mean paying 
an exorbitant price for the four inclosing walls, including 
the last several tenants’ faded decorations, and a minimum 
of comfort allied to a maximum of danger from defective 
sanitary arrangements and accumulated dirt. Also 
assuming innumerable responsibilities as to repairs which 
were often merely patch upon patch. So, an enormous 
proportion of the middle class householder reached even 
an Englishman’s limit of endurance. If he was compelled 
to live in town he chose a flat. They were less dilapidated, 
less expensive, and the landlords welcoming. Otherwise, 
he fled to the country, tempted by the lessening distance 
that tubes and new suburban railways made of it. Motors 
played their part also in promoting country residence, but 
no more than is the case of late years among the wealthy 
community of any great city. The aggregate consequence 
of all this is that depreciation in the tax returns from 
several London boroughs has become serious. The 
municipal authorities and the landlords alike have had to 
take revolutionary steps to tempt people back again. 


te 
own bath. 


The Whited Sepulchres of Kensington 


N KENSINGTON alone there aresaid to be thirty-three 
thousand empty houses, the loss on these to the rates 
alone being, for six months in 1907, $26,433. For several 
years house rents have dropped steadily; this 1908 spring 
season is announced as being the rock bottom of the 
slump, and landlords are now offering all the inducements 
of “modern plumbing and redecorations combined with 
the substantial structure of old town-built houses.” But 
town-built aggregation of rottenness is rather nearer the 
truth. Not tons of white paint or miles of new drainage 
pipes can ever cleanse the filthy, sagging flooring boards, 
the ceilings and walls reeking of unwashed humanity at 
£80 to £360 the year, plus ratesand taxes! Whatcanafew 
rolls of new wall-paper do for such as these? At bottom of 
it all isa system of long leases from great property owners, 
who have done fine things in the past for municipal good 
and their own profit by reserving innumerable open spaces 
all over the city around which their houses are erected, 
but whose original buildings of forty or fifty years ago are 
in large proportion no longer suitable for human dwellings. 
Miles of streets in the West End bear witness to this. 
Superior Kensington is no exception. 
Apartment houses are, therefore, a more appropriate 
ground upon which to make a basis of comparison. 
Cheaper rents prevail in the Northwest boroughs, but to 
any one who has ever lived West or Southwest, St. John’s 
Wood and Hampstead seem hopelessly out of ken or con- 
sideration. They are not the districts of to-day. No doubt 
may prove the rejuvenated suburbs of to-morrow, for 
the air is unquestionably healthier up there ; but to-day 


“Well, We Could Send You Up 
a Washtub from the Kitchen!” 
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they are deader than Park 
Lane is to a fashionable 
English woman. 

We must return to our 
favorite Southwest, and if I 
appear to limit my opinion by 
prices that prevail in certain 
districts it is because there- 
abouts live the very people 
who criticise our comparative 
costs of living. 

Figure for figure, I am told 
that apartment house rents 
are lower in London than in 
New York. At least, it is 
insisted, they seem lower. 
For myself I fail to see it. In 
the first place, there is an 
enormous discrepancy be- 
tween what is included in the 
rent in the two cities. The 
nine or ten rooms of a South 
or West Kensington flat at 
£200 a year are certainly very 
attractive, but so they should 
be. They are also far better 
value than one of five rooms 
at £90, but that, again, is not 
surprising. Itis, however, the 
£90 class of homes that is of 
greater interest, because they 
are chiefly occupied by wage- 
earners of the. vast milidle 
class whose salaries, by the way, in relation to the cost of 
proper living and health, are miserably inadequate, mak- 
ing necessary all the sordid economies that rob the present 
and cheat the future, spending hours of time to save 
pennies that never make pounds, yet are taken as a 
matter of course from the viewpoint of class distinction. 
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What the Flat-Dweller Pays 


AM APARTMENT house of this sort will probably be 
known as Something Mansions, and consist of several 
adjoining houses each containing eight flats. Hallwaysand 
uncarpeted stairs of stone, with plain iron railings. Ni 
elevators. The janitor’s services are charged as a separate 
item in addition to the perquisites which he frankly ex- 
pects for slight personal services. There is no hot-water 
service to enter into the landlord’s cost of building and 
maintenance and no winter heating. Now, these are not 
what we call tenement houses—the rent precludes that, and 
any one who knows London will recognize the entire 
propriety of Addison Road, Holland Park Avenue or the 
vicinity of Cromwell Road. The interior decoration is 
always plain, not arranged for show, but for solidity; the 
ideals are often genuine, but oh! the dark barrenness and 
the dirt—the ineradicable dirt. I take in comparison to 
these a flat anywhere in New York at $480. It is neces- 
sary to compare metropolitan prices with metropolitan 
prices. Consider what one gets, or rather does not get, for 
that same $480 in London. The facts do not seem to 
admit of argument, and yet, strange to say, I have had 
difficulty in compelling the acknowledgment of even Angli- 
cized Americans; so much do environment and the instinct 
to count by visible expenditure cloud one’s judgment. 

I have in mind another group of buildings 
also—mansions—in a third-rate neighbor- 
hood, but distinctly not slums. 

I should consider it equivalent to any of 
the less desirable uptown streets that lie 
between Central Park and Sixth Avenue, 
where flats of four rooms with bath, hot- 
water supply and steam heat are to be had 
for $24 a month. This block of houses, 
containing one hundred and fifty flats, is 
one of several erected by the Metropolitan 
Industrial Dwellings Company, Limited, for 
working people of the ’bus conductor class, 
but were found to be eagerly taken up by 
persons of a more pretentious sort, and, 
having been slightly improved in decoration, 
the rents were correspondingly raised. They 
now range from £42 to £60. A very few of 
those at £60 contain bathrooms. Those at 
£42 consist of four rooms not exceeding 
seven by twelve feet, and no bath, hot water 
or steam heat. Except for the cachet of 
respectability given by the class of occupants 
I consider the accommodation about equal 
to a 116th Street tenement at $16 a month 
(or £38 a year), with this difference, that 
there is an impressive manager and a central 
catering department having its own dining- 
room. To this a small proportion of the 
residents.come for their meals, which are 
hideously monotonous, but nicely served, as 
the caterer is a woman of some refinement. 


Breakfast costs ninepence, lunch one shilling, dinner, con- 
sisting of meat, two vegetables (invariably potatoes and 
cabbage) and a pudding, for one shilling and threepence. 
Soup threepence extra; serviette one penny; bread and 
butter one penny. 

Mayfair, St. James’ and Westminster have their “‘ Ideal 
Residences for Members of Parliament and Clubmen,”’ 
some of which are really very comprehensive in the matter 
of comfort, and curiously are not extravagant in cost, 
ranging from £45, to £150 for the choicest, of a bedroom, 
sitting-room and bathroom with continuous hot-water 
service, all-night elevator, heated halls, complete valeting 
and other attendance. Catering or restaurant on the 
premises. When they do undertake to make one really 
comfortable in London they do it up to the limit, but the 
happy bachelor appears to be the only sybarite worth the 
inveiglinz landlord’s net. 


Figures for Gas and Asparagus 


AS and electric light charges are anything but moderate. 

A December bill for a small flat where gas was also 

used is an example. The basis is 10 cents per unit. In 
effect there are 100 units at 10 cents $16.00 
Meter rent Sh i 45 
Special reading (owing to removal) .50 
$10.95 


All bulbs are charged for at 37 cents and upward. 

Gas is seventy-three cents a thousand feet. Rent of 
meter for each quarter, or part of a quarter, fifty cents; 
kerosene twenty cents and twenty-five cents a gallon. 

It is the fashion in Kensington to do your own market- 
ing, and a large proportion of it may be advantageously 
done at one or another of the great department shops. 
They buy on such a huge scale, provide modern, cool 
storage-rooms, and cater to such a discriminating class of 
customers that they have set a new pace hard for the 
small shop to follow. They present also a development 
unknown in high-class New York shops. Whiteley’s, in 
Westbourne Grove, was the pioneer of these universal 
providers. Now there are one or two conveniently tap- 
ping each great residential district. Departments which 
particularly strike an American as unusual are those for 
fish, meat and vegetables, lunch and dinner catering, thea- 
tre tickets, house renting, coal, hair dressing and manicur- 
ing, dry cleaning and carriage hire. They all move and 
store furniture. Several announce themselves funeral 
directors. The very best of these shops is, as usual, the 
favorite one of the American colony. Here, from French 
hats to shoelaces, one finds the exclusive thing of each 
sort rather than that which appeals to the indiscriminate, 
and every article is ticketed in American dollars beneath 
its English price. But I do not propose to take all the 
prices prevailing at this shop as the criterion of an average 
cost of provisioning for any modest housekeeper. If I 
were to do so some one would be sure to exclaim, ‘ What! 
at a shop where they sell asparagus at $5.50 a bundle!” 
In the grocery departments certain articles which are taxed 
with heavy import duties at American ports are here 
temptingly less: Strasbourg patés, Bar le duc conserves, 
sardines, Indian condiments, fruits in liqueur, biscuits, and 
all the other little items that one finds so necessary when 
one has the habit, are no doubt luxuries, but to be fair I 
must include them since they are of the few things which 
I find cost less than in New York. 
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Sixpence for a Program with Six Pages of Advertising 
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She Had Written with the Ruthless Clearness of One 
Who Must Save Her Soul Alive 


RS. HADWIN’S expression would have served any 
dramatic school as a model for incredulity. 

Five minutes before she had been contented 
enough to purr, as she sat in the most comfortable of all 
the comfortable chairs on the broad terrace that was the 
most attractive feature of the Hadwins’ country place. 

It was pleasant to sit in the warm sunshine of a Septem- 
ber morning, and look across the valley to the great hills 
flaming in their autumnal glory against a cloudless sky; 
it was pleasant to realize subconsciously that she and 
her husband grew more suited to and with each other 
every year; that plucky, likable Larry Hart, come at 
last into well-earned days of prosperity, had done pre- 
cisely what she had secretly wished him to do—had fallen 
headlong in love with her summer’s guest, Lucia Lane; 
that Lucia, blond as Roxane and almost as much a 
précieuse— Lucia, who had seemed to have almost too 
much foreign veneer when she began the visit her aunt 
had secretly implored for her (‘You know there are no 
chances abroad for a girl without a dot, and now that Iam 
back in America I must consider my own daughters first, 
and, entre nous, Lucia is altogether too pretty for the com- 
parison to stand,’’ the letter had run, in Mrs. Mannering’s 
characteristic manner of showing her friends clearly just 
why they must make themselves of use to her)— Lucia, 
blooming into a more genuine girlishness in the happy-go- 
lucky life of an out-of-door summer, had capitulated 
shyly and daintily, and happiness was in the air. 

Lucia’s appearance on the terrace and her first remark 
changed the face of things with surprising suddenness. 

“Broken it off/”’ Mrs. Hadwin ejaculated, as though 
that implied an unusual variety of break, peculiarly sur- 
prising. 

The glance she gave Lucia suggested that, her ears hav- 
ing evidently deceived her, she wondered if her eyes were 
equally untrustworthy in evidencing that young woman’s 
actual presence. 

Lucia’s careless nod was slightly overdone. 

“In the name of common-sense, why?’”’ Mrs. Hadwin 
demanded. 

If the dainty shrug of Lucia’s shoulders was a bit of 
foreign affectation, an airy casting off of responsibility 
assumed for Mrs. Hadwin’s benefit, it cloaked, none the 
less, a nervous dread of the situation. 

“In the name of incompatibility,” she said lightly; but 
she locked carelessly across to the hills. 

“How did you happen to discover it?”” Mrs. Hadwin 
inquired. 

Lucia flushed under the sarcasm. They had been so 
frankiy happy in the two weeks since the engagement was 
announced; it would be so impossible to make Mrs. 
Hadwin understand— understand that she had been merely 
carried away without thinking, understand that years of 
life in art-loving Italy had made an atmosphere of art- 
culture essential when you did come to think. 

She felt with a sudden passionate loneliness that no one 
could understand her! Not the aunt, who, having given 
her orphan niece these unsettling advantages, seemed to 
think she had done enough! Not Mrs. Hadwin! Not 
Laurence Hart! At twenty-two, one is so much more 
complex, so pharisaically finer-fibred, than the rest of 
the world. 
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AFTER BOTTICEL 


By Beatrice Hanscom 
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Yet her letter must have shown Hart how impos- 
sible it all was. She had exhausted herself in explain- 
ing that. She had written with the ruthless clearness 
of one who must save her soul alive; and she spelled 
it, though not literally, with a very large S, and 
regarded it with an honest admiration. 

She had given the letter to Mr. Hadwin to post, 
the night before, in such an access of relief that she 
had told herself that, after all, it was her own affair. 
She would not tell Mrs. Hadwin until morning. Now 
she wished she had done it the night before. She was 
not the first person to find that the intricacies of the 
artistic temperament are more easily explicable after 
the dinner-hour. 

“Isn’t it enough that I have discovered it?” she 
asked. 

“Girls are always discovering mountains if they step 
on a pebble an inch high,”” Mrs. Hadwin stated calmly. 

“Life down here seems so simple,” Lucia began 
defensively. ‘‘And—propinquity —made sentiment 
seem natural—and sufficient. We have never hada 
thance to be serious,’”’ she complained. 

“What do you want to be serious for?” Mrs. 
Hadwin demanded uncompromisingly. ‘Isn’t living 
a good, clean, open-air life, and having the love of a 
splendid, honest man, enough to be happy over? You'll 
have enough to be serious about before you die.” 

Lucia gave a gesture of despair. 

“But the mental companionship!” she said intensely. 
‘Having the same ideals! Don’t care for the same things!” 

“Such as- ?” Mrs, Hadwin insisted. 

“Tt wasn’t just a trifle!’ Lucia said passionately. “‘ You 
won’t understand that it wasn’t just the thing itself— 
nor because Mrs. Langley will tell the story as long as 
she has breath to get through it! It was what it typified!” 

“So,” said Mrs. Hadwin, with maddening suavity, 
“it is at the Langleys’ dinner that we find our mutton !”’ 

“It was only natural,’’ Lucia flashed, ‘‘ when all the rest 
of us had been abroad so much, that we did talk a great 
deal of the life there—of places, and people, and pictures.” 

“Very natural—and tactful!’ Mrs. Hadwin agreed. 
Lucia’s color rose to the sarcastic spur. 

“We were laughing at the crudity of the ordinary 
traveling Americans,’”’ Lucia went on, trying to hold her 
voice steady, “‘and Mrs. Langley told that story of 
what the Wades actually heard in the Dresden 
gallery: the man in the impossible checked suit 
who came out of the room where the Sistine 
Madonna hangs, very cross at his equally impos- 
sible wife and the voluble guide they had picked 
up. ‘It’s a madonna!’ said the wife snappily. 
‘He says it’s a madonna, I tell you!’ ‘Well, J 
know it’s a madonna,’ he snapped back, ‘but who 
in the dickens was she?’ 

‘“** Now, should such a person be allowed to live, 
Mr. Hart?’ Mrs. Langley asked him. It had been 
so long since he’d said anything. And he just 
laughed and said: ‘Oh, I think so, Mrs. Langley. 
He had courage and curiosity. And he took his 
wife when he did travel. Those are good qualities.’ 
Of course they laughed; but ‘Don’t defend such 
shocking ignorance!’ I said, before I thought. ‘I 
may need a fellow-mortal to stand up for me some 
day,’ he smiled back. ‘But you share Miss Lane’s 
enthusiasm for art, Mr. Hart?’ Mrs. Langley asked 
him. ‘Lucia used to say that her infallible test of 
people was whether or not they cared for Botticelli. 
You do, of course?’ ‘I probably should,’ he 
answered cheerfully, ‘if I knew who, or what, 
Botticelli was.’ There was an awful pause. Then 
Mr. Langley said: ‘He was a painter, Mr. Hart. 
And it will be an interesting experiment to see how 
he will impress you for the first time. The picture 
facing you on the wall is considered an excellent 
copy of his famous “‘Spring.’’ What do you think 
of it?’”’ 

“What did he think of it?” inquired Mrs. Hadwin 
unperturbedly, as Lucia stopped dramatically. 

“You know that picture is one of the Langleys’ 
treasures,’ Lucia said fiercely. ‘“‘The Langleys’! 
Who abhor copies usually, of course! But this is 
wonderful! It belongs to the period. There wasa 
tradition in the family that owned it that it was 
really a replica. The Langleys had a dreadful time 
getting it out of Italy. There was perfect silence. 
He didn’t even hurry! Thenhechuckled! ‘It’sthe 
first time I ever saw ring-around-the-rosy played 
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I apologize to my guest; as your friend, I mean 

word of it. But you have a perfect right to marry 

whom you please. And if Larry got your letter, John 

+» will find'a telegram waiting for him at the station 
instead of poor Larry. He ought to be back now.” 

“Of course he got it!” Lucia said hastily, confronted for 
the first time with the alternate possibility. ‘I gave it to 
Mr. Hadwin to mail last night after-——” She stopped 
with a gasp as two men walked out on the terrace—the 

jaughing, care-free, sure of welcome. 

«J,” said Mrs. Hadwin ironically, “have also given 

to John Hadwin to mail.” 

“Here he is!” Hadwin greeted themcheerfully. ‘‘ Knew 
I'd never be forgiven if I came back without him. Eh, 
Lucia?” Then, as something in her 
expression seemed to shift responsibility 
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“Oh!” she cried, facing him with flashing eyes. ‘‘ Now 
I do hate you!” 

He shrugged his shoulders, already ashamed of his 
outburst. ‘It doesn’t matter,” he said briefly. “‘I’ll get 
away to-night, of course. Let’s make it as easy as we can 
for the Hadwins till then, that’s all.” 


The door closed behind him, closed between their lives. 


II 
ROTHERS COUNTY was a mixture of little towns 
which felt large; of farms hardly self-supporting, 
wrested painfully from fire-scarred woodland; of primeval 
forests undisturbed. When Mrs. Hadwin decided to con- 
vert an old farm, which had been in her husband’s family 
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There was always food and water on the little table 
beside her bed, or beside her cot out underneath the trees 
when the weather was fine. There Was always a square of 
canvas, and a palette, and the little box that held her tubes 
of paint. Oh, that little box! What it meant to Anna 
Ruth! What solace—what occupation— what joy! 

For now Anna Ruth was painting her masterpiece. 

“Ts it pretty, Father?” she would ask him every day. 

“ Beautiful,” he always answered. 

“‘Prettier than yesterday?’’ she persisted. 

“Much prettier,’’ he assured her. 

Then she would sigh a little contented sigh. 

“You mustn’t work at it till it tires you,” he would say 
anxiously. ‘‘ Don’t you want to put it up now?” 

For the one thing the doctor had 
impressed upon him was that she must 





him, his mind grew rapidly retro- 

tive. ‘‘ By all the gods, Hart!”’ he 

ejaculated, putting his hand in his coat 

pocket. “Tf here isn’t a letter Lucia 

ve me for you last night. I'll beta 

hat she wanted you to bring something 
down!” 

“Did you?” asked Hart seriously, 
crossing over to her, letter in hand. 
“Jt’s a shame, isn’t it?’”’ Then, under 
cover of a brisk conversation between 
the Hadwins, ‘‘I’ll take it up and read 
it while I freshen up a bit,’’ he mur- 
mured, ‘‘and then will you meet me in 
the library for five minutes before lunch? 
It’s as long as I can wait—Lucia!”’ His 
voice sank to the caressing tone she 
knew so well. It gave her.a sudden 
impulse to tear up the letter. But she 
had told Mrs. Hadwin. The thing was 
done. She nodded. Since the situation 
had to be met perhaps that five min- 
utes in the library, after he had read 
the letter, would be the best way. He 
smiled tenderly at her. She was such 
aslip of a girl. He had grown used to 
her little whims of shyness; they were 
so youthful, so dainty, that they were 
only less attractive than the process of 
putting them to flight. He started to 
leave her. Then he turned back. “I’ve 
bought a fat book on your friend 
Botticelli,’ he announced. 

“Oh, don’t!’ she cried passionately, 
and sped past him into the house. 

He stood puzzled at her vehemence, 
frowning slightly. 

“TIsn’t she well?” he demanded anx- 
iously of Mrs. Hadwin. 

Clara Hadwin came over where he 
stood, and put her hand gently on his 
shoulder. 

“The world is out of joint this morn- 
ing, Larry,” she said soberly. ‘Go 
and get your particular wrench over 
with.” 

Her eyes filled as she watched his 








not get overtired—just to be amused 
and happy as long as possible. It could 
not be very long at the best. 

But she shook her head laughingly. 

“It’s such a happy tire, Father,’’ she 
assured him; “‘and I must work so 
much, much more to have it ready for 
the Fair. You do think it will take a 
prize, don’t you, Father?” 

“It ought to,” he said; and he meant 
it. It was very wonderful to his eyes, 
the little picture she worked at so 
lovingly. It was green where it should 
be green, and brown where it shouid be 
brown; the pine trees stood out stiffly, 
showing every branch’ faithfully; and 
the front of the little log cottage was 
very carefully done, just as it looked 
from the cot under the trees. It was 
quite square. That she could do it at 
all was the miracle to his simple mind. 

He could chop trees all day tirelessly; 
he could dig and plow and plant; he 
could cook many simple little dishes 
appetizing enough to tempt her capri- 
cious appetite; he could lift her from 
the cot with arms at once so strong and 
so tender that their very touch rested 
her. But he could not have made any- 
thing but a hopeless smear with the 
little brushes she handled so lovingly. 

It had been the one thing she had 
always loved to do since he had brought 
her a diminutive paint-set when she 
was a little child. She had colored the 
pictures in the newspapers at first; then 
she tried to paint the things she saw, 
the things she loved. And when the 
little set of paints was used up to the 
very last bit of color, larger ones had 
followed it; and then, at the shop- 
keeper’s suggestion, he had purchased 
the little tin box that held the wonderful 
assortment of tubes of oil-paints, and 
brushes of different sizes, and the small 
brown palette with the hole that just 
fitted her thumb. It had cost a good 








retreating figure, mystification ex- 
pressed in the very droop of his shoulders. 

“John Hadwin,” she said fiercely, with a queer little sob 
in her voice, ‘it doesn’t seem right for us to be so happy 
together when Larry is going to be so miserable. But, 
John, you shall buy that polo pony of Bixby’s! And I 
want to mend something for you—to sew a button on your 
coat even if it isn’t loose! John, if you don’t tell me I’m 
the nicest woman in the world I shall cry my eyes out!” 

“Well, what in the——” Hadwin began; but he drew 
her comfortingly to him, and kissed her convincingly. 


In the cool seclusion of the great library, Lucia and 
Laurence Hart stood facing each other with that sense of 
confronting a stranger which a mere stranger never pro- 
duces. It struck Lucia with a sudden chill that his eyes 
could meet hers, coldly, appraisingly, critically. He held 
her letter in his hand. 

“Tt needs no comment,” he said tersely. ‘‘ Your style is 
excellently clear.” He gave a short, hard laugh. ‘‘ That 
was enough, was it, to counteract all the rest ?”’ 

“I’m sorry,’”’ Lucia murmured, her white hands held 
tightly pressed together. 

“You needn’t be!” he said sternly. ‘The farce is 
over! —See here,’’ he said savagely, ‘‘ we have been engaged 
two weeks. We have been, I suppose, ordinarily demon- 
strative. Did you never feel our ‘incompatibility’ at any 
of those times?” 

The color flooded Lucia’s face. 
then, that she couldn’t hate him! 

He had his hand on the knob of the door. 

“When you advertise your particular brand of culture,”’ 
he said—and instinct led him to cloak his passionate hurt 
in a cynical lightness of tone—“‘I wouldn’t advise you to 


It was mere numbness, 


use that as any argument in its favor!” 
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“Now I Do Hate You!” 


since his grandfather’s time, into what she called a 
country place, and what the farmers called “that show- 
place of Hadwin’s,” she roused a genuine astonishment 
in the minds of both villager and farmer. ‘‘Says she 
come for the view /” they commented. ‘Talks about 
trees as though they wuz uncommon where she come 
from! Funny, ain’t it!” 

For the villagers had sacrificed the forest monarchs 
ruthlessly, and set out small, neat rows of maples in their 
stead; and to the toiling farmer a tree was just a log anda 
stump, and stumps meant blasting and heavy work, and 
cleared land was the great desideratum. 

Amos King’s land cleared slowly, for he had to work 
alone. More than that, he had to do man’s work and 
woman’s work as well. He had to toil with sorrow tugging 
at his heartstrings. He had to keep cheerful always before 
the love-keen eyes of Anna Ruth. And Anna Ruth kept 
cheerful for him: twelve-year-old Anna Ruth, who was 
always to be lifted and tended and made as happy as 
possible because the time must be short. Mercifully, 
there was no pain. Only the transparent skin, the wasted 
thinness of the little body, and the overlustre of the 
gravely-sweet eyes—only the tire that would come, told of 
the heart that flagged at its task, that might stop any day. 

Amos King would stop sometimes in a half-plowed 
field, stop in a cold sweat of despair lest it should have 
happened since he left the house. Sometimes he yielded to 
the terror and came hurrying back. 

“Foolish father!” Anna Ruth would greet him smilingly 
when he sat down beside her with a gasp of relief. She 
never let him know how the same dread clutched her when 
she saw him go. For Anna Ruth knew. She had to know, 
since she must be careful of herself when she was alone. 


deal—more than he could afford to 

spend save for a necessity; but it was a 
necessity to her happiness. Only Anna Ruth knew how 
hard it was when she would get too tired to hold the 
brushes any longer; when she could only lie still on the 
pillows, and wish for a hand that could keep at work. 
She hid her bad days from him as much as possible. It 
hurt her so to see him grieve over her. She fought as 
doggedly for his happiness as he fought for hers. 

When the list of prizes for the County Fair had come, 
they had read it together, to see what they could send that 
might take a prize. There were not many things. He 
worked hard, and faithfully, but the money that other 
farmers saved and put into stock went for the little 
comforts she must have. There were only potatoes and 
beets and cabbages that were worth trying. And then she 
had given a delighted little cry. 

“There is a children’s department, Father,” she pointed. 
“If I could only win a prize!” 

She read the long list carefully. Needlework tired her 
fingers and hereyes. Therewas nothing that she could cook. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 
Prizes jor the best pictures painted by children under 
fourteen. First Prize $3.00. 
Second Prize $2.00. Third Prize $1.00. 


It seemed to be written in letters of gold. 
what she could do! She set to work avidly. 

Just what she could see from the cot under the trees! 
If it would only take a prize! It must take one! It was 
the one opportunity—the one ambition of her life. Her 
eyes grew too bright. It was like a knife in Amos King’s 
heart to see it. But he could not discourage her. 

“There will be a great many other pictures,” he ven- 
tured once. (Continued on Page 38) 
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DRAWN BY F. V. WILSON 


T THE commencement of 
A the year 1845 the cotton- 
growing industry of the 
United States was in a parlous condition. Depre- 
ciation, abrupt and extensive, had carried values toa 
point where there was no profit either for producer or 
middleman. Prospects for an upturn in prices were 
faint and few, and the general outlook was dreary enough. 
It was with this condition before him that the editor of 
the New Orleans Bulletin, a daily paper long since laid 
away in the journalistic graveyard, lifted his voice in 
urgent advocacy of a combination ‘‘on this side of the 
Atlantic”’ that should elevate values to a point remunera- 
tive to the producer and sustain them there. The general 
scheme proposed by the editor was the holding of a cotton 
convention which should arrange for a curtailment of 
acreage. The difficulties, moral and physical, in the path 
of the successful operation of this plan were fully recog- 
nized by the editor, and after pointing out some of them 
he roundly berated the cotton planters for raising the 
enormous total of two million four hundred thousand 
bales of cotton in a single crop, which was, he declared, 
‘‘more than the spinning-jennies and power-looms of 
Christendom can convert into cloth.” 

More than threescore crops of cotton have been grown 
since the editor of the Bulletin urged the planters to unite 
for mutual protection. Other commercial Jeremiahs have 
followed him and passed away, but the plan proposed by 
the editor has finally taken root, is putting forth shoots in 
every direction throughout the cotton-growing section of 
the country, and promises to accomplish in a marked 
degree the editor’s plan for an artificially elevated and 
sustained price for cotton. 


Lining Up One Million Planters 


T THE head of this movement is the Farmers’ Educa- 

tional and Coéperative Union of America, an organi- 

zation of about one million members residing in sixteen 
States. Its strength is in Texas and Oklahoma. 

The organization, for some time after its inception, 
gained ground rapidly, and in all probability, if in any 
degree aided by crop conditions, will be far stronger a year 
from now than it is to-day. Just at present, however, it is 
not sailing in waters entirely smooth. 

In the first week of the present year, almost on the 
anniversary of the call issued by the editor of the Bulletin 
for a cotton convention, the members of the Farmers’ 
Union met in Memphis, Tennessee, for the purpose of 
considering ways and means of putting into active opera- 
tion the doctrine long before advocated by the editor, of 
whom, in all human probability, but few, if any, of the 
delegates had ever heard. 

Unlike the planters of sixty-three crops before, the 
delegates to the Memphis convention were not confronted 
with the problem of devising a market for a surplus 
too large for the consumption of Christendom. For two 
years prior to the Memphis gathering they had been 
more than usually prosperous, and were surrounded by 
fairly favorable conditions when the call was issued for 
their convention. 

The planters who assembled at Memphis had, for the 
last two years, seen the spinners of New England and Old 
England reap large profits from the manufacture of the 
cotton which the farmers had raised. They thought that 
a proportion of these emoluments, over and above what 
they had already received, should have come to them. 
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FIFTEEN-CENT COTTON 


Curtailing a Crop to Prop Prices 


By H. L. BEACH 


Inasmuch as it had not materialized, they were convinced 
that they had sold their cotton too low. The remedy was 
obvious. If the spinners had reaped a golden harvest by 
purchasing low and selling high, the way to compel a 
division of the profits was to force the spinner to buy at a 
higher figure. He might thereafter sell at a higher price 
if he could, but that was no concern of the cotton grower, 
whose output of cotton is infinitely greater than his con- 
sumption of cotton products. 

In electing to divide between themselves and the spinner 
the profits of the spinning business, the farmers decided 
that a minimum price of fifteen cents per pound paid to 
them for their cotton would be satisfying — the satisfac- 
tion, of course, to increase proportionally with any amount 
above fifteen cents that could be obtained. 

The selection of this particular value, which, by the way, 
is the same as the pooled tobacco growers of Kentucky 
are demanding for their holdings, is based upon no con- 
crete economic proposition. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated it may be stated that 
the trend of the cotton market is defined by the price 
of ‘‘middlings,” the word designating the quality. The 
usual gradings are: ‘‘ordinary,” ‘‘good ordinary,” ‘‘low 
middling,” ‘‘middling,” ‘‘good middling,” ‘middling 
fair” and “fair.” 

There are, of course, gradings both above and below 
these designations, and all cotton over one and three-six- 
teenths inches long advances in price for every sixteenth 
of an inch in its length. The very longest and choicest 
grades have been sometimes known to sell at twenty- 
three cents when the price of ‘“‘middling”’ was not above 
twelve or thirteen cents. For commercial purposes a bale 
of cotton is usually considered as weighing five hundred 
pounds, and its value is put at fifty dollars. That cotton 
is put to widely different uses is a matter of common 
knowledge, but few people realize that no agricultural 
article of commerce gives employment to people in such 
diversified lines as cotton, and none is more closely iden- 
tified with the finances of the world. 


Some of the Metamorphoses of Cotton 


S AN instance of the wide use of cotton and the varicus 
purposes to which it is put, the experience of one of 
the largest cotton factors in the South may be cited. 

He decided one year to trace the various shipments of 
cotton that passed through his hands, and this is where a 
few of them went: 

The first went to Spain, where it was converted into 
white cloth to be used as garments by young boys and 
girls on the occasion of joining the church. 

A second shipment went to England, where it was made 
into plush, all of which was purchased by the Pullman 
Company and brought back to this country. Inasmuch 
as this was an exceptionally large shipment, and as the 
cotton factor is a frequent and extensive traveler, it is no 
violent assumption to believe that he has frequently gone 
riding about the country on his own cotton. 

A third shipment of superior length and texture was 
bought by a large thread factory. 
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The wind-up of the fourth lot 
came as a shock and a surprise 
to the inquisitive cotton broker, 
Investigation traced it to a maker of under 
wear which sold as ‘‘linen.’”’ 

The next invoice was utilized in the manufac. 
ture of ‘‘silk.”’ 

The next lot was of such poor stuff that the broker felt 
unusually curious as to what earthly use could be made of 
it. He ascertained that it went to Philadelphia, where it 
was converted into ‘‘bumpers,” or pads which are lowered 
between boats, and between boats and docks, to lessen the 
force of collisions. Ali of it was taken by the United 
States Navy Department, which may or may not have 
believed that it was purchasing hemp. Large quantities 
of that same cotton are now taking part in the great cruise 
of the battleship fleet around the world. 


The Scope of the Farmers’ Union 


HE Farmers’ Union, in setting out to conserve what it 
considers its best interests, has proceeded along emi- 
nently safe and sane lines. It has developed some rather 
startling financial projects which will be mentioned here- 
after, but it has so far done good to many and harm to 
none. It is engaged in a fight for commercial gain, and 
inevitably it has created enemies, but it has made them 
openl , and fairly. It has not alienated public sympathy in 
any manner by trampling on the rights of other men, or 
by seeking to inflict physical or pecuniary damage upon 
anybody. It is out for dollars, and these dollars can- 
not be owned by two men or two sets of men at the same 
time. The members of the union desire to possess them, 
and thus far have adopted none but legal and legitimate 
means to obtain them. 

Their platform, which is broad and comprehensive, is 
also altruistic in the highest degree. It is ‘‘Justice, Equity 
and the Golden Rule.” 

The union, which actually aims at controlling the cotton 
output of the United States, and is using all due diligence 
to reach that goal, has, so far, lived up to the tremendous 
possibilities of its platform fairly well. Inall of the speeches 
—and they were many and long—delivered at the Mem- 
phis convention not a single word advocating physical 
violence was heard. There was no talk of ‘‘oppression,” 
and the speakers as a whole were temperate and forbear- 
ing. One delegate afflicted with violent socialistic theories 
attempted to air them, but was informed that more aif 
could be found outside the building, and he was invited to 
take them and himself thither. 

The union was born in the brain of a farmer living*near 
a small town in Texas. It grew with such rapidity that 
the mail received by the organizer fairly swamped the 
local post-office. Partly for his own convenience, and 
partly in pity for the overworked postmaster, the projector 
of the organization was compelled to remove to a larger 
town in order to deal with the rapidly-growing member- 
ship. It now has about one million members, although 
some enthusiasts assert that twice that number of names 
is on the rolls. 

The general plan of the union is the erection of ware- 
houses for the storing and selling, when the prices are 
‘‘right,” of the crops of the members. The outlay for 
these establishments has not been so heavy as might be 
imagined, for the reason that many towns, anxious to 
secure the business that the presence of the warehouse 
brings to the community, have erected the warehouses, and 
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. The operation of these warehouses has, in 

instances, been intrusted to men more prominent 

of the good work they have done in the union than 

their familiarity with the intricacies of the cotton trade. 

From these warehouses the stored cotton is sold by 

sample, at a fee to the grower of fifty cents per bale. The 

ing is carried on through the Farmers’ Union Cotton 

Company, & corporation within the union. When nosales 
are made no fee is charged the owner. 

Under the system at present in use on the Memphis 

and which will serve as an illustration, a bale of 
cotton sold and delivered in thirty days costs the grower 
for union expenses ninety-five cents; sold and delivered 
in sixty days, $1.25; in ninety days, $1.50. For each 
gubsequent month the cost is ten cents for insurance only. 

To these charges the freight and, if advances have been 

obtained on the shipment, the interest must be added. 

The selling branch of the organization will not make 
advances upon cotton stored in country warehouses because 
of the difficulty of proper supervision, and the facility with 
which loans can be obtained from the local banks. The 
Memphis office does, however, make liberal allowances on 
cotton shipped to representatives of the union in Mem- 
phis, Manchester and Liverpool. During the late finan- 
cial flurry the union arranged for loans to members of 
thirty dollars per bale and upward. 

The difficulties which at times beset the sales agent of 
the union when dealing with members whose commercial 
training has not been of the most thorough description is 
illustrated by the following instructions set forth in a 
circular recently issued: 

“ , , indorse your name across the back of the bill 
of lading. If you do not understand how to do this, get 
the station agent or landing keeper to show you.” 

In view of the necessity for such elementary directions 
it would seem that the word ‘‘educational,” in the name 
of the organization, is there for no idle purpose. 

For the enlightenment of such as know more of business 
customs than does the farmer, and at the same time have 
lesser knowledge than he in other directions, it is explained 
that a ‘landing keeper” is the commander-in-chief of a 
steamboat ‘‘landing” or dock on one of the Southern or 
Western rivers. 

Concerning the conduct of their affairs the members of 
the union preserve an elaborate air of mystery. Their 
meetings are all of the ‘‘executive”’ character, and much 
care is taken to prevent information of the proceedings 
becoming public. At the recent Memphis convention it 
was decided that the extent to which the curtailment of 
acreage is to be carried next year must be kept a profound 
secret-—and this ‘‘secret”’ is to be known to one million 
members. ; 

Some of the officials of the union have declared that they 
do not know how much cotton they are holding. With 
new members constantly coming in and placing their 
cotton under the control of the organization, and with 
sales occasionally being made, this is probably correct as 
far as the exact number is concerned. New warehouses 
ate springing up all over Texas and Oklahoma, and their 
number is now not less than 800 nor more than 1000. 


either presented them to the urion or allow their use free 
of 


Estimates of the Withheld Cotton 


r WOULD require at least two months to visit all of these 
establiskments and ascertain the exact number of bales 
of cotton on hand, and as the number is constantly chang- 
ing there is no certainty that the result would be accurate 
when the count was finished. But the total number of bales 
held is probably not far from seven hundred thousand, 
their value being $35,000,000. Some estimates run as high 
as one million bales, and others as low as four hundred 
thousand. One of the best-informed cotton men in the 
South gave it as his opinion that the farmers this year are 
“holding less than ever before.” 

The president of a manufacturing establishment, the 
very life of whose business is involved in accurate cotton 
statistics, figured the amount of withheld cotton as six 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand bales, and then 
remarked : 

“That's too precise; nobody can hit it that close, but 
the minimum will not run below six hundred thousand, 
nor the maximum above seven hundred thousand, any 
way you fix it.’’ The figures in this article are given as a 
conservative average of the best information obtainable 
at many different points. 

To estimate the amount of cotton held in the ware- 
houses of the Farmers’ Union, or even in the country 
48 a whole, is a difficult undertaking. The United States 
Government is continually working on the proposition, 
and its success is not all that could be desired. This does 
not mean that the labor of the Government is not carefully 
and conscientiously performed, but there are physical 
limitations in the task which even the resources of the 
Government have not been able to overcome. 

_In 1905, President Roosevelt personally sought informa- 
tion as to the value of the efforts of the Government in the 
collection of cotton statistics. He applied to one of the 





best-equipped cotton men in the land for an opinion, and 
the reply he received must have been something of an 
astonisher. 

The cotton man informed the President that he had, up 
to that time, known of but one occasion when the work of 
the Government had been of real value to the planter. 
This was a report issued in 1904. The cotton man gave it 
as his opinion that the issuance of monthly reports, even 
with the most careful, painstaking and honest estimators 
to be found, could not be otherwise than misleading. He 
pointed out that eight days must elapse between the 
gathering of the information and the publication of the 
report, and the chances of improvement or deterioration 
in the situation were so great within that period that it 
was impossible for the report to be anything but a post- 
mortem declaration. 

He further informed the President that the reports 
published between May and October were of value to 
speculators alone, and conferred no benefit whatever upon 
men engaged in the legitimate business of growing and 
handling cotton. The President was, in conclusion, urged 
to have the Department of Agriculture drop the mid- 
summer reports because they are ‘‘nothing but wild 


In its ambition to divide with the profit-making spinner 
the Farmers’ Union has announced that it desires to do 
away entirely with the middleman and enter into direct 
relations with the manufacturer. The effects of this pro- 
posed alteration in present commercial conditions are too 
extensive for comprehension in an article of this size, but 
one phase of it is too closely bound up in the fight for 
fifteen-cent cotton to be ignored. 


The Trend Toward Elimination of Exchanges 


HE farmers, many of them, honestly believe, and a few 
profess to believe, that all cotton exchanges, and all men 
who buy or sell cotton ‘‘futures”’ on these exchanges, are 
the intentional and implacable enemies of the farmer. 
They believe that these men sit up by night to devise ways 
and means of robbing the grower of the results of his labor. 
In some cases the conviction is sincerely held that the 
members of the cotton exchanges meet every night to 
divide the plunder they have wrested during the day 
from the farmers. Some men, ambitious of political pre- 
ferment, have fomented this feeling, and have used oppo- 
sition to the cotton exchanges as a stepping-stone to 
office. Other men, naturally ‘‘hard losers,” have done all 
in their power to intensify the opposition to the exchanges. 
The result has been a crusade against these organizations 
the end of which is not yet in sight. It has, however, 
served to increase the desire of the farmer to abolish all 
intermediate relations and to do business directly with the 
manufacturer. A certain element in the union, and one by 
no means small, has been thus far unable to comprehend 
just what such a radical readjustment of conditions may 
mean to others and to themselves. They are of the opinion 
that the beginning and the end of the entire proceeding is 
to be found in the mandate, ‘‘ Let the speculator and the 
middleman be wiped out,” and as it is ordered so will it be, 
and the farmers, like the prince and the princess in the 
fairy tale, will ‘live happily ever after.” 

The selling branch of the organization, however, has no 
such delusions. It has informed the members in a circu- 
lar, ‘‘it is impossible to sell cotton to spinners under forced 
sales, or except in even running lots of fifty bales or more, 
and it takes time to reach them.” 

Many members of the union who have delved no deeper 
into economics than to form the opinion that their cotton 
is worth more than it is at present bringing them, and to 
express the determination to bag the excess price, have 
decided that the late financial unpleasantness was insti- 
tuted for the particular purpose of injuring the cotton 
farmers. Witness the following resolution which was 
passed at the Memphis convention: 

‘Resolved, That we denounce the so-called money 
panic as a conspiracy on the part of the money power and 
speculators for the purpose of serving notice on the farmer 
that he must be contented to allow others to price his 
product.” 

The statement that the recent panic was brought about 
merely to bluff the farmers tempts one to repeat the 
old story told of General James Longstreet when he was a 
cadet at West Point. Professor Kendrick, the instructor 
in chemistry, asked Longstreet how the carbonic acid of 
commerce was made. Longstreet, great soldier as he after- 
ward proved to be, was then and thereafter a chemist of 
small attainments. He replied: 

‘‘By burning diamonds in oxygen gas.” 

“*Yes,”’ said Professor Kendrick, ‘‘that will do it; but 
don’t you think, Mr. Longstreet, that it will be a l-e-e-tle 
expensive?” 

Reasoning with Professor Kendrick, we may safely say 
that if the recent trouble originated in the effort to terrify 
the cotton farmer it was a ‘‘l-e-e-tle” the most expensive 
argument on record. 

One great trouble which the union may encounter as it 
progresses will be the negotiation of its warehouse receipts. 
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Some of the financial measures indorsed by the organiza- 
tion will not aid them greatly in that direction. 

The union at its recent convention went on record as 
declaring that any surplus of money now in the United 
States Treasury, and five hundred million dollars in addi- 
tion to that surplus irrespective of its size, be loaned ‘‘to 
the people to aid them in financing the present crop.” 
Figuring the crop of 1907 at thirteen million bales, which 
is more than it will show —some estimates running as low 
as eleven million bales—and valuing it at fifty dollars per 
bale, gives a total value of five hundred and fifty million 
dollars to six hundred and fifty million dollars, and on this 
the cotton farmers would borrow five hundred million 
dollars of new money and absorb the Treasury surplus in 
addition. Before such bountiful financing the plan to 
reduce acreage would vanish like a drop of water in a 
Bessemer converter, and even the farmers of Montana, 
Idaho and North Dakota will be planting cotton seeds. 

The plan proposed for the financing of the crop of 1908 
is that a central warehouse, chartered to act as a bank, be 
established in every county in the cotton-growing section 
of the United States, for the purpose of receiving deposits 
from members of the union and others and making loans 
upon cotton. These warehouse banks, after defraying all 
running expenses, are to pay to depositors ‘‘two-thirds of 
the interest earned by their deposits.” 

Apparently the members of the union are not over- 
sanguine of the amount of individual deposits they will 
obtain through these warehouse banks, for they urge 
strongly that a law be passed requiring the United States 
Treasury to advance money ‘‘to the farmers through the 
Farmers’ Union warehouse banks on warehouse certifi- 
cates from bonded warehouses, said amount advanced to 
be equal to seventy per cent. of the market vaiue of the 
farm products on which the certificates are issued.” A 
resolution so worded was adopted at Memphis. 

If the cotton farmers ‘‘require’’ that all this money 
issue to them as loans upon their crops they could not 
consistently, under the Golden Rule plank of their plat- 
form, do otherwise than ‘‘require’’ that the Treasury 
Department make similar advances to all other farmers. 

The total value of wheat, corn, oats and other leading 
farm products in the United States in 1907 was not far 
from $7,500,000,000. If the seventy per cent. advance is 
allowable on cotton there is no reason why it should not 
be permitted on all other products of the soil. The Gov- 
ernment would thus be compelled to collect sufficient 
funds from the people as a whole to place itself in a posi- 
tion to loan at least $5,250,000,000 to farmers. 

These figures include cotton, the crop of which, in 1906, 
was valued at $640,311,500. If the cotton farmers were 
taxed their share on this amount to raise more than five 
billions to loan to other farmers, it is possible that the 
Golden Rule plank in the platform might be dropped as 
somewhat unprofitable to its present earnest advocates. 

The union decided that the cotton acreage of 1907 
must be reduced in 1908. The ratio of the curtailment 
is kept secret. Each member before planting time received 
a slip of paper from the officials of the local union to 
which he belongs, giving him the amount of land which he 
was to use for cotton. 

This plan has by no means received the unanimous 
indorsement of the members of the organization, but it is 
favored by a strong majority. 


The Curtailment of Crops 


tap possible future of the union depends largely upon 
the question of whether or not the price of fifteen cents 
is secured for any of the present crop. If this figure is 
reached, and the trend of the market, unfortunately for 
the union, is not at present in that direction, the scope and 
power of the organization will be greatly increased. 

The decision to curtail acreage is binding only upon such 
members as were present in the Memphis convention or 
were represented by delegates. Even upon them the obli- 
gation is moral only, such as the honorable will observe 
and others ignore. No such agreement can be legally 
enforced, for a man may plant his farm with anything or 
nothing as he chooses, providing that he does not injure 
his neighbors. He may sow it with glass beads and bone 
buttons if it pleases him. If it were certain that all mem- 
bers of the union would religiously observe the curtail- 
ment percentage farmers outside the union easily might, 
and probably would, meet a prospective high price by 
efforts at increased crops of theirown. Successful curtail- 
ment of acreage may be carried out in a limited territory 
which produces a preponderance of any one commodity. 
It remains to be seen whether the members of the Farmers’ 
Union can successfully combat the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties that beset its operation in a territory as great as 
that of the cotton-growing States. 

The future of the organization will depend largely upon 
the fidelity with which its members observe the agreement 
to curtail their crops. A heavy yield this year will heavily 
test the strength of the organization and prove its ability 
to elevate and sustain prices. Two such crops in succes- 
sion will determine whether it can and will endure. 






OLDING con- 
sultation in 
the dim old 


study at home, Bobby Burnit accepted 
the plain gray envelope with something 
of reluctance, but opened it neverthe- 
less; and this was the message of the 
late John Burnit: 


To My Son UPON THE OCCASION OF HIs 
BEING INTRUSTED WITH REAL MONEY 
In most cases the difference between 
spending money and investing it is iis 
wholly a matter of speed. Not one man '€ 
in ten knows when and where and how : 
to a a dollar properly to work; so the 
only financial education I expect you to 
et out of an attempt to go into business 
is a painful lesson in subtraction. 

“The letter, Johnson, is only a deli- 
cate intimation from the Governor that 
I'll make another blooming ass of myself 
with this,” commented Bobby, tapping 
his finger on the check that lay before 
him and placing the letter face down- 
ward upon the desk which had once 
been his father’s, where he eyed it 
askance. 

Bobby, having been allowed to edu- 
cate himself carefully as a crack polo 
player, by way of preparation for inherit- 
ing three million, had very good reason 
to wince at the bare men- 
tion of business, for within 
two months after his father’s 
death, Silas Trimmer, his 
father’s lifelong commercial 
rival, had jockeyed him out of 
the John Burnit Store through 
a trick of consolidation. 

‘“* A quarter of a million!’ observed plump Mr. Applerod, 
rolling out the amount with relish. ‘A great deal can be 
done with two hundred and fifty thousand dollars.” 

““That’s just the point,” observed Bobby with a frown 
of perplexity, directed alternately to the faithful gentle- 
men who for upward of thirty years had been his father’s 
right and left bowers. ‘“‘ What am I to do with it? John- 
son, what would you do with two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars?” 

“Lose it,’’ confessed stooped and bloodless Johnson. 
“T never made a dollar out of a dollar in my life.’ 

‘“What would you do with it, Applerod?”’ 

Mr. Applerod, scarcely able to contain himself, had been 
eagerly awaiting that question. 

‘“Purchase, improve and market the Westmarsh Addi- 
tion,’ he said promptly, expanding fully two inches across 
his already rotund chest. 

“What?” snorted Johnson, and cast upon his work- 
mate a look of withering scorn. ‘Are you still dreaming 
about the possibilities of that old swamp?” 

“To be sure it isa swamp,” admitted Mr. Applerod with 
some heat. ‘‘Do you suppose you could buy one hundred 
and twenty acres of directly accessible land, almost at the 
very edge of the crowded city limits, at two hundred 
dollars an acre if it wasn’t swamp land?” he demanded. 
“Why, Mr. Burnit, it is the opportunity of a lifetime!” 

“How much capital would be needed?” asked Bobby, 
gravely assuming the callous, inquisitorial manner of the 
ideal business man. 

‘Well, I’ve managed to buy up twenty acres out of my 
savings, and there are still one hundred acres to be pur- 
chased, which will take twenty thousand dollars. But this 
is the small part of it. Drainage, filling and grading is to 
be done, streets and sidewalks ought to be put down, a gift 
club-house, which would serve at first as an office, would 
be a good thing to build, and the thing would have to be 
most thoroughly advertised. I’ve figured on it for years, 
and it would require, all told, about a two-hundred-thou- 
sand investment.’’ 

‘‘And whet would be the return?” asked Bobby with- 
out blinking at these big figures, and proud of his attitude, 
which, while conservative, was still one of openness to 
conviction. 

‘Figure it out for yourself,’ Mr. Applerod invited him 
with much enthusiasm. ‘“ We get ten building lots to the 
acre, turning one hundred and twenty acres into one thou- 
sand two hundred lots. Improved sites at any point sur- 
rounding this tract cannot be bought for less than 
twenty-five dollars per front foot. Corner lots and those 


in the best locations would bring much more, but taking 
the average price at only six hundred dollars per lot, we 
would have, as a total return for the investment, seven 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars!” 
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“In how long?” Bobby inquired, not allowing himself 
to become in the slightest degree excited. 

“One year,” announced the optimistic Mr. Applerod 
with conviction. 

Mr. Johnson, his lips glued tightly together in one firm, 
thin, straight line across his face, was glaring steadfastly 
at the corner of the ceiling, permitting no expression 
whatever to flicker in his eyes; noting which Bobby 
turned to him with a pointblank question. 

‘“What do you think of this opportunity, Mr. Johnson?” 
he asked. 

Mr. Johnson glared quickly at Mr. Applerod. 

“Tell him,” defied that gentleman. 

“T think nothing whatever of it!” snapped Mr. John- 
son. 

“What is your chief ground of objection?’ Bobby 
wanted to know. 

Again Mr. Johnson glared quickly at Mr. Applerod. 

“Tell him,” insisted that gentleman with an outward 
wave of both hands, expressive of his intense desire to have 
every secret of his own soul and of everybody’s else laid 
bare. 

“‘T will,” said Johnson. ‘‘ Your father, a dozen times in 
my own hearing, refused to have anything to do with the 
scheme.” 

Bobby turned accusing eyes upon Applerod, who, 
though red of face, was still strong of assertion. 

“Mr. Burnit never declined on any other grounds than 
that he already had too many irons in the fire,’’ he de- 
clared. ‘Tell him that, too, Johnson!” 

“Tt was only his polite way of putting it,” retorted Mr. 
Johnson. 

“John Burnit was noted for his polite way of putting 
his business conclusions,’’ snapped Applerod in return, 
whereat Bobby smiled with gleeful reminiscence, and Mr. 
Johnson smiled grimly, albeit reluctantly, and Mr. 
Applerod smiled triumphantly. 

“‘T can see the Governor doing it,” laughed Bobby, and 
dismissed the matter. ‘“‘ Mr. Johnson,as a start in business 
we may as well turn this study into a temporary office. 
Take this check down to the Commercial Bank, please, 
and open an account. You already have power of at- 
torney for my signature. Procure a small set of books 
and open them. Make out for me against this account at 
the Commercial a check for ten thousand. Mr. Applerod, 
kindly reduce your swamp proposition to paper and let 
me have it by to-morrow. I’ll not promise that I will do 
anything with it, but it would be only fair to examine it.” 

With these crisp remarks, upon the decisiveness of 
which Bobby prided himself very much, he left the two to 
open business for hirn under the supervision of the por- 
trait of stern but humor-given old John Burnit, which 
stared down upon them from over his desk. 


“I’m in for Some of the 
Severest Drubbings 

of My Life. 

I Wonder Where the 
Clubs are Hidden” 


June 6, 1908 





“ Applerod,” said 
ohnson indignan 
his lean framealmogt 
quivering, ‘it is a wonder to me that 
you can look up at that picture and 
reflect that you are trying to drag John 

Burnit’s son into this fool scheme,” 

“Johnson,” said Mr. Applerod, puff. 
ing out his cheeks indignantly, “yoy ' 
were given the first chance to advige 
Mr. Robert what he should do with his 
money, and you failed to do so. This 
is a magnificent business opportunity 
and I should consider myself very remig. 
in my duty to John Burnit’s son if | 
be» failed to urge it upon him.” 

Mr. Johnson picked up the letter that 
Bobby, evidently not caring whether 
they read it or not, had left behind him, 
He ran through it with a grim smile 
and handed it over to Applerod as his 
best retort. 

I 
T THE home of Agnes Elliston 
Bobby’s car stopped almost as q 
matter of habit, and though the how 
was a most informal one he walked up 
the steps as confidently as if he intended 
opening the door with a latchkey; for 
it had been another grim whim of John 
Burnit’s to pick out for his son’s trustee 
the girl whom Bobby loved, 
and to hedge her about with 
certain severe obligations, 
Agnes came down to meet 
him in a most ravishing 
morning robe of pale green, 
a confection so stunning in 
conjunction with her gold- 
brown eyes and waving brown hair and round white throat 
that Bobby was forced to audible comment upon it. 
-“Cracking!” said he. “I suppose that if I hadn’t had 
nerve enough to pop in here unexpectedly before noon | 
wouldn’t have seen that gown for ages.” 

It was Aunt Constance, the irrepressible, who, leaning 
over the stair railing, sank the iron into his soul. 

“It was bought at Trimmer & Co.’s, Grand Street 
side, Bobby,” she informed him, and with this Parthian 
shot she went back through the upstairs hall, laughing. 

“Ouch!” said Bobby. ‘That was snowballing a 
cripple,’’ and he was really most woebegone about it; for 
the Grand Street entrance of Trimmer & Co. had been 
the John Burnit Store. ° 

‘‘Never mind, Bobby, you have still plenty of chance: 
to win,”’ comforted Agnes, who, though laughing, had sym- 
pathetic inkling of that sore spot which had been touched. 
He seemed so forlorn, in spite of his big, good-natured self, 
that she moved closer to him and unconsciously put her 
hand upon his arm. It was too much for him in view of 
the way she looked, and, suddenly emboldened, he dida 
thing the mere thought of which, under premeditation, 
would have scared him into a frappéd perspiration. He 
placed his hands upon her shoulders, and, drawing her 
toward him, bent swiftly down to kiss her. For a fleeting 
instant she drew back, and then Bobby had the surprise of 
his life, for her warm lips met his quite willingly, and with 
a frank pressure almost equal to his own. She sprang 
back from him at once with sparkling eyes, but he had no 
mind to follow up his advantage, for he was dazed. It had 
left him breathless, amazed, incredulous. He stood fora 
full minute, his face gone white with the overwhelming 
wonder of this thing that had happened to him; and then 
the blunt directness which was part of his inheritance 
from his father returned to him. 

“Well, anyhow, we’re to be engaged at last,’’ he said. 

““No,” she rebuked him, with a sudden flash of mischief; 
‘that was perfectly wicked, and you mustn’t do it again.” 

‘But I will,’ he said, advancing with heightened color. 

“You mustn’t,” she said firmly, and although she did 
not recede farther from him he stopped. ‘You mustn't 
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make it hard for us, Bobby,” she warned him. “I’m 
under promise, too; and that’s all I can tell you.” 
“The Governor again,” said Bobby. “I suppose by 


that I’m not to talk to you about marrying, nor you to 
listen, until I have proved my right and ability to take 
care of you and your fortune and mine. Is that it?” 

She smiled inscrutably. 

“What brings you at this unearthly hour?” she asked by 
way of evasion. ‘‘Some business pretext, I’ll be bound.” 

‘Of course it is,” he assured her. ‘‘ This morning you 


are strictly in the réle of my trustee. I want you to look 
at some property.” 
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“But I have an appointment with my dressmaker.” 
“The dressmaker must wait.’ 
«What a warning!” she laughed. “If you would order 
—a mere acquaintance around so peremptorily, 
what would you do if you were married?” 
«“[’d be the boss,” announced Bobby with calm confi- 


ierrndeed?” she mocked, and started into the library. 
“You'd ask permission first, wouldn’t you?” 
“Where are you going?” he queried in return, and 


“To telephone my dressmaker,” she admitted, smiling, 
and realizing, too, that it was not all banter. 

“J told you to, remember,” asserted Bobby, with a 
strange new sense of masterfulness which would not down. 

When she came down again, dressed for the trip, he was 
still in that dazed elation, and it lasted through their brisk 
ride to the far outskirts of the city, where, at the side of a 
watery marsh that extended for nearly a mile along the 
roadway, he halted. 

“This is it,’’ waving his hand across the dismal waste. 

“Tt!” she repeated. ‘‘ What?” 

“The property that it was suggested I buy.” 

“No wonder your father thought it necessary to appoint 
a trustee,” was her first comment. “Why, Bobby, what 
on earth could you do with it? It’s too large for a frog 
farm and too small for a summer resort,” and once more 
she turned incredulous eyes upon the “ property.” 

Dark, oily water covered the entire expanse, and through 
it emerged, here and there, clumps of dank vegetation, 
fromm the nature and dispersement of which one could 
judge that the water varied from one to three feet in depth. 
Higher ground surrounded it on all sides, and the urgent 
needs of suburban growth had scattered a few small, cheap 
cottages, here and there, upon the hills. 

“Tt doesn’t seem very attractive until you consider 
those houses,” Bobby confessed. ‘‘ You must remember 
that the city hasn’t room to grow, and must take note that 
it is trying to spread in this direction. Wouldn’t a fellow 
be doing a rather public-spirited thing, and one in which 
he might take quite a bit of satisfaction, if he drained that 
swamp, filled it, laid out streets and turned the whole 

‘stretch into a cluster of homes in place of a breeding-place 
for fevers?” 

“You talk just like a civic improvement society,’’ she 
said, laughing. 

“We did have a chap lecturing on that down at the club 
afew nights ago,” he admitted, “‘and maybe I have picked 
up a bit of the talk. But wouldn’t it be a good thing, 
anyhow?” 

“Oh, I quite approve of it, now that I see your plan,” 
she agreed; ‘‘ but could it be made to pay?” 

“Well,” he returned with a grave assumption of that 
businesslike air he had recently been trying to copy down 
at the Traders’ Club, “there are a hundred and twenty 
acres in the tract. I can buy it for two hundred dollars 
an acre, and sell each acre, in building lots, for full six 

It seems to me that this is enough margin 
to carry out the needed improvements and make the 
marketing of it worth while. What do you think of it?”’ 

They both gazed out over that desolate expanse and 
tried to picture it dotted with comfortable cottages, set 
down in grassy lawns that bor- 
dered on white, clean streets, and 
the idea of the transformation was 
an attractive one. 

“It looks to me like a perfectly 
splendid idea,’ Agnes admitted. 
“Iwonder what your father would 
have thought of it.” 

“Well,” confessed Bobby a 
trifle reluctantly, “this very 
proposition was presented to him 
several times, I believe, but he 
always declined to go into it.” 

“Then,” decided Agnes, so 
quickly and emphatically that it 
startled him, ‘‘ Don’t touch it.” 

“Oh, but you see,” he reminded 
her, “the Governor couldn’t go 
into everything that was offered 
him, and to this plan he never 
urged any objection but that he 
had too many irons in the fire.” 

“T wouldn’t touch it,’’ declared 
Agnes, and that was her final word 
in the matter, despite all his argu- 
ments. If John Burnit had de- 
clined to go into it, no matter for 
What reason, the plan was not 
worth considering. 
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is 
STILL undecided, but carrying Ls 
seriously the thought that he 
must overlook no opportunity if 
he was to prove himself the suc- 
cessful man that his father had so 
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ardently wished him to become, Bobby dropped into the 
Idlers’ Club for lunch, where Nick Allstyne and Payne 
Winthrop hailed him as one returned from the dead. 

“Just the chap,” declared Nick. ‘Stan Rogers has 
written me that I’m to scrape the regular crowd together 
and come up to his new lodge for a hunt, Stag affair, you 
know. Real sport and no pink-coat pretense.” 

“Sorry, Nick,’’ said Bobby, pluming himself a trifle 
upon his steadfastness to duty, “but I know what Stan’s 
stag affairs are like. It would mean two weeks at least, 
and I could not spare that much time from the city.” 

“Business again!’’ groaned Payne in mock dismay. 
“This grasping greed for gain is blighting the most prom- 
ising young men of our avaricious country. Why, it’s 
positively shameful, Bobby, when your father must have 
left you over three million.” 

‘Two hundred and fifty thousand, so far as I’m allowed 
to inquire just now,’’ corrected Bobby; “and I’m ordered 
to go into business with that and prove that I’m not such 
a blithering idiot that I can’t be trusted with the rest of it, 
whatever there is.”’ 

“But I thought you’d had your trial by fire and pulled 
out of it,” interposed Nick. ‘I heard that you had sold 
your interests or something, and when I saw a new sign 
over the store I knew that it was true. Sensible thing, I 
call it.” 

“Sensible!’’ winced Bobby. ‘You're allowing me a 
mighty pleasant way out of it, but the fact of the matter 
is that I lost in such a stinging way I’m bound to get back 
into the game and do nothing else until I win,” and he 
explained how Silas Trimmer had performed upon him a 
neat and delicate operation in commercial surgery. 

They were properly sympathetic; not that they cared 
much about business, but if Bobby had entered any game 
whatsoever in which he had been soundly beaten, they 
could quite understand his desire to stay in that game until 
he could show points on the right side. 

“ Nevertheless,’’ Nick urged, ‘‘ you ought to take a little 
breathing spell in between.’ 

All through lunch, and through the game of billiards 
which followed, they strove to make him see the error of 
his ways, but Bobby was obdurate, and at last they gave 
him up as a bad job, with the grave prediction that later 
he would find himself nothing more nor less than a beast 
of burden. When he left them Bobby was surprised at 
himself. For a time he had feared that in his declaration 
of such close attention to business he might be posing; 
but he found that to miss a stag hunting party, which 
heretofore had been one of his keenest delights, weighed 
upon him not at all; found actually that he would far 
rather stay in the city to engage in the great game of 
finance which was unfolding before him! He came upon 
this surprising discovery while he was on his way across 
to a side street, where, on the fourth floor of a store and 
warehouse building, he let himself in at a wide door with 
a latehkey and entered the gymnasium of Biff Bates. 
That gentleman, in trunks, sweater and sandals, was 
padding all alone around and around the edge of the hall at 
a steady jog, which, after twenty solid minutes, had left no 
effect whatever upon his respiration. 

“Getting fat as a butcher again,’’ he announced as he 
trotted steadily around to Bobby, suddenly stopping 
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short with an expansive grin across his wide face and a 
handshake that it took an athlete to withstand. ‘Got to 
cut it down or it'll put me on the blink. What’s the best 
thing you know, chum?” 

“How does this hit you?” asked Bobby, taking from his 
pocket the check Johnson had given him that morning. 

Mr. Bates looked at it with his hands behind him. 

‘Pleased to make your acquaintance,” he said to the 
slip of paper, nodding profoundly. 

“Oh, everybody’s friendly to these,” said Bobby, in- 
dorsing the check. ‘It is for the new gymnasium,” he 
explained. ‘‘ Now, partner, turn loose and monopolize the 
physical training business of this city.” 

“Partner!”’ scorned Mr. Bates. ‘Look here, old pal, 
there’s only one way I’ll take this big ticket, and that is 
that you'll drag down your split of the profits.” 

‘But don’t I on this place?” protested Bobby. 

“Nit!” retorted Mr. Bates with infinite scorn. “ You 
put them right back into the business, but that don’t go 
any more. If we start this big joint it’s got to be partners 
right, see? Or else take back this wealthy handwriting. I 
don’t guess I want it, anyhow. From past performances 
you need all the money in the world, and ten thousand 
simoleons will put a crimp in any wad.” 

“No,” laughed Bobby; ‘‘you’re saving it for me when 
you take it. I’ve just read a very nice note, left for me 
by the Governor, that I’d be a fool and lose anyhow.” 

Mr Bates grinned. 

“You will, all right, all right, if you’re going into busi- 
ness,” he admitted, and stuffed the check in the upturned 
cuff of his sweater. ‘‘ After these profit-and-loss artists get 
your goat on all the starts your old man left you, maybe 
I'll have to put up the eats and sleeps for you anyhow; 
huh?” and Mr. Bates laughed with keen enjoyment of this 
delicately-expressed idea. ‘‘ How are you going to divorce 
yourself from the rest of it, Bobby?” 

*‘T’m not quite sure,” said Bobby. ‘‘ You know that big 
stretch of swamp land, out on the Millberg Road?” 

““Where Paddy Dolan fell in and died from drinkin’ too 
much water? Sure I do.” 

‘Well, it has been suggested to me that I buy it, drain 
it, fill it, put in paved streets, cut it up into building lots 
and sell it.” 

*“‘ And build it full of these pale yellow shacks that the 
honest working slob buys with seventeen years of his 
wages, and then loses the shack?” Biff incredulously 
wanted to know. 

“You guessed wrong, Biff,’’ laughed Bobby. “Just 
selling the lots will be enough forme. What do you think 
of it?” 

“‘T don’t know,” said Mr. Bates thoughtfully. “I know 
they frame up such stunts and boost ’em strong in the 
papers, and if any of these real-estate sharps is working 
just for their healths they’ve been stung from all I’ve 
seen of ’em. But the main point is, who’s the guy that’s 
tryin’ to lead you to it?” 

“Oh, that part’s all right,” replied Bobby with perfect 
assurance. ‘‘ The man who wants me to finance this, and 
who has already bought some of the land, was one of my 
father’s right-hand men for nearly thirty years.” ° 

“Then that’s all right,”’ agreed Mr. Bates. ‘“‘ But say!” 
he suddenly exclaimed as a new thought struck him; “‘it’s 
a wonder this right-mitt mut of 
your father’s didn’t make the old 
man fall for it long ago, if it’s 
such a hot muffin.” 

“He did try it,” confessed 
Bobby with hesitation for the 
second time that day; “but the 
Governor always complained that 
he had too many other irons in 
the fire.”’ 

“He did, did he?” Mr. Bates 
wanted to know, fixing accusing 
eyes on Bobby. ‘“‘ Then don’t be 
the fall guy for any other touting. 
Your old man knew this business 
dope from Sheepshead Bay to 
Oakland. You take it from me 
that this tip ain’t the one best 
bet.” 

Bobby left the gymnasium with 
a certain degree of dissatisfaction, 
not only with Mr. Applerod’s 
scheme but with the fact 
that wherever he went his 
father’s business wisdom 
was thrown into his teeth. 
That evening, drawn to the 
atmosphere into which 
events had plunged him, he 
dined at the Traders’ Club. 
As he passed one of the 
tables Silas Trimmer leered 
up at him with the smile 
which, describing an almost 
perfect circle from nose to 
chin, a circle which was 
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bisetted by a row of yellow teeth and hooded with a 
bristle of stubby mustache, had always aggravated him 
almost past endurance. 'To-night it made him approach 
his dinner with vexation, and failing to find the man he 
had sought he finished hastily. As he went out, Silas 
Trimmer, though looking straight in his direction, did 
not seem to be at all aware of Bobby’s approach. He was 
deep in a business discussion with his priggish son-in-law. 

“It’s a great opportunity,’’ he was loudly insisting. “If 
I can secure that land I’ll drain and improve it and cut it 
up into building lots. This city is ripe for a suburban 
boom.” 

That settled it with Bobby. No matter what argu- 
ments there might be to the contrary, if Silas Trimmer had 
his eye on that piece of property, Bobby wanted it. 


Iv 


ners, though eagerness brought him early, had 
no sooner entered the study next morning than 
Bobby, who was already dressed for business and who had 
his machine standing outside the door, met him briskly. 

“Keep your hat on, Applerod,” he ordered. ‘‘ We'll go 
right around and buy the rest of that property at once.” 

“‘T thought those figures I left last night would convince 
you,” beamed Mr. Applerod. 

There is no describing the delight and pride with which 
that highly-gratified gentleman followed the energetic 
young Mr. Burnit to the curb, nor the dignity with which, 
a few minutes later, he led the way into the office of one 
Thorne, real-estate dealer. 

“Mr. Thorne, Mr. Robert Burnit,’”’ said Mr. Applerod, 
hastening straight to business. ‘Mr. Burnit has come 
around to close the deal for that Westmarsh property.” 

Mr. Thorne was suavity itself. as he shook hands with 
Mr. Burnit, but the most aching regret was in his tone as 
he spoke. 

“T’m very sorry indeed, Mr. Burnit,” he stated; ‘but 
that property, which, by the way, seems very much in 
demand, passed out of my hands yesterday afternoon.” 

“To whom?” Mr. Applerod excitedly wanted to know. 
“T think you might have let us have time to turn around, 
Thorne. I spoke about it to you yesterday morning, you 
know, and said that I felt quite hopeful Mr. Burnit would 
buy it.” 

“T know,” said Mr. Thorne, politely but coldly; “and 
I told you at the time that I never hold anything in the 
face of a bona-fide offer.” 

“But who has it?’’ Bobby insisted, more eager now to 
get it, since it had slipped away from him, than ever 
before. 

“The larger portion of it, the ninety-two acres adjoining 
Mr. Applerod’s twenty,” Mr. Thorne advised him, ‘‘ was 
taken up by Miles, Eddy & Co. The north eight acres are 
owned by Mr. Silas Trimmer, and I am quite positive, 
from what Mr. Trimmer told me, not two hours later, that 
this parcel is not for sale.” 

Bobby’s heart sank. Eight acres of that land had 
already been gobbled up by Silas Trimmer, and, no doubt, 
that astute and energetic business gentleman was now 
after the balance. 

“‘Where is the office of Miles, Eddy & Co.?” Bobby 
asked, with a crispness that pleased him tremendously 
as he used it. 

“Twenty-six Plum Street,”’ Mr. Thorne advised him. 

“Thanks,”’ said Bobby, and whirled out of the door, 
followed by the disconsolate Applerod. 

At the office of Miles, Eddy & Co. better luck awaited 
them. 

Yes, that firm had secured possession of the Westmarsh 
ninety-two acres. Yes, the property was listed for sale, 
having been bought strictly for speculative purposes. And 
its figure? The price was now three hundred dollars per 
acre. 

“Tl take it,” said Bobby. 

There was positive triumph in his voice as he announced 
this decision. He would show Silas Trimmer that he was 
awake at last, that he was not to be beaten in every deal. 

‘“‘Twenty-seven thousand six hundred dollars,” said 
Bobby, figuring the amount on a pad he picked up from 
Mr. Eddy’s desk. ‘Very well. Allow me to use your 
telephone a moment. Mr. Chalmers,” directed Bobby, 
when he had his lawyer on the wire, “ kindly get into com- 
munication with Miles, Eddy & Co. and look up the title 
on ninety-two acres of Westmarsh property, which they 
have for sale. If the title is clear the price is to be three 
hundred dollars per acre, for which amount you will 
have a check, payable to your order, within half an hour.”’ 

Then to Johnson—biting his pen-handle in Bobby’s 
study and wondering where his principal and Applerod 
could be at this hour—he telephoned to deliver a check in 
the amount of twenty-seven thousand six hundred dollars 
to Mr. Chalmers. Never, since he had been plunged into 
business,” had Bobby been so elated with himself as 
when he walked from the office of Miles, Eddy & Co., and, 
to keep up the good work, as soon as he reached the hall he 
turned to Applerod with a crisp, ringing voice, which was 
the product of that elation. 
“Now for an engineer,’’ he said. 








‘‘ Already as good as secured,’”’ Mr. Applerod announced, 
triumphant that every necessity had been anticipated. 
“Jimmy Platt, son of an old neighbor of mine. Fine, 
smart boy, and knows all about the Westmarsh proposi- 
tion. Bless you, I figured on this with him every vacation 
during his schooling!”’ 

An hour later, Bobby, Mr. Applerod and the secretly 
jubilant Jimmy Platt had sped out Westmarsh way, and 
were inspecting the hundred and twelve acres of swamp 
which the new firm of Burnit and Applerod held between 
them. 

“It’s a fine job,” said the young engineer, coveting anew 
the tremendous task as he bent upon it an admiring pro- 
fessional eye. ‘“‘ This tinie next year you won’t recognize 
theplace. It’sanoble thing, Mr. Burnit, toturnan utterly 
useless stretch of swamp like this into habitable land. 
Have you secured the entire tract?”’ 

“Unfortunately, no,”’ Bobby confessed with a frown. 
“The extreme north eight acres are owned by another 
party.” 

“And when you drain your property,” mused Jimmy, 
smiling, ‘ you will drain his.” 

‘Not if I can help it,”” declared Bobby emphatically. 

“You must come to some arrangement before you 
begin,” warned the engineer with the severe professional 
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“I Weigh a Hundred and Thirty-seven, but I Can 
Lick You the Best Day You Ever Lived” 


authority common to the quite young. Already, however, 
he was trying to grow regulation engineer’s whiskers; also 
he immediately planned to get married upon the proceeds 
of this big job, which, after years of chimerical dreaming, 
had become too real, almost, to be believed. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you could get the owner to stand his proportionate share 
of the expense of drainage.” 3 

Bobby smiled at the suggestion but made no other 
answer. He knew Silas Trimmer, or thought that he did, 
and the idea of Silas bearing a portion of a huge expense 
like this, when he could not be forced to shoulder it, struck 
him as distinctly humorous. 

That night, at the Traders’ Club, he was surprised when 
Mr. Trimmer walked over to his table and dropped his 
pudgy trunk and his lean limbs into a chair beside him. 
His yellow countenance was creased with ingratiating 
wrinkles, and the smile behind his immovable mustache 
became of perfectly flawless cireumference as his muddy 
black eyes peered at Bobby through thick spectacles. It 
seemed to Bobby that there was malice in the wrinkles 
about those eyes, but the address of Mr. Trimmer was 
most conciliatory. 

“T have a fuss to pick with you, young man,” he said 
with clumsy joviality. ‘‘ You beat me upon the purchase 
of that Westmarsh property. Very shrewd, indeed, Mr. 
Burnit; very like your father. I suppose that now, if I 
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wanted to buy it from you, I’d have to pay youa 
advance.” And he rubbed his hands as if to invite the 
opening of negotiations. 

“It is not for sale,” said Bobby, stiffening; “ but I m; 
consider a proposition to buy your eight acres.” 
offered this suggestion with reluctance, for he had no mind 
to enter transactions of any sort with Silas Tr 
Still, he recalled to himself with a sudden yielding to : 
business is business, and his father would probably hays 
waved all personal considerations aside at such a point, 

“Mine is for sale,’ offered Silas, a trifle too eagerly 
Bobby thought. : 

“How much?” he asked. 

‘A thousand dollars an acre.” 

“T won’t pay it,’’ said Bobby. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Trimmer with a deepening of that 
circular smile which Bobby now felt sure was maliciously 
sarcastic, “by the time it is drained it will be worth that 
to any purchaser.” 

“Suppose we drain it,” suggested Bobby, holding both 
his temper and his business object remarkably well jp 
hand. “ Will you stand your share of the cost?” 

“It strikes me as an entirely unnecessary expense at 
present,”’ said Silas, and smiled again. 

“Then it won’t be drained,” snapped Bobby. 

Later in the evening he caught Silas laughing at him, 
his shoulders heaving and every yellow fang protruding. 
The next morning, keeping earlier hours than ever before 
in his life, Bobby was waiting outside Jimmy Platt’s door 
when that gentleman came to work. 

“The first thing you do,”’ he directed, still with a mem- 
ory of that aggravating laugh, “I want you to builda 
cement wall straight across the north end of my Westmarsh 
property.” 

Mr. Platt smiled and shook his head. 

“Evidently you cannot buy that north eight acres, and 
don’t intend to drain it,’ he commented, stroking sagely 
the sparse beginning of those slow professional whiskers, 
“Tt’s your affair, of course, Mr. Burnit, but I am quite sure 
that spitework in engineering cannot be made to pay.” 

“‘ Nevertheless,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘ we’ll build that wall.” 

The previous afternoon Jimmy Platt had made a scale 
drawing of the property from city surveys, and now the 
two went over it carefully, discussing it in various phases 
for fully an hour, proving estimates of cost and general 
feasibility. At the conclusion of that time Bobby, well 
pleased with his own practical manner of looking into 
things, telephoned to Johnson and asked for Applerod. 
Mr. Applerod had not yet arrived. 

“Very well,” said Bobby, “when he comes have him 
step out and secure suitable offices for us,’’ and this detail 
dispatched he went out with his engineer to make a circuit 
of the property and study its drainage possibilities. 

From profiles that Platt had made they found the 
swamp at its upper point to be much lower than the level 
of the river, which ran beyond low hills nearly a mile away; 
but the river made a detour, including a considerable fall, 
coming back again to within a scant half-mile of the south- 
ern end of the tract, where it was much lower than the 
marsh. Between marsh and river at the south: was an 
immense hill, too steep and rugged for any practical pur- 
pose, and this they scaled. The west end of the city lay 
before them, crowding close to the river bank, and already 
its tentacles were creeping around and over the hills and 
on past the Westmarsh tract. Young Platt looked from 
river to swamp, his eyes glowing over the possibilities that 
lay before them. 

“Mr. Burnit,’’ he announced, after a gravity of thought 
which he strove his best to make take the place of expe 
rience, ‘‘ you ought to be able to buy this hill very cheaply. 
Just through here we’ll construct our drainage channel, 
and at the same time fill your marsh. It is one of the 
neatest opportunities I have ever seen, and I want to 
congratulate you upon your shrewdness in having picked 
out such a splendid investment.” 

This, Bobby felt, was praise from Cesar, and he was 
correspondingly elated. 
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} SB yerst did not return to the study until in the after 
noon. He found Johnson livid with abhorrence of 
Applerod’s gaudy metamorphosis. That gentleman wore 
a black frock coat, pin-striped light trousers, shining 
new shoes, sported a gold-headed cane, and on the table 
was the glistening new silk hat which had reposed upon his 
snow-white curls. His pink face was beaming as he arose 
to greet his partner. 

“Mr. Burnit,” said he, shaking hands with almost 
trembling gravity and importance, ‘this day is the apex 
of my life.” 

“T hope that it may prove fortunate for both of us,” 
replied Bobby, repressing his smile at the acquisition of 
the “‘make-up”’ which Applerod had for years aspired to 
wear legitimately. 

Johnson, humped over the desk that had once been 
Bobby’s father’s, snorted and looked up at the stern por 
trait of old John Burnit; then he drew from the index file 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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THE FIRING LINE 


CHAPTER IX 


HEY went together ina 

T double chair, spinning noise- 

lessly over the shell road 
which wound through oleander and hibiscus hedges. Great 
orange and sulphur tinted butterflies kept pace with them 
as they traveled swiftly southward ; the long, slim shadows 
of palms gridironed the sunny road, for the sun was in the 

west, and already a bird here and there had ventured on a 

note or two as prelude to the evening song, and over the 

ocean wild ducks were rising in clouds, swinging and drift- 
ing and settling again as though in short rehearsal for their 
sunset flight. 

“Your hostess is Mrs. Tom O’Hara,” said the girl; 
“when you have enough of it look at me and I’ll under- 
stand. And if you try to hide in a corner with some soulful 
girl I’lllook at you—if it bores me too much. So don’t sit 
still with an infatuated smile, as Cecile does, when she sees 
that I wish to make my adieus.” 

“I’m so likely to,”’ he said, ‘‘when escape means that 
I'll have you to myself again.” 

There was a trifle more significance in the unconsidered 
speech than he had intended. The girl looked absently 
straight in front of her; he sat motionless, uncomfortable 
at his own words, but too wise to attempt to modify them 
by more words. 

Other chairs passed them now along the road—there 
were nods of recognition, gay salutes, an intimate word or 
two as the light-wheeled vehicles flashed past; and in a 
moment more the tall gate posts and iron grille of Mrs. 
Tom O’Hara’s villa, Tsana Lahni, glimmered under an 
avenue of superb royal palms. 

The avenue was crowded with slender-wheeled, basket- 
bodied chairs gay with the plumage of pretty women: the 
scene on the lawns beyond was charming where an orange 
and white pavilion was pitched against the intense green 
of the foliage, and the pelouse was all dotted and streaked 
with the vivid colors of sunshades and gowns. 

“Ulysses among the sirens,’’ she whispered as they made 
their way toward their hostess, exchanging recognition 
with people everywhere in the throngs. ‘‘ Here they.are— 
all of them—and there’s Miss Suydam, too unconscious of 
us. How hath the House of Hamil fallen! ——” 

“Tf you talk that way I won’t leave you for one second 
while we’re here!’ he said under his breath. 

“Nonsense; it only hurts me, not my pride. And half 
acup of unforbidden tea will drown the memory of that 
insolence x 

She bent forward with smiling composure to shake 
hands with Mrs. Tom O’Hara, a tall, olive-tinted, black- 
haired beauty; presented Hamil to his hostess, and left 
him planted, to exchange impulsive amenities with little 
Mrs. Ascott. 

Mrs. Tom O’Hara, a delicate, living Gainsborough in 
black and white, was probably the handsomest woman in 
the South. She dressed with that perfection of simplicity 
which only a few can afford; she wore only a single jewel 
ata time, but the gem was always matchless. 

Warm-hearted, generous and restless, she loved the 
character of Lady Bountiful; and, naively convinced of 
her own unassailable supremacy, played very picturesquely 
the réle of graciousness and patronage to the tenants of 
her great estates and of her social and intellectual world 
alike. Hence, although she went where many of her less 
fashionable guests might not have been asked to go, she 
herself paid self-confident homage to intellect as she under- 
stood it, and in her own house her entourage was as mixed 
as her notions of a ‘‘salon’’ permitted. 

She was gracious to Hamil on account of his aunt, his 
profession and himself. Also her instinct was to be nice 
toeverybody. As hostess she had but a moment to accord 
him, but during that moment she contrived to speak 
reassuringly of the Suydam genealogy, the art of landscape 
architecture, and impart a little special knowledge from 
her inexhaustible reserve, informing him that the name of 
her villa, Tsa-na Lah-ni, was Seminole, and meant “ Yel- 
low Butterfly.” And then she passed him sweetly along 
into a crush of bright-eyed young things who attempted to 
pour tea into him and be agreeable in various artless ways; 
and, presently, he found himself in a back-water where 
fashion and intellect were conscientiously trying to mix. 

Close to him, a girl spoke of the ‘purple perfume of 
petunias,” and a man used the phrases, ‘‘ body politic” 
and ‘‘the gayety of nations.” 

So he knew he was among the elect, redundant and 
— precious. A chinless young man turned to him and 
said : 





“There is nobody to-day who writes as Bernard Haw 
Writes.” 

“Does anybody want to?” asked Hamil pleasantly. 

“You mean that this is an age of trumpery romance?”’ 
demanded a heavy gentleman in dull disdain. ‘“ William 
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“Iam Trying to Think of You—Because 
You Love Me-—” 


Dean has erased all romance from modern life with one 
smear of his honest thumb!” 

‘‘The honest thumb that persistently and patiently rubs 
the scales from sapphire and golden wings, in order to be 
certain that the vination of the ornithoptera is still under- 
neath, is not the digit of inspiration,” suggested Hamil. 

The disciple turned a dull brick-color; but he betrayed 
neither his master nor himself. 

‘“What,”’ he asked heavily, ‘‘is an ornithoptera?”’ 

A very thin author, who had been twisting himself into 
a number of shapes and listening, thrust his neck forward 
into the arena and considered Hamil with the pale grimace 
of challenge. 

“Henry Haynes?” he inquired—‘‘ your appreciation in 
one phrase, Mr. Hamil.” 

“In a Henry Haynes phrase?’’ asked Hamil good- 
humoredly. 

“The same old calumny ?”’ said the thin author, writhing 
almost off his chair. 

‘“‘I’m afraid so; and the remedy a daily dose of verbi- 
fuge—until he gets back to the suffocated fount of inspira- 
tion. I am very sorry if I seem to differ from everybody, 
but everybody seems to differ fromtme, so,I can’t help it.” 

A Swami, unctuous and fat, and furious at the lack of 
feminine attention, said something suavely outrageous 
about modern women. He was immediately surrounded 
by several mature examples who adored to be safely 
smitten by the gelatinous and esoteric. 


A little, flabby, featureless, but 
very fashionable, portrait painter 
muttered to Hamil: ‘‘ Orient and 
Occident! the molluskularand the 
muscular. Mr. Hamil, do you realize what the Occidentis?’’ 

‘“‘Geographically?” inquired Hamil wearily. 

“‘No, symbolically. It is that!” explained the painter, 
doubling his meagre biceps and punching at the infinite 
with a flattened thumb. ‘‘That,” he repeated, ‘‘is Amer- 
ica. Do you comprehend?” 

The wan young girl who had spoken of the purple per- 
fume of petunias said that she understood. It may be that 
she did; she reviewed literature for the Tribune. 

Harried and restless, Hamil looked for Shiela and saw 
Portlaw, very hot and uncomfortable in his best raiment, 
shooting his cuffs and looking dully about for some avenue 
of escape; and Hamil, exasperated with purple perfumes 
and thumbs, meanly snared him and left him to confront a 
rather ample and demonstrative young girl who believed 
that all human thought was precious—even sinful thought 
—of which she knew as much as a newly-hatched cater- . 
pillar. However, Portlaw was able to enlighten her, if he 
cared to. 

Again and again Hamil, wandering in circles, looked 
across the wilderness of women’s hats at Shiela Cardross, 
but a dozen men surrounded her, and among them he 
noticed the graceful figure of Malcourt directly in front 
of her, blocking any signal he might have given. 

Somebody was saying something about Mrs. Ascott. 
He recollected that he hadn’t met her, so he found some- 
body to present him. 

‘*And you are the man?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Ascott softly, 
considering him with her head on one side. ‘Shiela 
Cardross wrote to me in New York about you, but I’ve 
wanted to inspect you for my own information.” 

“‘Are you doing it now?” he asked, amused. 

“It’s done! Do you imagine you are complex? I’ve 
heard various tales about you from three sources, to-day: 
from an old friend, Louis Malcourt; from another, Vir- 
ginia Suydam; and steadily during the last month — 
including to-day—from Shiela Cardross. But I couldn’t 
find a true verdict until the accused appeared personally 
before me. Tell me, Mr. Hamil, do you plead guilty to 
being as amiable as the somewhat contradictory evidence 
indicates?” 

“Parole me in custody of this court and let me convince 
your Honor,” said Hamil, looking into the captivatingly 
cool and humorous face upturned to his. 

Mrs. Ascott was small and finely moulded; something 
of the miniature grande dame in porcelain. The poise of 
her head, the lifted chin, every detail in the polished and 
delicately-tinted surface reflected cool experience of the 
world and of men. Yet the eyes were young, and there 
was no hardness in them, and the mouth seemed curiously 
unfashioned for worldly badinage—a very wistful, full- 
lipped mouth that must have been disciplined in some sad 
school to love its cheerfulness in repose. 

‘‘T am wondering,” she said, ‘‘why Mr. Portlaw does 
not comeand talk tome. Weare neighbors in thecountry, 
you know; I live at Pride’s Fall. I don’t think it’s par- 
ticularly civil of him to avoid me.” 

“‘T can’t imagine anybody, including Portlaw, avoiding 
you,” he said. 

‘We were such good friends—I don’t know—he behaved 
very badly to me last autumn.” 

They chatted together for a moment or two in the same 
inconsequential vein; then, other people being presented, 
she nodded an amiable dismissal ; and, as he stepped aside, 
held out her hand. 

‘There are a lot of things I'd like to ask you some day; 
one is about a park for me at Pride’s Fall—oh, the tiniest 
sort of a park, only it should be quite formal in all its 
miniature details. Will you let Shiela bring you for a little 
conference? Soon ?” 

He promised and took his leave, elated at the chances 
of a new commission, hunting through the constantly 
arriving and departing throngs for Shiela. And presently 
he encountered his aunt. 

“You certainly do neglect me,”’ she said with her en- 
gaging and care-free laugh. ‘‘Where have you been for 
a week?” 

“In the flat-woods. And, by the way, don’t worry 
about any snakes. Virginia said you were anxious.” 

‘‘Nonsense,” said his aunt, amused, ‘‘ Virginia is trying 
to plague you! I said nothing about snakes to her.” 

‘‘Didn’t you say there were snakes in my district?” 

“No. I did say there were girls in your district, but it 
didn’t worry me.” 

His face was so serious that the smile died out on her 
own. 

‘Why, Garret,” she said, “surely you are not offended, 
are you?” 
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‘‘Not with you. Virginia has apparently taken her cue 
from that unspeakable Mrs. Van Dieman,-and is acting 
like the deuce toward Shiela Cardross. Couldn’t you find 
an opportunity to discourage that sort of behavior? It’s 
astonishingly underbred.”’ 

His aunt’s eyelids flickered as she regarded him. 

‘*Come to see me to-night and explain a little more fully 
what Virginia has done, dear. Colonel Vetchen is hunting 
for me and I’m going to let him find me now. Why don’t 
you come back with us if you are not looking for anybody 
in particular.” 

‘I’m looking for Shiela Cardross,”’ he said. 

‘*Oh, she’s over there on the terrace holding her fascinat- 
ing court—with Louis Malcourt at her heels as usual.” 

**T didn’t know that Malcourt was usually at her heels,”’ 
he said almost irritably. It was the second time he had 
heard that comment, and he found it unaccountably 
distasteful. 

His aunt looked up, smiling. 

“‘Can’t we dine together, Garry?” 

se Yes.”’ 

“Thank you, dear’’—faintly ironical. ‘‘So now if you'll 
go I’ll reveal myself to Gussie Vetchen. Stand aside, my 
condescending friend.” 

He said, smiling: ‘‘ You’re the prettiest revelation here. 
I'll be at the hotel at eight.” 

And with that they parted, just as the happy little 
Vetchen, catching sight of them, came bustling up with 
all the fuss and demonstration of a long-lost terrier. 

A few minutes later Hamil found Shiela Cardross sur- 
rounded by her inevitable entourage—a jolly, animated 
circle hemming her in, with Malcourt at her left and Van 
Tassel Cuyp on her right; and he halted on the circle’s 
edge to look and listen, glancing askance at Malcourt 
with a curiosity unaccustomed. 

That young man, with his well-made, graceful figure, his 
dark hair and vivid tints, had neve- particularly impressed: 
Hamil. He had accepted him at his face value, lacking 
the interest to appraise him; and the acquaintance had 
always been as cssual and agreeable as mutual good- 
humor permitted. But now Malcourt, as a type, attracted 
his attention; and for a moment he contrasted this rather 
fiorid example with the specimens of young men around 
him. Then he looked at Shiela Cardross. Her delicately 
noble head was bent a trifle as she listened with the other 
to Malcourt’s fluent humor; and it remained so, though 
at moments she lifted her eyes in that straight, questioning 
gaze which left the brows level. 

And now she was replying to Malcourt; and Hamil 
watched her and listened to her with newer interest, noting 
the poise, the subtle reserve under the gayest provocation 
of badinage—the melody of her rare laughter, the un- 
affected sweetness of her voice, and its satisfying sincerity 
— satisfying as the clear regard from her lifted eyes. 

Small wonder men were attracted; Hamil could under- 
stand what drew them—the instinctive recognition of a 
fibre finer and a metal purer than was often found under 
the surface of such loveliness. 

And now, as he watched her, the merriment broke out 
again around her, and she laughed, lifting her face to his in 
all its youthfully bewildering beauty—ard saw him stand- 
ing near her for the first time. 

Without apparent reason a dull color rose to his face; 
and, as though answering fire with fire, her fainter signal 
in response tinted lip and cheek. 

It was scarcely the signal agreed upon for their depar- 
ture; and for a moment longer, amid the laughing tumult, 
she sat looking at him as though confused. Malcourt 
bent forward saying something to her, but she rose while 
he was speaking, 
as though she had 
not heard him, and 
Hamil walked 
through the circle 
to where she stood. 
A number of very 
young men looked 
around at him with 
hostile eyes; Mal- 
court’s brows lifted 
a trifle; then he 
shot an ironical 
glance at Shiela 
and, as the circle 
disintegrated, saun- 
tered up, bland, 
debonair, to accept 
his congé. 

His bow, a shade 
exaggerated, and 
thenarrowed mock- 
ing of his eyes es- 
caped her; and 
even what he said 
made no impres- 
sion as she stood, 
brightly inatten- 
tive, looking across 






















“What Else is There—Until I Snuff Out!” 


the little throng at Hamil. And Mal- 
court’s smile became flickering and 
uncertain when she left the terrace with 
Hamil, moving very slowly side by side 
across the lawn. 

‘Such lots of pretty women,’”’ com- 
mented Shiela. ‘‘Have you been pass- 
ably amused?” 

‘*Passably,” he replied in a slightly 
sullen tone. 

‘Oh, only passably? I rather hoped 
that unawakened heart of yours might 
be aroused to-day.” 

‘It has been.” 

‘“‘Not Mrs. Ascott!” she exclaimed, 
halting. 

“Not Mrs. Ascott.” 

‘‘Mrs. Tom O’Hara! Is it? Every 
man promptly goes to smash when Mrs. 
Tom looks sideways. ’ 

*‘Oh, Lord!” he said with a shrug. 

“That is not nice of you, Mr. Hamil. 
If it is not with her you have fallen in 
love there is a more civil way of deny- 
ing it.”’ 

‘*Did you take what I said seriously?” 
he asked—‘‘about falling in love?’”’ 

‘*Woere you not serious?” 

‘“*T could be if you were,” he said in a 
tone which slightly startled her. She 
looked up at him questioningly; he 
said: 

‘I’ve had a stupid time without you. 
The little I’ve seen of you has spoiled 
other women for me. And I’ve just 
foundit out. Doyoumind mysayingso?”’ 

‘Are you not a little overemphatic in your loyalty to 
me? I like it, but not at the expense of others, please.” 

They moved on together, slowly and in step. His head 
was bent, face sullen and uncomfortably flushed. Again 
she felt the curiously unaccountable glow in her own 
cheeks responding in pink fire once more; and, annoyed 
and confused, she halted and looked up at him with that 
frank confidence characteristic of her. 

‘‘Something has gone wrong,” she said. ‘‘Tell me.” 

“‘T will. I’m telling myself now.’’ She laughed, stole 
a glance at him, then her face fell. 

“T certainly don’t know what you mean, and I’m not 
very sure that you know.” 

She was right; he did not yet know. Strange, swift 
pulses were beating in temple and throat; strange tumults 
and confusion were threatening his common-sense, par- 
alyzing will-power. A slow, resistless intoxication had 
enveloped him, through which instinctively persisted one 
warning ray of reason. In the light of that single ray he 
strove to think clearly. They walked to the pavilion 
together, he silent, sombre-eyed, taking a mechanical 
leave of his hostess, fulfilling conventions while scarcely 
aware of the routine or of the people around him; she 
composed, sweet, conventionally faultless—and a trifle 
pale as they turned away together across the lawn. 

When they took their places side by side in the chair 
she was saying something perfunctory concerning the 
féte and Mrs. Ascott. And as he offered no comment: 
‘Don’t you think her very charming and sincere. 

Are you listening to me, Mr. Hamil?” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘Every one was jolly. Yes, indeed.” 

‘‘And—the girl who adores the purple perfume of 
petunias?”’ she asked mischievously. ‘‘J think that 
same purple perfume has made you 
drowsy, my uncivil friend.” 

He turned. ‘‘Oh, you heard that ?” 

“Yes; I thought it best to keep a 
sisterly eye on you.” 

He forced a smile. 

“You were very much amused, I 
suppose—to see me sitting bras-dessus- 
bras-dessous with the high-browed and 
precious.” 

“Not amused; no. I was worried; 
you appeared to be so hopelessly capti- 
vated by her of the purple perfumery. 
Still, knowing you to be a man nor- 
mally innocent of sentiment, I hoped 
for Mrs. Ascott and the best.” 

“Did I once tell you that there 
was no sentiment in me, Calypso? 
I believe I did.” 

‘*You certainly did, brother,” 
she replied with cheerful satis- 
faction. 

“ Well, I ” 

‘‘_And,” she interrupted 
calmly, ‘‘I believed you. I am 
particularly happy now in believ- 
ing you.” A pause—and she 
glanced at him. ‘‘In fact, speak- 
ing seriously, it is the nicest 
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He said nothing 
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From time to time 
the girl cast a furtive 
glance toward him; 
but he was looki 
straight ahead with 
a darkly-set face; 
and an ache, dull, 
scarcely perceptible, 
grew in her heart as 
they flew on along the glimmering road. 

“Of what are you thinking, brother?” she asked per. 
suasively. 

“Of something I am going to do as soon as I reach 
home; I mean your home.” 

“‘I wish it were yours, too,’’ she said, smiling frankly; 
‘*you are such a safe, sound, satisfactory substitute for 
another brother.’’ And, as he made no re 
sponse: ‘‘What is this thing which you are going to do 
when you reach home?”’ 

“*T am going to ask your mother a question.” 

In quiet she turned toward him, but his face was 
doggedly set forward as the chair circled through the gates 
and swept up to the terrace. 

He sprang out; and as he aided her to descend she felt 
his hand trembling under hers. A blind thrill of premoni- 
tion halted her; then she bit her lip, turned, and mounted 
the steps with him. At the door he stood aside for her to 
pass; but again she paused and turned to Hamil, irres- 
olute, confused, not even daring to analyze what sheer 
instinct was clamoring; what intuition was reading even 
now in his face, what her ears divined in his unsteady voice 
uttering some commonplace to thank her for the day 
spent with him. , 

‘‘What is it that you are going to say to my mother?” 
she asked again. 

And at the same instant she knew from his eyes—gazing 
into them in dread and dismay. 

“Don’t!” she said breathlessly; ‘‘I cannot let ——” 
The mounting wave of color swept her: ‘‘ Don’t go to her! 
— don’t ask such a—a thing. Iam 4 

She faltered, looking up at him with terrified eyes, and 
laid one hand on his arm. 

The frightened, wordless appeal stunned him as they 
stood there, confronting one another. Suddenly hope 
came surging up within her; her hand fell from his arm; 
she lifted her eyes in flushed silence—only to find hopeless 
confirmation of all she dreaded in his set and colorless face. 

‘Mr. Hamil,’’ she said tremulously, ‘‘I never dreamed 





“No, you didn’t. Idid. It is all right, Shiela.” 

“‘Oh—I—I never, never dreamed of it!’’—shocked and 
pitifully incredulous still. 

‘fT know you didn’t. Don’t worry.” His voice was 
very geritle, but he was not looking at her. 

“Ts it my fault, Mr. Hamil?” 

“Your fault?” he repeated, surprised. 
you done?”’ 

‘*I—don’t know.” 

He stood gazing absently out into the flaming west; 
and, speaking as though unaware: ‘‘From the first—I 
realize it now—even from the first moment when you 
sprang into my life out of the fog and the sea—Shiela! 
Shiela !—I - 

“Don’t!” she whispered—‘‘don’t say it.”” She swayed 
back against the wall, her hand covered eyes an instant— 
and dropped helpless, hopeless. 

They faced each other. 

‘‘Believe that I am—sorry,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Will you 
believe it? I did not know; I did not dream of it.” 

His face changed as though something within him was 
being darkly aroused. 


“What have 
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“ After all, ” he said, ‘‘no man ever lived who could 
kil hope." is no hope to kill ——” 

“No chance, Shiela?”’ 

“There has never been any chance———’’ She was 

trembling; he took both her hands. They were ice cold. 

He straightened up, squaring his shoulders. “This 
won't do,”’ he said. “I’m not going to distress you— 

n you again.” The smile he forced was to his credit. 

“Shiela, you ’d love me if you could, wouldn’t you?” 

“Y-yes,”’ with a shiver. 

“Then it’s all right and you mustn’t worry. 

Can't we get back to the old footing again?” 

“N-no; it’s gone.’ 

“Then we'll find even firmer ground.” 

“Yes—firmer ground, Mr. Hamil.” 

He released her chilled hands, swung around, and took a 
thoughtful step or two. 

“Firmer, safer ground,” he repeated. ‘‘Once you said 
to me, ‘Let us each enjoy our own griefs unmolested.’’’ 
He laughed. ‘‘Didn’t you say that—years ago?” 

“Yes,” 

“ And I replied —yearsago—that I had nogriefs to enjoy. 
Didn’t 1? Well, if this is grief, Shiela, I wouldn’t exchange 
itfor another man’s happiness. So, I’ll follow your advice 
and enjoy it in my own fashion. . . . Shiela, you don’t 
smile very often, but I wish you would now.” 

But the ghost of a smile left her pallor unchanged. 
She moved toward the stairs, wearily, stopped and turned. 

“Tt cannot end this way,’ she said. ‘‘I want you to 
know how—to know—to know that I—am-—sensikle of 
w-what honor you have done me. Wait! I-—I can’t let 
you think that I—do not—care, Mr. Hamil. Believe 
that I do:i--oh, deeply. And forgive me ” She 
stretched out one hand. He took it, holding it between 
both of his for a moment, lightly. 

“Ts all clear between us, Calypso dear?” 

“Tt will be—when I have courage to tell you.” 

‘Then all’s well with the world —if it’s still underfoot— 
or somewhere in the vicinity. I'll find it again; you'll be 
good enough to point it out to me, Shiela. ‘ 

I’ve an engagement to improve a few square miles 





Portlaw’s camp together two years ago. I have been 
told that you and Miss Suydam are cousins after a 
fashion.” 

‘* After a fashion, I believe.” 

‘‘She’s tremendously attractive, Hamil.” 

“What? Oh, yes, very.” 

“Evidently no sentiment lost between you,” 
the other. 

‘No, of course not; no sentiment.” 

Malcourt said carelessly: ‘‘I’m riding with Miss Suydam 
to-morrow. That’s one reason I’m not going on this 
duck-hunt.” 

Hamil nodded. 

‘‘ Another reason,”’ he continued, intent on the glowing 
end of his cigarette, ‘‘is that I’m rather fortunate at the 
club just now—-and I don’t care to disturb any run of 
luck that seems inclined to drift my way. Would you give 
your luck the double cross?” 

‘I suppose not,” said Hamil vaguely—‘‘if I ever had 
any.” 

‘*That’s the way I feel. And it’s all kinds of luck that’s 
chasing me. All kinds, Hamil. One kind, for example, 
wears hair that matches my cuff-links. Odd, isn’t it?” 
he added, examining the golden links with a smile. 

Hamil nodded inattentively. 

“‘T am about seven thousand dollars ahead on the other 
sort of luck,’’ observed Malcourt. ‘If it holds to-night 
I'll inaugurate a killing that will astonish the brothers B. 
yonder. By the way, now that you have your club ticket 
why don’t you use it—one way or another ?” 

“Perhaps,” replied Hamil listlessly. 

A few minutes later Malcourt, becoming bored, genially 
took his leave; and Hamil turned an electric switch and 
began to undo his collar and tie. 

He was in no hurry; at times he suspended operations 
to pace aimlessly to and fro; and after a while, half 
undressed, he dropped into an armchair, clinched hands 
supporting his temples. 

Presently he said aloud to himself: “It’s absolutely 
impossible. It can’t happen this way. How can it?” 


laughed 
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His heavy pulse answered the question; a tense strain, 
irksome as an ache, dragged steadily at something within 
him which resisted, dulling reason and thought. 

For a long time he sat there inert, listening for the 
sound of her voice which echoed at moments through the 
stunned silence within him. And at last he stumbled to 
his feet like a stricken man on the firing line, stupefied 
that the thing had happened to him, and stood unsteadily 
looking around. Then he went heavily about his dressing. 

Later, when he was ready to leave his room, he heard 
Malcourt walking through the corridor outside —a leisurely 
and lightly-stepping Malcourt, whistling a lively air. 
And, when Malcourt had passed, came Cecile rustling from 
the western corridor, gay, quick-stepping, her enchanting 
laughter passing through the corridor like a fresh breeze 
as she joined Mrs. Carrick on the stairs. Then silence; 
and he opened his door. And Shiela Cardross, passing 
noiselessly, turned at the sound. 

His face must have been easy to read, for her own 
promptly lost its color, and with an involuntary recoil she 
stepped back against the wall, staring at him in pallid 
silence. 

“‘What is the matter?” he asked, scarcely recognizing 
his own voice. And striving to shake off the unreality of 
it all with a laugh: ‘‘ You look like some pretty ghost from 
dreamland—with your white gown and arms and face. 
Shall we descend into the waking world together?” 

They stood for a moment motionless, locking straight 
at one another; then the smile died out on his face, but 
he still strove to speak lightly, using effort, like a man 
with a dream dark upon him: ‘‘I am waiting for your 
pretty ghostship.”’ 

Her lips moved in reply; no sound came from them. 

‘Are you afraid of me?’’ he said. 

*“*Yes.”’ 

“‘Of me, Shiela?”’ 

“Of us both. You don’t know—you don’t know!” 

*‘Know what, Shiela?”’ 

‘‘What I am—what I have done. 


you. 


And I've got to tell 

Her mouth quivered suddenly, and she faced him, 
fighting for self-control. ‘‘I’ve got to tell you. 
Things cannot be left in this way between us. I 





onit. . . . That’s what I need—plenty of work 
—don’t I, Shiela?” 

The clear, mellow horn of a motor sounded from the 
twilit lawn; the others were arriving. He dropped 
her hand; she gathered her filmy skirts and swiftly 

mounted the great stairs, leaving him to greet her 
father and Gray on the terrace. 

“Hello, Hamil!” called out Cardross, senior, from 
the lawn, ‘‘are you game for a crack at the ducks 
to-morrow? My men report Ruffle Lake full of coots 
and blue-bills, and there’ll be bigger duck in the 
West Lagoons.” 

“I’m going, too,” said Gray, ‘‘also Shiela if she 
wants to—and four guides and that Seminole, Little 
Tiger.” 

Hamil glanced restlessly at the forest where his 
work lay. And he needed it now. But he said 
pleasantly, ‘‘I’ll go if you say so.’ 

“Of course I say so,”’ exclaimed Cardross heartily. 
“Gray, does Louis Malcourt still wish to go?” 

“He spoke of it last week.” 

“Well, if he hasn’t changed his rather volatile 
mind, telephone for Adams. We'll require a guide 
apiece. And he can have that buckskin horse; and 
tell him to pick out his own gun.” And to Hamil, 
cordially : ‘‘Shiela and Louis and Gray will probably 
wander about together and you and I will do the 
real shooting. But Shiela is a shot—if she chooses. 
Gray would rather capture a scarce jungle butterfly. 
Hello, here’s Louis now! Are you glad we're going 
at last?” 

“Very,” replied Hamil, as Malcourt strolled up 
and airily signified his intention of making one of 
the party. But as soon as he learned that they 
might remain away three days or more he laugh- 
ingly demurred. 

The four men lingered for a few minutes in the 
hall discussing guns, dogs and guides; then Hamil 
mounted the stairs, and Malcourt went with him, 
talking all the while in that easy, fluent, amusing 
manner which, if he chose, could be as agreeably 
graceful as every attitude and movement of his lithe 
body. His voice, too, had that engagingly caressing 
quality characteristic of him when in good humor; 
he really had little to say to Hamil, but being on 
such excellent terms with himself he said a great deal 
about nothing in particular; and as he persistently 
lingered by Hamil’s door the latter invited him in. 

There Malcourt lit a cigarette, seated lazily astride 
a chair, arms folded across the back, aimlessly 
humorous in recounting his adventures at the Ascott 
function, while Hamil stood with his back to the 
darkening window twisting his unlighted cigarette 
into minute shreds and waiting for him to go. 





thought they could, but they can’t.” 
He crossed the corridor, slowly; she straightened 
up at his approach, white, rigid, breathless. 
**What is it that has frightened you?” he said. 
‘‘What you—said—to me.” 
“That I love you?” 
“Yes; that.” 
**Why should it frighten you?” 
“Must I tell you?”’ 
“If it will help you.” 
“‘T am past help. But it will end you're caring 


for me. And from making me—care—for you. I 
must do it; this cannot go on ——”’ 

“*Shiela!”’ 

She faced him, white as death, looking at him 
blindly. 


“3 am trying to think of you— because you love 
me 

Fright chilled her blood, killing pulse and color. 
“T am trying to be kind—because I care for you— 
and we must end this before it ends us. . 
Listen to my miserable, pitiful, little secret, Mr. 
Hamil. I—I have—I am not—free.” 

“Not free!” 

“I was married two years ago—when I was 
eighteen years old. Three people in the world 
know it: you, I, and—the man I married.” 

“Married!” he repeated, stupefied. 

She looked at him steadily a moment. 

“I think your love has been done to death, Mr. 
Hamil. My own danger was greater than you 
knew; but it was for your sake— because you loved 
me. Good-night.”’ 

Stunned, he saw her pass him and descend the 
stairs, stood for a space alone, then, scarce knowing 
what he did, he went down into the great living- 
room to take his leave of the family gathered there 
before dinner had been announced. They all 
seemed to be there; he was indifferently conscious 
of hearing his own words like a man who listens to 
an unfamiliar voice in a distant room. 

The rapid, soundless night ride to the hotel 
seemed unreal; the lights in the café, the noise and 
movement, the pretty face of his aunt with the pink 
reflection from the candle-shades on her cheeks—all 
seemed as unconvincing as himself and this thing 
that he could not grasp—could not understand— 
could not realize had befallen him—and her. 

If Miss Palliser was sensible of any change in him 
or his voice or manner she did not betray it. Way- 
ward came over to speak to them, limping very 
slightly, tall, straight, ruddy, the gray silvering his 
temples and edging his mustache. 

And after a while Hamil found himself sitting 














“Rather jolly to meet Miss Suydam again,” 
observed Malcourt. ‘‘We were great friends at 
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“Married!” He Repeated, Stupefied 


silent, a partly-burned cigar between his fingers, 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Old-Age Pensions 


i” THE matter of making paupers and trying to take 
care of them—a salient characteristic of her system for 
centuries— England has progressed encouragingly of late. 
After having stood with a lifted, dubious foot for some 
years, she now takes the further step of proposing old-age 
pensions. According to Mr. Asquith’s scheme, all frugal 
and industrious poor, above seventy years of age, whose 
weekly incomes do net exceed ten shillings, are to receive 
five shillings a week from the government. 

The argument is, of course, that any one who has 
labored to the age of seventy has fairly earned his keep for 
the remainder of his life. But the pension scheme implies 
the further argument that, although he has earned it, he 
hasn’t got it, and the government must pay the debt. 

We are inclined to agree, therefore, with those who view 
this scheme as merely the thin edge of the wedge. Five 
hundred thousand persons, it is estimated, are eligible for 
the pension. Some of them, surely, will begin working on 
the following problem: 

If they are getting only ten shillings at seventy, when 

‘the government itself says they are entitled to fifteen, how 
much less than they were entitled to did they get at thirty ? 

The result, we presume, will be a pension for all persons 
above the age of sixteen whose incomes fall below a given 
amount. The pensions will be met by increased taxation, 
falling upon landlords, manufacturers, merchants, stock- 
holdevs and propertied classes generally. Thus the net 
effect will be much the same as though wages were raised 
to a point equaling the old rate plus the pensions. 

It seems a very odd way of doing it, but England has 
long been famous for odd ways. 


Germany’s Way of Insuring Peace 


ONEY is now about twice as dear at Berlin and 
I Frankfort as at London, Paris and New York, and 
the German bank rate is five and a half per cent. 

The recent issues of bonds of the empire and of the 
state of Prussia, amounting to a hundred and sixty mil- 
lions, and bearing four per cent., were sold at a slight dis- 
count, and by no means eagerly sought. The debt of the 
empire and of Prussia is more than three times that of the 
United States and bears a considerably higher average 
interest rate. Part of the German debt represents rail- 
roads, but great additions have been made of late to cover 
unproductive expenditures. Deficit is a striking feature 
of the imperial budget. 

Germany insures peace, by preparedness for war, in a 
far more thoroughgoing way —especially when national re- 
sources are compared—than we do. To picture what a 
few divisions of the German army, strategetically planted 
upon our shores, would do to Newport, Coney Island, 
Atlantic City and other exposed points has a standing 
fascination, of the gruesome sort, for many martial minds. 

To picture what the German tax collector and recruiting 
sergeants do at home has also a standing fascination for 
German Socialists. Their fascination is the more reason- 
able. It helps powerfully to keep them going. 


A Help to Authorship 


F  gimwsntxan: of authorship has long been desired by 
many persons honestly concerned both for education 
and for literature. Such a school, properly endowed and 
equipped, might be very helpful; but it seems to us the 
advocates of it are misled by a mere coincidence. 
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Universities have done much for literature. Almost 
without exception the great writers have been men who 
enjoyed considerable educational opportunities. Gener- 
ally speaking, they made about as little of the opportuni- 
ties, in a strictly and formally educational way, as they 
could without being sent home in disgrace. In their 
formative years, that is, they had a certain space to loaf 
about in rather pleasantly, with enough work to keep 
them from utter dissipation and enough liberty to nourish 
fancy and refiection. Many a talent, no doubt, was thus 
brought to fruition which would have become barren if its 
possessor had been thrust into a hard daily regimen. 

We think a school of authorship, amid agreeable natural 
surroundings, with a good library to browse in, just 
enough discipline to prevent youthful quest of experience 
from degenerating into riot, and a Faculty upon which 
satirical gifts could be exercised, might help a young 
writer to nourish and ripen his genius. At any rate, the 
students would enjoy it, which cannot be said for most 
schools. 


The Cost of Accidents to Workmen 


ORKMEN'’S compensation laws, embodying the 

principle that the laborer should be indemnified for 

injuries received in the course of his employment, have 
been enacted in twenty-two foreign countries. 

In every case these laws fix the compensation to be paid, 
which, except in Sweden, is based upon the wages of the 
injured person. Compensation consists of medical and 
surgical treatment, periodical payments for temporary 
disability, and pensions, or lump-sum payments, for total 
disability or death. Nearly all the laws are framed par- 
ticularly to avoid legal proceedings, so that the injured 
man gets his indemnity much as one ordinarily collects 
an insurance claim. 

Even Russian law provides that, in case of death, 
funeral expenses shall be paid and dependent heirs shall 
receive a pension not exceeding two-thirds the annual 
wages of deceased. In case of total disability, the same 
pension is paid. For temporary disability compensation 
consists of one-half the victim’s wages, paid from the day 
of the accident until full recovery. A disputed case may 
be carried into court, but is not chargeable with court 
costs, and attorney’s fees are fixed by law. 

Nowhere are the compensations nearly so large as those 
often awarded by American juries; but American juries 
know that, at best, the victim gets only a moiety of the 
award. With essential justice, they assess not only the 
injury but all costs and delays upon the employer. Em- 
ployers complain of excessive verdicts and “‘contingent- 
fee’ lawyers. They can avoid both evils by agreeing to 
an honest scheme for compensating injured workmen. 


The Platforms to Date 


LONG with some fifty or sixty million other news- 
paper readers, we are going to be disappointed if the 
issue of this campaign turns out to be Whether Mr. Taft 
or Mr. Bryan is the Nicer Man. There is time to bring 
forth a livelier dispute, but not so much of it as there was 
two months ago. As to the platforms so far adopted, in- 
cluding that of the Socialists —— 

“My desk,” writes a female correspondent, “overlooks 
a city street, given up to heavy traffic mostly, from which 
arises an endless iteration of inhuman noise—rumblings, 
joltings, rattlings, grindings, ceaseless and meaningless, 
enough to drive one mad. Anon comes a coal-wagon 
driver, always getting blocked at the corner. Whereupon 
he arises, lifts red fists to the sky, and scatters over the 
stupid monotony of mere sound some human remarks, red- 
hot, and very explosive. Decorum requires that I close my 
window; but I havea kind of affection for that coal-wagon 
driver.” 

As coal-wagon driver, uttering a human note of rage 
amid mere inhuman ings and rattlings, the Socialists 
are quite welcome. But, obviously, this campaign cannot 
be about them. 

Perhaps there is nothing very important to dispute, 
since both sides are pledged to revise the tariff, curb pred- 
atory wealth and administer the government more eco- 

Embellishing Wheat Corners 
gpg ve Board of Trade is thinking of establishing 
a permanent Bureau of Bibliography. 

Some twenty years ago, as we recall it, an astute mem- 
ber of that organization sold the family horse and buggy, 
and with the proceeds cornered May corn, reaping glory 
and profit. Directly afterward an engaging apostle of 
culture waited upon him, sweetly inviting his attention to 
the great subject of letters, and sold him an ordinary trade 
edition of Scott, especially bound in bright red morocco, 
with his monogram in gold on every cover, for six thou- 
sand dollars. 

It was so easy that next week the apostle returned and 
sold the maize magnate an eighteen-dollar set of the 
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famous Waverly Novels, especially bound in blue m 
stamped with the purchaser’s monogram in silver for 
seven thousand dollars. ; 

Unfortunately, the fame of these artistic exploits Spread 
abroad. News of successful operations on the Board has 
ever since been eagerly sought in certain circles of a liter. 
ary flavor. They do say that a version in the Polish 
tongue of a well-known patent-medicine almanac was ones 
bound in pink pasteboard and sold to the tem 
monarch of the wheat-pit as a first edition, in the original, 
of Omar Khayydm. Only the other day we read, with 
regret, that a brilliant coup in oats had been instantly 
followed by a bibliographical transaction involving, on 
the one side, thirty thousand dollars, and, on the other 
side, some junk in levant. 

There has arisen in the trade a gloomy, fatalistic notion 
that a man can hardly corner anything without bringing 
down on his head a cartload of bogus éditions de luze, 

This spring, as many readers doubtless noticed, a 
movement to prevent corners on the Board gained much 
favor among the members. It was supported by various 
arguments designed to amuse the public. Its real motive 
lay in a forlorn hope that thereby the book-agents might 
be thrown off the track. 

It is now proposed to establish a Bureau of Bibliography 
for the protection of such members as get right on the 
market. The other members, of course, will require ne 
protection. 


A Straw-Stuffed Fear 


CONVENTION of governors, at the invitation of 

the President, to conserve national resources, is an 
odd place for any outcropping of the lugubrious notion 
that extension of Federal influence must involve some 
mysterious menace to liberty—-other than the liberty to 
steal public property. 

That the Constitution forbids the States to make any 
agreement with one another without the consent of 
Congress was mentioned there by Secretary Root. He 
might have added that what the framers of the Constitu- 
tion feared was usurpation of Federal powers by the States, 
“Tt will always be far more easy,’’ Hamilton wrote, “for 
the State governments to encroach upon the national 
authorities than for the national government to encroach 
upon the State authorities’’; and he thought we could not 
too carefully guard against this “inherent and intrinsic 
weakness,” | 

Of course, he was mistaken. But imagine, for a moment, 
that he had been right. Conceive a Federal government 
well-nigh helpless in the ruthless grasp of forty-six States 
which had insidiously built themselves up, at the expense 
of the Federal power, by regulating interstate commerce 
in the interests of the whole people, enacting good pure- 
food laws, vigorously prosecuting thieves of public land, 
and other popular measures. Would any reasonably 
honest person consider his life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness jeoparded because he had received these bene- 
fits from his State capital instead of from the national 
capital ? 

The fact is that a fear of losing liberty at the hands of 
any government, national or State, never enters the head 
of a white American not wearing a silk hat and riding ina 
carriage at the head of a political procession. 


A Trial of Municipal Ownership 


T LENGTH we ‘have municipal ownership upon so 
large a scale that instructive experience may reason- 
ably be expected. 

As the result of a latter-day Seven Years’ War—in which 
Honorable Tom L. Johnson ably sustained the réle of 
Frederick the Great—all the street railroads of Cleveland 
have now been turned over to the Municipal Traction 
Company, which is a corporation not for profit, having 
one hundred shares of stock that are locked up in a safe- 
deposit vault and not transferable. Its government is 
self-perpetuating and its profits go for extensions and 
improvements. 

In short, while nominally a private concern, it is really 
an agency by which the roads are held and operated in 
behalf of the people of Cleveland. 

The lines were taken over on fair terms, stock of the old 
company having been scaled down to fifty-five dollars a 
share, on which the new concern guarantees six per cent. a 
year. In the opinion of good judges the capital obliga- 
tions assumed are not excessive. 

The new company, however, is bound to a three-cent 
fare. Whether, on that fare, it can pay interest on the 
investment is an open question. If it can, five-cent fares 
in Philadelphia, Chicago and New York will obviously 
come up for debate. 

Municipal ownership has been extensively discussed, 
pro and con. An actual demonstration, in a city the size 
of Cleveland, can scarcely fail to prove interesting and 
instructive. 

For that much, at least, we bespeak three hearty cheers 
for ‘‘ Vater Fritz’’ Johnson. 
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All Aboard for the Bow -Wows! 


ATOR HENRY M. TELLER, of Colorado, is the 

S Human Lest-We-Forget. He can find more ways of 
judging the future by the past than the man who 
invented the system ever dreamed of, and while he has no 
flowery encomiums for what has happened, you can take 
it from him that what is going to happen is a durned sight 


worse. 
As for the present—that is beyond hope and beyond 


Senator Teller is a nice old man with a gentle and a 
gentlemanly grouch. He does not rip and tear and snort 
around and shoot up warning rockets and put out red 
flags. He leaves that sort of thing for some of his col 
leagues. What he does is to let the Senate and the world 
know, ten or eleven times a day, that, in his opinion, it is 
all wrong, everything is wrong, the rapids are below us, 
and there isn’t an isle of safety in sight. It is not a matter 
for deprecation with him, nor for complaint. His part is 
to mourn over the palmy days, mourn and refuse to be 
comforted. 

He is real comfortable and neighborly about it. When- 
ever—which is frequently—a time arrives that makes it 
imperative for him to shed a few tears over the way 
things are going he rises. Shaken with silent sorrow, he 
points out to the country what it all means. He sees in 
everything that comes before the Senate some infringe- 
ment on something that shouldn’t be infringed upon, or, if 
it is infringed upon, should be infringed 
upon in his way and not in the brutal 
manner adopted by the crass majority. 
But he is not explosive. He is not pug- 
nacious. He merely desires to weep for a short 
space in public, and as the pearly tears slip 
slowly down into his brannigans, he calls to 
mind the awful disasters that will surely arrive if his 
advice is not heeded. 

“Oh, Mr. President eg 

Let a casual reporter stick his head through the swing- 
ing doors that screen the press gallery from the press room 
and hear those words, ‘‘Oh, Mr. President,” and it is 
not necessary for him to look to see who is talking. He 
comes back and reports: “Teller’s up.” That is the 
Teller trade-mark, ‘‘Oh, Mr. President,” and it is never 
uttered unwet with tears. The phrase drips with the 
choicest Tellerian brine. It echoes dolefully through the 
chamber. Its melancholy cadences sob and sorrow up 
and down the aisles, out into the cloakrooms and die away 
in piteous plaints in the vicinity of Statuary Hall. He can 
play on that “Oh, Mr. President,” as a skilled performer 
plays upon a flute. 

It really is pretty tough. Here is a great nation of 
eighty millions of people, not counting the little brown 
brethren and some others of assorted shades who inhabit 
our Colonial possessions, sweeping along in a gay and 
careless way, doing about what it pleases and, apparently, 
not giving a hoot what Mr. Teller says. He cannot under- 
stand it. It appals him to think, for a moment, even, that 
we should do anything differently than we used to do that 
thing. Hot-headed, impulsive young blades of fifty and 
sixty are likely to propose legislation at almost any time 
that is not in consonance with Mr. Teller’s ideas. What 
does this mean? Simply that they are wrong, that the 
precedents of the past are being violated ruthlessly, and 
that the dickens is to pay with no pitch hot. 

So he bemoans a bit. The Panama Canal is a failure. 
The Army is a frightful frost. As for the Navy, it is a 
useless extravagance. The reclamation policy is a prodi- 
gal waste of money. The forest reservation scheme is an 
infamous assault on the rights of the people. The tariff is 
a tax. The financial system is all wrong. The Indians 
are being robbed. The trusts have us all by the throats. 
The Geological Survey is bogus. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is in the control of Wall Street. We do not need 
fortifications. Wirra! Wirra! Everybody cry! 


When Teller Mans the Tear-Pumps 


UT he is so gentle and sympathetic about it. There 
are Senators who point out our vast and monstrous 
mistakes in a passionate manner, Senators who ramp and 
rage around and fill the air with rhetoric, or what they 
fondly imagine is rhetoric, beating on a bass language 
drum or emitting resounding blasts from a word trombone. 
Not so with Mr. Teller. When he rises to lament he seems 
like a player on a plaintive pipe. Dolorous he may be, 
but violent never. When he holds his daily grand lodge 
of sorrow he wants everybody to be decorous and sniff 
respectably in the handkerchief. It is sad—sure. It is 
woeful, distressing, calamitous, even, but let us have a 
placid, weepy time about it instead of a storm of denun- 
ciation and derogation. 
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The Senatorial Apostle of Melancholy 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


You see, Senator Teller has had his own crosses. One 
of them was the cross of gold, which Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan put on the blacklist on a certain memorable occa- 
sion. The Senator is now a Democrat, having arrived on 
that side of the Senate chamber by a series of easy stages 
—that is, easy for the Senate, but mighty hard for the 
Senator. He was a delegate to the St. Louis Convention 
in 1896 that nominated William McKinley for President 
and proclaimed for a single gold standard, said proclama- 
tion being written by Thomas C. Platt, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, D. K. Watson and a dozen others—they say. 
Anyhow, it was written, and Henry M. Teller, of Colorado, 
arose and left the convention hall as a protest against the 
elimination of the sacred principle of silver and the free 
and unlimited coinage thereof, at a ratio of sixteen to 
one—you remember the patter. 


The Reason for These Mournful Sounds 


R. TELLER bolted. Coming as he did from a silver 
State he could not sit there and give his assent to the 
forcible injection of gold into that platform. He protested. 
He walked out. He quit. He left the Republican party 
forever. He was for silver. You bet. That was the 
immortal doctrine for him. That was the salvation of the 
country, of Colorado and of Henry M. Teller. 

He landed in the Silver Republican party. That was 
like falling out of a third-story window and landing on a 
rubber doormat. It didn’t break the fall much. There 
was something they called the Silver Republican party, 
but it was a sort of a vermiform appendix of the Bryan 
party, and soon ceased to exist. However, Senator Teller 
couldn’t get away from his old political affiliations all at 
once, and he clung to the fiction and was reélected to the 
Senate as an Independent Silver Republican. He didn’t 
have many colleagues in the Senate, and it wasn’t long 
before he announced he would act to the Democrats, and 
when it came time to reélect him again he was reélected as 
a regular Democrat, joined the caucus and became a part 
of the minority. 

Teller went into politics in 1876, when he was elected 
one of the first Senators from Colorado after the admis- 
sion of the State. He kept in office skillfully. In 1882 he 
resigned to become Secretary of the Interior under Presi- 
dent Arthur, and came back to the Senate at the end of 
Arthur’s term. He was one of the wheel-horses on the 
Republican side of the Senate, fighting with the leaders 
and having much influence. His shift to the Democratic 
party gave him his gentlemanly and gentle grouch. He 
isn’t at home as a Democrat. He is naturally and con- 
stitutionally a Republican. He sits over there on the 
minority side and thinks he is a Democrat, and it has 
superinduced the grouch. 

That is why he mourns. He is out of place where he is 
and he is too proud to go back where he belongs, even if 
he could. The silver issue left him stranded high and dry 
in a party he had been fighting all his life, and the only 





way he can think of to get even is to point out, with tears, 
how wrong everything is. He lest-we-forgets day after 
day. He Oh-Mr.-Presidents by the hour. Nothing suits 
him because he doesn’t suit himself. 

And we are all aboard for the bow-wows. We are going 
on the reefs. The fire is out in the furnace, and the cook 
has left, end there isn’t a thing vo eat in the house, and the 
children have the measles. 

It is a sad, sad affair. So the Senator says he is going 
to quit in 1909, go out of office, where he has been since 
1876, and let the whole thing go to smash. That is, of 
course, if we last until 1909. 

The chances are, to hear him tell it, that we will blow up 
along about August or September this year; and remem- 
ber, please, Henry M. Teller will be sitting on the ruined 
dome of the Capitol and moaning through his tears those 
fateful words: ‘I told you so!” 


Nocturnal Trimmings Unnecessary 


EPRESENTATIVE SYDNEY MUDD, of Mary- 

land, comes to Congress from the district nearest 
Washington. Asa consequence, whenever any of Mudd’s 
constituents have anything they want to speak to the 
Representative about they hitch up, drive over to the 
Capitol and see him. 

One winter Mudd kept house in Washington. The 
constituents soon found this out. Whenever any of them 
stayed out a bit late and thought it inconvenient to drive 

home, they called around to see Sydney 
and stayed all night. About eleven, 
one night, a constituent came in. Mudd 
was glad to see him. 
“T reckon, Sydney,” he said, “it’s too late 
te go baek to the country. I'll stay all night 
with you.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” Mudd replied, ‘‘ but the fact is, I 
cannot accommodate you. All my beds are full of Mary- 
land folks who got in before you did. I haven’ta bed left.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, Syd,” protested the constituent. 
“You needn’t put on any special lugs for me. I'll just 
sleep here on the sofa in the parlor.” 

And he did. 


A Feat for Blondin 


Y HY don’t you Republicans walk on the straight and 

narrow path in this tariff revision business?” 

asked Representative Champ Clark of Speaker Cannon. 

“Champ,” the Speaker replied, ‘‘that question reminds 

me of a story about a man I knew in Chicago who stayed 

very late at a dinner at the club. When he came out he 
started to walk in the middle of the street. 

“*Hey, John,’ said a friend who met him as he was 
making the best of his way along the car tracks, ‘why 
don’t you walk on the sidewalks?’ 

“Walk on the sidewalks?’ snorted John. 
think I’m Blondin?’” 


Why Waste Words? 


“ TONG introductions when a man has a speech to make 

are a bore,’”’ said former Senator John C. Spooner. 
“T have had all kinds, but the most satisfactory one in 
my career was that of a German mayor of a small town in 
my State, Wisconsin. 

“*T was to make a political address and the opera house 
was crowded. When it came time to begin the mayor 
got up. 

“** Mine friends,’ he said, ‘I haf asked been to introduce 
Senator Spooner, who is to make a speech, yes. Vell, I haf 
dit so, und he vill now do so.’” 


The Hall of Fame 


CS. N. D. North, Director of the Census, is one of the 
great tariff experts of the country. 


@ George M. Bowers, of West Virginia, has been National 
Fish Commissioner so long he knows all the fishes by their 
first names. 

@ Charles Battell Loomis, the humorist, really does live 
in Hackensack. When he says he does most people think 
it is only one of his jokes. 

@ W. T. Hornaday, the naturalist, and now director of the 


New York Zoo, tried to be a real-estate man in Buffalo 
once, but could not resist the call of the (caged) wild. 


‘Do you 


@ It was Mrs. John B. Henderson, wife of the former 
Senator from Missouri, who lives in Washington, who 
converted Wu Ting-fang, the Chinese Minister, to vege- 
tarianism. 
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Short Stories Soon to Appear in 
Collier’s 


*¢ The Screaming Skull,’ a ghost story By F. Marion Crawford 
**The Road Agent,”’ By Stewart Edward White 
<« Fiddles,” a character story By F. Hopkinson Smith 
** The Passing Star,’* a three-part story By John Fox, Jr. 
** McGennis’s Promotion,”’ by the author 


of ** Fagan” By Rowland Thomas 
** Georgia ’* By John Luther Long 
** Eggs a la Casey,’’ a humorous story By L. H. Bickford 
New ‘Sherlock Holmes’? Stories By A. Conan Doyle 


Two love stories by Josephine Dodge Daskam, 
a humorous story by O. Henry, and a story by 
Richard Harding Davis 
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Will 


—print first-hand facts that Americans should know; | — 


—state them without prejudice of party, or creed, | — 
or section; 


—speak out its convictions without fear or malice; | — 


—pay the best artists and writers the Jest prices for 


their Jest work; 


—uphold a high and cheerful standard of every-day 


Americanism. ha 


Some Articles— Serious and Otherwise 
—Soon to Appear in Collier’s 


** The Small Investor’s Money ”’ By Elliott Flower 
‘* Jews as Farmers’” By Bernard Gorin 
** My Work in the Congo”’ By Leopold, King of Belgium 
‘¢ Letters to a Plutocrat’’ By H. H. McClure 


** White House Visitors *” By Henry Beach Needham 
** The Western Federation in Nevada’’ By C. P. Connolly 
**A Scab Athlete’s Fight Against the 

Athletic Union”’ By James B. Connolly 
‘* Hearst and the Newsboys in Boston’’ By A. H. Gleason 
‘* What the Fleet Thought About the 

Naval Controversy "” By Frederick Palmer 
**Spies in the Navy”’ By Henry Reuterdahi 
** An American in Canada’’ By Lincoln Steffens 
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A Few Titles of Pictures, by well- 
known Artists, which Collier’s 











will Print in Colors 


** The Golden Fleece’ By Maxfield Parrish 

**The Warrior's Last Ride’’ By Frederic Remington 

** The Fleet at San Francisco”’ By Henry Reuterdahl 

**The Child of Her Dreams”’ * By Albert Sterner 

7 4 ‘*The Burning Galleon’”’ By Frank Brangwyn, R. A. 
**The New Curate”’ By W. T. Smedley 

“* The Black Fan’’ By Howard G. Cushing 

; **The Lost Quarry’’ By Philip R. Goodwin 
‘The Longshoreman’”’ By Thornton Oakley 
yi **Old King Cole’’ By Maxfield Parrish 
‘ ‘Red Riding Hood’? By Jessie Willcox Smith. 





I@ WEEKLY 


Will Not 


; | —color its opinions to suit its pocket; 


» | —attack or tear down, except where necessary to 


build up; 
—seek circulation by sensational methods; 
—suppress facts through fear of libel suits: 
—please its advertisers at its readers’ expense; 


—purchase popularity at the cost of its ideals. 


Summer Politics —the Conventions — 
a all sides of the Presidential 
Campaign in Collier's 
During the political campaign Collier's will keep its readers 
——— well’ informed by articles, and by photographs end cartoons 
All the issues of all parties will be freely discussed without bias 
or favoritism. A special number will be devoted to each of 
the great Conventions, dealing particularly with the activities 


of the two great parties. Well-known writers will contribute 
articles on men and conditions, following the campaign in 
detail. The more important work of the Conventions will be set 
forth in later issues, enlivened by sketches by McCutcheon and 
Kemble. In the Democratic Convention Number will appear 
two notable articles — ** Johnson of Minnesota’’ by Richard 


Washburn Child, by Will Irwin. 


and **Fingy Connors” 











Young Man— 
Are You on the 
“Anxious Seat”? 


Are you out of work and sitting on 
the ‘‘ Anxious Seat”? in somebody’s 
outer office? 

If so, it will pay you to drop a line 
to the Sales Manager of the Oliver 
Typewriter Company, Chicago. 

He is looking for several capable 
young men to fill good positions in 
new territories now being opened up. 





If you are willing and anxious to 


work —tell him so! That in itself is a 
splendid recommendation. 

Tell him who you are—what you 
have done — what you can do if you 
have the chance. 

It makes no difference what line of 
work you have been accustomed to, 
so long as you are a climber. 

The vital thing is not experience, but 
energy — ambition — spirit. 


Climb the Ladder of 


ip! 
Salesmanship! 

The work cut out for Oliver men is 
salesmanship, pure and simple. 

If you are accepted asa Local Agent 
for the Oliver Typewriter, we train you, 
at our expense, in the Oliver School of 
Practical Salesmanship. 

No books to buy. No tuition to pay. 
No cut-and-dried lessons. No long 
‘*probation.’”’ You can begin work at 
once and earn money right from the 
start, if you succeed. 

And all the time, the advice and help 
and inspiration of experts will assist 
you to climb. 


The 
OLIVER 
Typewritér 
The Standard Visible Writer 


The New Model Oliver Typewriter 
No.5 has created this great opportunity. 
It has taken the business world bystorm 
with its many Short-Cuts to Results. 
Its success and sales call for more men 
on the factory pay-roll and more men in 
the field. Requests for demonstrations 
of its time-saving features are pouring 
into the General Offices by every mail. 
We must have extra men on the ground 
— everywhere. 

Technical training is not necessary, 
because the Oliver is simplicity personi- 
fied. Its advantages are self-evident. 
They appeal to every man who has use 
for typewriters. It is the greatest time- 
saver, money-saver and result-getter 
ever offered to the public. It speeds the 
work to the limit, increasing the daily 
output of typewritten letters at least 25 
percent. Itraises the standard of qual- 
ity. Its new device and exclusive fea- 
tures place it on the pedestal of pre- 
eminence. 

Backed by the merits of this machine 
and the aid of our Sales Organization, 
your success is assured if you throw 
your own energy and enthusiasm into 
the work. 

Take prompt advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to become a Salesman and let the 
other fellows sit on the “ Anxious Seat.” 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


43 Oliver Building, Chicago 

















The New 


ONGRESS 
hag quit,” 
said Judge 


Bolus, the new 

member from our district, ‘‘and I’m going 
home to see if I can be elected again. Iam 
not so doggone sure of it, either, for there 
is a fellow out there who began laying pipes 
for my job as soon as I left home to come to 
Washington. 

‘*That’s the lovely part of being a states- 
man. There is always somebody who wants 
your job. No matter how you do, how 
many tons of seeds you send out to your 
constituents, how many bales of public 
documents you frank around, how many 
postmasters you appoint, there is always 
somebody who thinks his name would look 
better than yours on a pay check and, 
quick as your back is turned, he gets out 
and begins going around and telling the 
folks you are no better than you might be, 
and that, so far from being an influential 
member, here in Washington you are 
nothing but a messenger boy for the 
Speaker. 

“Then you have to get out and break 
a trace to undo what he has done and 
spend all the money yes have to keep 
your place, and I tell you, son, it isn’t 
worth it.” 

‘But you are going to do it, are you not, 
Judge?” I ventured. 

“Going to do it?” the Judge almost 
yelled. ‘‘ You bet your boots I am going 
to do it. You don’t think I am going to 
let any measly tyke like that chap that’s 
trying to down me get —_ with it, do 
you? No, sir, when I quit 1 am going to 

uit of my own free will and accord or be 
defeated at the polls or in the convention. 
I am certainly not going to quit just 
because somebody in the district thinks I 
ought to. 

“The trouble is,” continued the Judge, 
‘that the whole scheme is wrong. If a 
man gets elected to Congress he doesn’t 
begin to serve for more than a year after he 
is voted for, although he ape nee to get his 

ay in the March following election. That 

rings his first term of service, or his first 
session, rather, to a close just about the 
time he has to go out and hustle for a 
renomination. at is what makes us all 
the pack of cowards we are. Everything 
we do has to be predicated on the effect 
back home and with the fear before us that 
if we take a wrong position we will be beaten. 
Talk about cowards! Why, the House of 
Representatives is made up of 390 cowards, 
afraid of their lives. There isn’t a man in 
the bunch who has nerve enough to defy 
public opinion, no matter whether public 
opinion is right or wrong. Every vote we 
cast is cast with the idea that it will be 
considered by the folks at home and that 
it may have something to do with our 
remaining in public life.” 


Independence with a String on It 


“That is what gives the Rules Committee 
the whip-hand over us. If we don’t stand 
by the organization we cannot get any- 
ins oe our districts, and if we cannot get 
anything for our districts we might just as 
well quit im geod for the people in the 
districts think they have a legitimate right 
to their share of what is going, and if we 
can’t get it they will try to find somebody 
who will. What chance has a man to get a 
public building appropriation or a slice of 
a river and harbors bill if he bucks the 
leaders? Whatchance has heto get through 
a bunch of pension bills or get a claim 
allowed and passed? Where does he come 
in when the offices are being distributed if 
he isn’t regular? You can talk about 
independence all you please, but so long as 
the House of Representatives is made up of 
men who are anxious to serve another term 
just so long will the leaders do what the 
lamed please and have the votes to bac 

them up. 

“Personally, I think there have been a 
lot of times in this session when the rules 
adopted have been too arbitrary, when the 
majority handed it too hard to the minor- 
ity, when bills that should have been 
passed have been killed and bills killed 
that should have been passed; but if you 
will take the trouble to look over the 
voting lists in the Record you will find 
there has never been a moment when I 
have not lined up with the party, when I 
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And How He Views the 
Doiags at the Capitol 


-has been smaller than it was t 


Reporter 


havenotshouted 
‘Aye!’ if an aye 
was needed, 
when I have not 
fallen in behind Uncle Joe and all the rest 
of them, and kept step, too, if anybody 
should ask you. 

‘““Why? Because I had to, or get out. 
It didn’t take me long to find that a new 
member is of about as much consequence 
in this House game as a blind man in an 
astronomical observatory. He is expected 
to do as he is told and to ask no questions. 
If he does do as he is told, and votes right 
and never revolts, he will get his little share 
of pap. They will let him make a few 
foolish speeches; if he can’t make them, 
will let him write them or have them 
written for him and give him leave to print 
in the Record so he can send them back 
home and show the folks what a great man 
he is and what a magnificent part he is 
taking in the councils of the nation. He 
can get recognized, from time to time, to 
call up a bill he is interested in, and, if he 
is perfectly house-broken and absolutely 
correct, they may pass the word along for 
him to some of the committees to let some 
measure in which he is concerned see the 
light of day and get before the House.” 


Following the Leaders 


‘*What chance has a new member to get 
anything in the appropriation bills unless 
he has the O. K. of the leaders on him? 
What chance has any member, for the 
matter of that, to get items in appropria- 
tion bills if he does not always toe the 
mark? In my short time here I have seen 
a few men leave the reservation and I have 
not yet observed any place where those 
men got anything by it except a bunch 
of rebuffs when they came around with 
their pleas for this or that thing in their 
districts. 

““You can stand up in the House and 
yell until you are black in the face for 
recognition and you won’t get it unless you 
have arranged for it beforehand and unless, 
further, the Speaker thinks you are regular 
and all right. Jump in, sometime, with a 
nage against some procedure that has 

een determined upon by the leaders. 
From that moment you might as well be 
—e for catfish down in the Potomac as 
attending legislative sessions. You will be 
of about as much account in one place as 
in the other. They talk about conscience 
making cowards of us all. It isn’t con- 
science, son, it is wanting to hold our jobs. 
You can’t go home and tell your people 
aes voted against this or that proposition 

ecause of principle. They may applaud 
you, but they will elect the fellow who can 
get the new post-office buildings and slide 
a a lot of pensions. That’s all there 
is to that. 

‘‘The most independent man I know in 
the House is Littlefield, of Maine, and he’s 
going to quit because he can’t stand the 
gaff. He has fought a lot of bad measures 
in this House and has had the courage to 
get up and tell hig but every time he has 

een reélected in his district his plurality 
time 
before, and so far as getting along with the 
leaders is concerned they admire his 
ability, but they damn his independence, 
and he gets nothing. They hand it to him 
every time they can. Ifa man like Little- 
field quits the game in disgust what chance 
has an ordinary citizen who breaks into 
Congress to do anything except play ball 
as he is told to play and gather in such 
crumbs as may be dropped for him? 

“You heard a lot of shouting, when 
Congress opened, about the split in the 
party and how these strong men were 
against those strong men, how, if this 
wasn’t done and that wasn’t done, there 
would be a breach that would insure defeat 
at the polls. Well, I sort of thought some 
of that was true, but, since I have seen a 
session end, I know that when you come 
to talk about lack of discipline and organ- 
ization in the Republican party you are 
dreaming. They let the party get all 
tangled up early in the session and fight 
around and claw and spit, but when the 
time comes to close up, when the last hours 
are at hand, they crack the whip and 
everybody falls in. 

“Take that case of Senator Foraker. 
Now, there is a courageous man. He 

















Write for Free on 
Summer Furniture 


Ford & Johnson’s Fiber-Rush Furnitureismades 
an exceedingly tough, tenacious fiber treated by ou 
own exelusive process. The fiber is rendered mois. 
ture-proof—heat-proof —cold-proof—capable oft. 
sisting the influence of any climate. Furniture mage 
of Ford & Johnson Fiber-Rush isasstrong and lasting 
as wooden furniture, and is pleasing and artistic jp 
design. It will not injure the most delicate fabric 
and will not sliver, break nor crumble. It is ng 
only the furniture forthe summer home —the lawn. 
the porch—yachts and boats—but the furniture fo 
the home a// the year. 

Our book tells you how, at moderate cost, to 
make your home most inviting and attractive, }t 
illustrates by photographs, artistic arrangements of 
Living, Dining and Bed Rooms, Reception Halk 
Dens and Porches, all furnished in ; 


Fiber-Rush 


Furniture 


This light, durable material lends itself to so 
many graceful designs that it is preferred to heavy 
wooden pieces. The soft green shade which is apart 
of the fiber itself and which it retains as longasthefur. 
niture is used, harmonizes with any color scheme,and 
always gives the impression of refinement and ele 
gance. It is so easily moved that it takes most of the 
labor out of sweeping, dusting and house-cleaning, 

We make Chairs, Rockers, Conversation Chairs, 
Roman Seats, Dining Tables, Library Tables, Desks, 
Settees, Lawn Swings, Couches and Stools. 

Every piece is sold under our Guarantee of satisfac. 
tion or money refunded. Most leading dealers sell 
Fiber-Rush Furniture or they can get it for you from 
us. If you can not buy it in the stores write us and 
we will send you the name of a dealer who will sup 
ply you. Address our nearest office. Ask for Books. 


The Ford & Johnson Co. 


Chicago New York Boston 
Cincinnati, O. Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest Makers of Chairs and Fine Furniture 


The first real improvement in Prism Glasses is found in the 


PERPLEX 


The 18-power in this glass gives a field of view 
607 feet in diameter at distance of a mile, with the 
whole field as brightly illuminated as an old 
style opera glass. There, plastic definition never 
possible heretofore. Light weight and well pro 
portioned, hence steady in the hand. 

Mechanically perfect, and impossible to mis-align. 
Prisms easily removable for cleaning, totally re 
flecting, not silvered and thereforenon-tarnishable. 


Your local dealer in optical and sporting goods 
and nautical instruments can supply you—if he 
won't we will, 
and guarantee 
satisfaction, 












































































Catalog 
Free 
Explains and 
illustratescon- 
structioninde- 
tail, and gives 
prices of the 
several powers 
—write for it. 
American 
Thermo Ware 
Company 
Sole Americaa 
Distributors 
18 Warren Stret 
New York 
—_ 
° ° of every descrip 
Automobile Accessories tion.” 1amps 
Generators, Gas ‘l'anks, Speedometers, Plugs, Coils, Batt® 
ies, and, in fact, everything for a Motor Car, at prices that® 
other house CAN compete with. Catalogue Free on req 
Reference any Commercial Agency or any Buffalo Bank. 
CENTAUR MOTOR CO., 53 Franklin Street, BUFFALO, ¥.¥- 


——— 


Clark’s Cruises of the “Arabic; 16000 tos 
Feb. 4th, Orient; Oct. 16, 09, Cruise Round the Worl 


Fall Tours '08 Round the World, Tours to Europe. 
F. C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORE 


















































FOUIPMENT BONDS OF A 
-KNOWN RAILROAD 
} PRICES TO YIELD 6% 


ee 






- Secured by pledge of equipment 
gesting well in excess of the out- 
* “gtanding bonds. 

Security steadily increasing 

through payment of series matur- 
each six months. 
uipment is vital to the opera- 
tion of railroads. 

Title to the entire equipment 
‘remains in Trustee until last bond 
e “js paid. 

Send for Spectal Circular 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 
BANKERS 


The Rookery 


44 State Street 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 














| Investments of 
Growing Value 


It is only natural that an investor 
should expect ond ows ve to increase 
with the enlarged busimess and thie 
greater earning power of any company 
whose securities he may hold. It mat- 
ters not whether a sum of money be 
large or small, its investment should be 
considered with this thought in mind. 


Based upon our many years’ experience as Investment 
Bankers, we shall be glad to submit to investors a care- 
fully selected list of securities, which, we are confident, will 
prove to be of growing value. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR NO. 20 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 


William and Pine Streets, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 














Discriminating investors, aided by re- 
liable bankers, can purchase investments 
of unquestionable security yielding excel- 
lent returns. 

Our circular 881-H contains carefully 
investigated bond issues yielding 


5% to 6% 


Send for Booklet J. lt will help you. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Bankers for 32 years 


21 Milk Street, Boston 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


—SECURITY— 











WHILE WAITING OR DEBATING the invest- 
ment of your savings, your idle money will earn 


Five Per Cent 


Withdrawable at your need on required notice, with earnings 
reckoned foreveryday. Our Certificate Plan of handling Sav- 
ings Accounts by Mail makes this a safe, convenient and 
protitable employment of your money 
as a temporary investment, with abso- 
lute security based on selected New 
York and Suburban Real Estate Mort- 
gages. Under supervision of New 
York Banking Department. Estab- 
lished 15 years. Asests $1,800,000. 
Let us send you full particulars. 
Indurtrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bidg., Broadway & 424 8t. 
New York 

















Send 20c (in stamps) for SAMPLE 


Dozen Sheets (5 x 7 or smaller) 
No Dark Room necessary 


CARBONA Puoro Parers 


P.@. P. — for artistic portraits, sepia tints; also blacks 
and whites — platinum toner. 
SELF TONING — for beautiful Browns or Reds —no 
salt baths — simply place in hypo and wash. 
WATER TONE —for blacks or browns — tones in 
um — absolutely permanent. 
One or all kinds as ordered — money refunded if not satisfactory. 


CARBONA PHOTO PAPER CO. 
106 North 2nd Street MINNEAPOLIS, U.8. A. 


-pri 
Special offer to agents. 








“ 99 Adding 
Gem” 4csins, 
FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


Has an Automatic Car- 


vier and a Resetting De- 

vice that clears the dials to 

: the work of 

iced machines. 2 years’ WRITTEN GUARANTEE. 


Address M. @GANCHER 
Oo., 332 Broadway, N.Y. 





ee 


ATENTSS sacri 2.6 


ful work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 








fought that Brownsville affair to a finish, 
defied the President, got a hearing, and it 
looked as if he Spe dw into action in the 
Senate in a way to adjournment and 
gum things all up. Did he doit? He did 
not. When the time came, after he had 
proved his sincerity and his courage 
enough to suit everybody, they threw t 
net over him. They pointed out to him 
how much better it would be to give the 
Brownsville matter calm and quiet judg- 
ment next winter, after the elections, than 
now, on the eve of a Presidential campaign. 
They showed him that while he might make 
a muss there were enough patriots there to 
stand by the machine to squelch him, and 
thet he would get nvching out of it except 
the consciousness of duty well performed, 
which doesn’t amount to shucks when a 
man wants to be reélected. They pacified 
him. Maybe it was with a club, but the 
chancesare it wasn’t, and Foraker subsided. 

“Then they turned their attention to 
the tariff. It is getting to be a religion 
among the American people to how! for a 
revision of the tariff. Most of them don’t 
know why they want the tariff revised, but 
they say they do and are as insistent about 
it as a puppy is for a bone. Don’t you 
begin thinking that the Republican party 
wants to revise the tariff. The dear old 
tariff has done too much for the Republican 
party, and with the President lambasting 
the railroads and the corporations, the 
protected people are about the only ones 
that are left who will come up li lly 
with campaign funds. Still, the people, not 
contributing any campaign funds them- 
selves and not giving a hoot about that 
end of it, kept yipping about a revision of 
the tariff. It was a popular cry. Every- 
body wanted it but the House and Senate 
leaders. Did they start a revision? They 
did not; nor could I, who am from a dis- 
trict where tariff revision is most popular, 
or any one of a hundred like me, get 
any action. When they got ready they 
announced a pian for taking a leisurely 
look-over of the schedules this summer, 
when there will be no Congress in session, 
and possible action—after election. 


Tawney’s Economy Talk 


“After election! Do you get that? The 
revisionists will be satisfied. The stand- 
— will be satisfied. Everybody will 

e satisfied, and the Grand Old Party will 
go into the campaign with banners flying 
and looking both ways on the tariff ques- 
tion, both ways which are the two direc- 
tions the votes come from. 

“Jim Tawney and Senator Allison and 
Senator Hale let out enough squawks about 
economy during the session to fill a hun- 
dred pages of the Record. a time 
there was nothing else doing Tawney 
would get up and caution all hands to be 
very careful because we are spending too 
much money. That was to help the game 
along. That was a fine brand of conversa- 
tion for the ears of our constituents. Still, 
if you will take the appropriation bills and 
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point out to me where an 
in a close district or n 
who has a hard fight or favored by the 
leaders is not provi for I shall be much 
obliged. We were economical, all right 
oo” but strictly at the expense of the 
people who were not in good. 

“There is that matter of a public build- 
ings bill. They told us the appropriations, 
as scheduled early, woudl, exceed the 
revenue of the country by more than $118,- 
000,000. Still, we foun 
little public buildings bill, carrying about 
$23,000,000 in round numbers, and pro- 


b yap needed 
by a regular 





time to slide in a | 


viding for public buildings in various | 


metropolii in this country that have 
attained the dignity of more than $10,000 
a year in gross postal receipts. We had 
to have it and we got it—that is, all the 
regulars got their pork, all those who stood 
by the party and the organization. 


What the Democracy Needs 


“The 
had a Presidential ey a pee on, and 
the thought of losing the hold we have had 
on things for what will be twelve 
come next March was too galling. 


ears 
hen 


ironed the whole thing out. They | 


the time came, these men who were hope- | 


lessly antagonistic—to hear the newspapers 
tell it—on many matters of public policy 
as well as private preference, wrap their 
arms about one another’s necks, wept a 
few happy tears and combined against the 
common foe, the Democracy. eantime, 
the Democrats were running a foolish and 
futile filibuster and getting nowhere with 
it, for there isn’t a filibuster on earth that 
can do more than annoy—it cannot even 
harass—an organization run by the rules 
we haveinforce. The thing the Demeantis 
party needs is discipline. It comes hard, at 
times, but it makes for victories. 

“This all leads me back to what I 
started out to say, and that is that we are 


all liticians, all compromisers, and all 
working all the time with a lively appre- 
ciation of what the effect will back 


where the votes are cast and counted. We 
adjourned with everybody in line, all 
differences composed—on our side—the 
tariff revision bunco game working well, 
everything serene and not a cloud in the 
sky. I can see forty places where I might 
have made a little newspaper notoriety for 


myself by protesting against some outrages | 


I am cognizant of, but I didn’t protest. 
Nary a protest from me! And I may call 
our attention to the fact that I landed 
andsomely in the public buildings bill, 
that I got a large A juicy chunk of pork 
for my district, that my pension cases ove 
been well taken care of, that I have passed 
a claim or two, that I have been recognized 
on important measures, and that I am in 
ery! fair shape to go home and make the 
ght for reélection. 

**T know this is a low-down way to view 
it, but I can’t help that. I can’t make 
rules for the game. The rules are made 
for me. 
but I guess the spot is callous now.’ 


’ 


SAVINGS 


How to Invest Small Sums 
a day, saved every day, amounts to $182.50 


NE reason why so many people have 
no investments of any kind is because 
they believe that investment means 

the emp ent of a considerable sum of 
money. They wait, therefore, until the 
have saved that large sum. Some wait all 
their lives and have no chance to invest. 
This belief about the necessity of having, 
let us say, a thousand dollars before your 
money can be put out to work for you is a 
mistake. Many large fortunes began with 
small and judicious investments. One 
bond or a few shares of stock have im- 
pressed the lesson of investment. Just as 
the organization of the modern investment 
business has brought its opportunities to 
the very doors of t a everywhere, so 
has it also made possible the safe and profit- 
able employment of comparatively small 
amounts. An effort will be made this week 
to show how this can be done by the aver- 
age man and woman. : 

It is a good thing to keep always in mind 
the fact that all investment begins with 
savings and that the savi bank is the 
first step toward the ownership of a bond, 
a mortage, or other desirable form of 
security. hen you realize that five cents 


in ten years; that at 4 per cent. interest in 
a savings-bank this will earn $40.06, and 
that the total sum represented at the end 
of that time by the putting aside of a single 
carfare daily is $222.56, you get some ie 
of the value of little things when applied to 
saving and investment. 

It is never a good plan to take all your 
money out of a savings-bank for invest- 
ment. If you keep a small amount there 
for emergencies, such as illness or accident, | 
you will not be compelled to sell your stock 
or bond in case there should be some sud- 
den demand for funds. 

Since bonds comprise the bulk of conserv- 
ative investment, let us first see how small 
sums may be invested in them. The usual 
denomination of bonds is one thousand 
dollars; frequently you can get them in 


My conscience did prick me a lot, 





five-hundred-dollar pieces and sometimes 
you can get them in what might be called 
one-hundred-dollar sizes. These hundred- | 
dollar bonds are not widely known for a | 
variety of reasons. Most railroad and 
other corporations do not like to issue them 
because they involve much extra clerical 
work, especially in transferring them. 
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The Union 


Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





On the Roll of Honor of Trust Companies of 
the United States for 1908 stands 
in Pennsylvania 


F rst in the United States 


Because the Surplas, $24,000,000, is sixteen 
Times Greater than the Capital, $1,500,000. 
And Surplus is the sinew of banking. 


% On Savings Accounts 


Booklet mailed on request 


in Pittsburgh 











Solidity typified by the national 
prominence of these names: 


DIRECTORS 
H. C. Prick J. B. Finley D. E. Park 
H. C. McElidowney H. C. Fownes Henry Phipps 
P. C. Knox William G. Park James H. Lockhart 


W. N. Frew 
J. M. Lockhart 
B. F. Jones, Jr. 


A. W. Mellon E. C. Converse 


J. M. Schoonmaker R. B. Metlion 
George E. Shaw Thomas Morrison 
Wm. B. Schiller 











Do You Pay Taxes 


Municipal Bonds are the obligations of every 
taxpayer. 

We own many desirable issues of Tax Bonds 
of large cities and smaller communities in South- 
ern and Western States— such as Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
etc., bought with great care and approved by 
eminent attorneys. 

We retail these choice securities in amounts of 
$500, $1000 and upwards 


Secure our Booklet D, ‘An Argument for Tax 
Bonds.”’ 

Add your name to our mailing list. 

Our patronage is national, extending over thirty 
States. 

Write now—make your money 
terest without risk. 


William R. Compton Bond and Mortgage Company 


P 21 Merchants-Laclede Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Safe Investment 


paying 534 % 


HE individual having $1000 or more to invest, 

need not accept 4% interest or less in order 
to obtain a thoroughly safe investment. | 
We are selling and fully recommend a long time 
bond secured by mortgage on one of the largest 
and best located interurban electric railroads — 
of standard steam railroad construction — in the 


earn fair in- 

















country at a price to pay 5% % interest. In nermal 
times this bond is certain to sell at a higher price. 
A descriptive circular with map 
will be forwarded upon application, 
INVESTMENT 


Adams & Company BANKERS 


13 Congress Street, BOSTON 











SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


111 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 

Members of the New 
Securities bought and sold on commission. 
Interest allowed om deposits subject to check. 
Advances made on approved collateral. 


Investments a Specialty. 
maton and statistics mailed oa request. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Georce P.Scumipt J. Prentice KeLitoce | 
Freperic GALLATIN, JR. 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
ALBERT R. GALLATIN Cuas. H. Brarr, Jr. 


Page Fence #3" 


| made from heavy coiled-spring high-carbon stee! | 

wire. Requires few posts, no top boards or base | 

boards. Withstands roughest treatment and | 

severest strain. Always strong, firm and rigid 
Write for catalog. 


60 TOURS TO EUROPE 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED — $150 TO $1165. 
Send for Index to Tours. 

THOS. CcOooK & SON 
245 and 1200 Broadway, New York and Branches 

TOURS TRAVELERS’ CES 


York Stock Exchange 
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is the easiest 
and cheapest 
fence to put 
up. Lasts a 
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‘Bond? 
I Use It! 


Perhaps; but that’s 
no evidence that 
your stationery is as 
effectiveandasclassy 
as you can make it. 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DELUXE BUSINESS PAPER 








is so much better than 
ordinary Bond thatthe 
difference is appar- 
ent the moment you 
make the comparison. 


LET US SHOW YOU 


Write us on your business letterhead 
for samples of this superb paper in 
all colors, and then compare it with 
the paper you are using. If you are 
looking for a paper that creates the 
best kind of an impression in itself, 
this test will show you how to get it. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Writing, Book 
and Cover,and other Papers for Business 
TTA Purposes. 29 Mills. 


© 
SY 


Write for Free Sample 


and learn about Lehn & Fink’s Talcum 
Powder—the different and better kind— 
as light, smooth and “‘fluffy”’ and as finely 
perfumed as a high-class face powder, yet 
costing less than ordinary talcum powders. 


Lehn & Fink’s 


Talcum Powder 


is put up in large 5-inch glass jars which 
are sold by druggists at 25c. Nearly all 
druggists have it 
—the rest can 
easily get it for 
you. 


HOLYOKE, 
MASS. 





















that will enable 
you to learn by 
actual use the 
superiority of 
this powder, 
sent upon re- 
quest, 


Lehn & Fink ( 
125 William St. 
New York 
























A Money Maker For Agents 

THE APOLLO LAWN SW ER 

Sells on sight. Sweeps lawns, walks, works 
like a carpet-sweeper. cut 
eks,all iit- 


. grass, leaves, papers, sti: 
Exclusive , ter. A boy does the work of three 
Territory Lage men with rakes. People stop 


to watch it. Show twelve, sell 
ten. Write today for territory. 


. THE GREENE MPG. CO. 
— 406 Sycamore St. ,Springfield,Ohio 


Ex Emblems— Buy teat 





from the factory—Save dealers’ large profits—We make 
allkinds—what kind doyou want?— Write for pricesnow. 
CHAS. A. PURDY CO., Providence, R. I. 
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Then, too, there is the added expense of 
having them e ved. There not 
been a very bi market for them either, 


and, as a result, they do not as often 
in the records of bond sales or in the finan- 
cial news generally as do the bonds of 
larger denomination. But the fact is that 
these one-hundred-dollar bonds may be had, 
and in some of the best-known railroads. 

Among the of one-hundred-dollar 
bonds are: Norfolk and Western Consoli- 
dated 4s, due 1996; Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy (Denver Extension), Collateral 
Trust 4s, due 1922; New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Convertible Deben- 
ture 34s, due 1956; and Colorado and 
— Refunding Mortgage 414s, due 
in 1935. 

Most of the one-hundred-dollar railroad 
bonds may be bought below par, which 
keeps the investment well within the 
hundred-dollar limit. 

The hundred-dollar bond is not confined 
exclusively to the railroads. It may be had 
in industrial companies, too, such as, for 
example, the General Electric Company 
and the American Tobacco os, the 
latter also having fifty-dollar pieces. Some- 
times public service corporations include 
small bonds in their issues so as to make 
them appeal to all the people. 


Gilt-Edged Ten-Dollar Bonds 


You can get City of New York bonds in 
denomination of ten dollars. These bonds 
are sometimes called ‘‘corporate stock,” 
and are direct obligations of the greater 
city. The idea of having them as small as 
ten dollars was to permit all the citizens to 
have a part, if they desired, in the city 
financing. At one time these ten-dollar 
bonds were sold ‘‘ over the counter,” which 
means that anybody who had the price 
could go to the Controller’s office and buy 
one without bothering with a broker. 

The question naturally arises, Why in- 
vest small sums in a bond? One excellent 
reason is that it is a form of compulsory 
saving. If a man has one hundred dollars 
in a savings-bank it is where he can get it 
without much trouble. The bank is open 
every workday, and the process of with- 
drawing the deposit is very simple. Its 
very accessibility is a temptation. But if 
this money is tied up in a bond or some 
security of small denomination, he might 
have to wait several days before he could 
sell it, and in the mean time the desire to 
sell it, or the emergency which made the 
sale seem necessary, may have passed. 

Another advantage of the one-hundred- 
dollar bond is that it may be bought by 
parents for their children. If purchased 
when the child is young and put away, it 
provides a sum on maturity that may, for 
example, help to pay for a boy’s schooling. 

The one-hundred-dollar bond has a larger 
significance than merely providing the 
small investor with an opportunity safely 
to employ his savings. If issued by all the 
great caleend systems of the country it 
would be a sane and constructive step 
toward bringing the people and thecorpora- 
tions closer. The great mass of the people 
could buy these small bonds and this popu- 
lar ownership of them would work for 
benefit all around. The people, havin 
their savings invested in them, woul 
naturally have a better feeling for the rail- 
roads and would not put obstacles in the 
way of their development; the railroads, 
realizing that their funded debt was so 
widely held, would be more careful of serv- 
ice and expenditure. More than this, the 
legislatures would be more conservative in 
the enactment of corporation legislation, 
rate and otherwise. In other words, despite 
the fact that the stockholders are the real 
owners of the railroads, the proprietorship 
of the bonds by the whole people would be 
a desirable form of public ownership. 

When their money is involved, people 
are not likely to be in a destructive mood 
toward the country or the corporations 
that hold it. It follows then that every 
foreigner becomes a more desirable citizen 
the moment he begins a savings-bank ac- 
count or buys a share in a building and loan 
association. So with bonds of small de- 
nomination. 

These small bonds would perform, in a 
way, the same service for the United 
States that consols do for England and 
rentes for France. These national obliga- 
tions (they are Government bonds) are 
held by capitalist and laborer. They are 
a real stimulus to ——— They are of such 
denomination (especia y the rentes) that 
they are within the reach of everybody. 





EVENING POST 


It is possible to get United States Gov- 
ernment bonds from twenty-dollar denom- 
ination up. The twenty-dollar bonds, 
however, were a Spanish War emergenc 
measure and were made small so that a 
the ple could have a in a great 

triotic demonstration. These bonds will 

retired soon. The objection to buying 
Government bonds for investment, no 
matter whether they are fifty dollars, one 
hundred dollars or an. is that the high 
premium on them makes the yield very 
small. On the one-hundred-do bonds, 
for example, the yield ranges from 134 to 2 
percent. The conservative investor should 
not be content with this small yield when 
he can get from 4 to 5 per cent. on good 
railroad bonds. 

But bonds do not comprise the only 
medium for investing a small sum like a 
hundred dollars. For men especially, a 
share of good, dividend-paying stock offers 
an opportunity. It is as easy to buy one 
share of stock as it is to buy ten. There is, 
of course, this difference between a bond 
and a share of stock: A bond is usually a 
claim on property, and is, therefore, se- 
cured; a share of stock is simply an interest 
in the railroad or business, and is not 
secured. On the other hand, a share of 
stock offers a bigger chance for profit, and, 
in the main, can be more readily sold than 
a bond. 

Since the par value of most stocks is one 
hundred dollars (a few, like the Reading and 
the Pennsylvania, are fifty dollars), it is 
possible for the average man or woman 
with savings to buy a share, and it is some- 
times preferable, for investment purposes, 
to buy a share of preferred stock. This 
makes you a preferred partner in the busi- 
ness. An idea of the results to be obtained 
is gained from observation of a share of 
Southern Pacific preferred which sold, on 
the day this article was written, at 119. 
The annual dividend on this stock is 7 per 
cent., which would make the yield on a 
share of it 5.8 percent. The common stock 
of such railroads as the Pennsylvania, the 
Northern Pacific, Illinois Central, Delaware 
and Hudson, and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul provides investment ranging 
on yield from 514 to 7 per cent. 

One rule, however, should be observed 
in buying stock, especially with small sums, 
and it is this: Keep away from the indus- 
trial and mining schemes that offer stock 
from twenty-five cents a share up. Like- 
wise avoid the stock of companies seeking 
to float patents that have never had a com- 
mercial test. No industrial investment is 
an investment unti! the invention has 
age to be a practical success and is 

ing sold and used. 


Bonds on the Installment Plan 


In connection with the investment of small 
sums it is, perhaps, helpful to point out the 
fact that it is — to buy bonds on the 
installment plan. If, for example, you 
have one hundred dollars to invest and 
want to buy a thousand-dollar bond, you 
do not have to wait until you get the whole 
thousand ina lump. By a plan, originated 
and put into practice by one of the largest 
bond and investment houses of New York, 
you can buy a bond by paying ten per cent. 
of the value down and the remainder 
inr installments. With a thousand- 
dollar bond, the initial payment down 
would be one hundred dollars. The bond 
is transferred to you at the outset, but is 
held by the house until final payment is 
made. You pay interest on the balance 
due at the current rate of interest. But, 
meanwhile, the bond is earning interest 
right along and the interest coupons are 
credited to you as they come due. This 
helps materially to offset the interest that 
you pay on the balance. The advantage 
that buying a bond on the installment plan 
has over waiting until you have the whole 
amount is that it often enables you to get 
a bargain. 

Whether you invest in large or small 
sums, it is important to buy your invest- 
ment through a house of the highest in- 
tegrity, because the character of the house 
is one of the best guarantees of the invest- 
ment. Bonds may be bought by mail from 
houses that meet these requirements. The 
time has come when the small investor gets 
the same consideration as the large one. A 
pe from anywhere to one of these 

ouses will begin a flow of concrete, help- 
The usual commission 
charged by brokers is very small. Ona 
thousand-dollar bond it is $1.25, and on a 
share of stock it is twelve and a half cents. 


ful information. 
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the snappy. 


responsive action of the Nrw 


MODEL 


L.C.Smith &Bros.Typewrite 


With the carriage at extreme 
length, test it for lost motion— 


up, down, sidewise. 


—Firm as a rock, yet easy. 
running, on Ball Bearings which 


travel on flat steel 
there’s the secret. 


surfaces— 


Perfect Freedom coupled 
with Absolute Rigidity. 


“*A loose carriage makes 


slovenly wr 
Write to-day for the 


iting.”’ 
Free Book. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
Branches in ali Large Cities. 


U.S. A. 













Rights and 
Lefts 


It’s made of one 
continuous piece of 
leather. No patch- 
ing together, which 
means a weak grip 
and a quick rip. e 


—but is easy to attach and detach. 


fabric that keeps your leg cool and t 
most grilling weather. 


—to retail at 50 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


CROWN SUSPENDER CO., 








(Patented April 23, 7 
Feb. 4,’ 


Theperforations let 
your skin 
Coolness—com fort. 
Either garter fits 


brea’ 


ither leg. 


The ‘‘Can’t Slip’’ Button Fastener lives up to its name 


The Garter is lined with a perspiration and odor-proof 


he garter clean in the 


Made in three adjustable sizes— small, medium and large 
Cents and $1.00 a Pair. At your dealer's 


“CULT. 


836-838 Breadwoy, Dept. 
Makers of the famous “ Coat/ess’’ Suspender,to be worn “andet 
the overshirt and over the undershirt.” 50c 


pair. 


















up High School 





practically any point. 


i courses for Teachers, 
Writers and Business Men. Address 


S& The U. of C. (Div. C), Chicago, Ill. 


‘a The 
| University of Chicago | 


Over 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence, enabling one to take 


or College work at 
One-half the 
y thus 
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* “We are the only manufacturers who sell 
on the bore and stroke of our cylinders; and 
agree to refund your money if, after 30 days’ 
trial, you see fit to return the engine. Write for catalog. 
THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
203 Front Street, South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 
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AWiss is Its Own Reward 


The natural smoothness and softness 
of your skin is more dependent upon 
the razor you use in shaving than upon 
anything else. 

Not only in appearance does your 
skin suffer from the use of a poor razor, 
but the attendant smarting sensation 
makes you constantly dread the time 
for shaving. 

It is a pleasure to shave with a 





It’s a safe investment—a lifetime companion. 
It has the keenest cutting edge, and is tem- 
pered to retain that edge longer than any other 
tazor in the world. 

Every Wiss Razor is accompanied by our 
unlimited guarantee: ‘‘ Perfect Shaving Satis- 
faction or Your Money Back.’’ 

Wiss Razors are on sale wherever the best 
cutlery is sold, and every dealer is authorized 
to make good the Wiss guarantee. If your 
dealer hiasn’t Wiss Razors write to us direct. 





Send for the Wiss Razor Booklet—Free 


J. WISS & SONS CO., Newark, N. J. 

















“You Do the Designing — 
We'll Make the Rug” 


Exactly match or harmonize the color 
scheme of your furnishings. Inexpen- 
sive, sturdy, hand-woven rugs of wool 
or camel’s hair weft —in stock or woven 
to order without delay—last a lifetime. 


Thread & Thrum 
Rugs 


For country house, cottage, den, porch, 
office or public building —no other rug so 
serviceable or appropiiate. Specially adapted 
to mission or reed furniture, Made by expert 
craftsmen—any color or size. At leading 
stores or send for color card and prices. 


. 




















Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Thread & Th: 
Takk Auburn, N. Y. 
TRADE MARK ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
REGISTERED New York Selling Agents 
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Moving Picture Machines 
S : Cojo, You Can Make BIG 
tereopticons (@g2) MONEY Entertain 
Selee) ing the Public. 
O'S" Nothing affords better 
. opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
We start you, furnish- 
<@7z> ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
w tions at a surprisingly 
=" iow cost. 
THE FIELD I8 LARGE, comprising the sogules theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
iges and General Public Gatherings. Our 
Ca fully explains special offer. Sent Free, 
Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago. 











which he had already placed upon the back 
of that desk a gray-tinted envelope which 
he handed to Bobby with a silence that was 
more eloquent than words. It was in- 
scribed: . 


To My Son IF HE Is Foot ENOUGH TO 
TAKE UP WITH APPLEROD’S SWAMP SCHEME 


Rather impatiently Bobby tore it open, 
and on the inside he found: 


When shrewd men persist in passing 
up an apparently cinch proposition, 
don’t even try to find out what’s the 
matter with it. In this six-cylinder 
age no really good opportunity runs 
loose for twenty-four hours. 


“If the Governor had only arranged to 
leave me his advice beforehand instead of 
afterward,’’ Bobby complained to: Agnes 
Elliston that evening, “it might have a 
chance at me.” 

**The blow has fallen,’’ said Agnes with 
mock seriousness; ‘‘ but you must remem- 
ber that you brought it on yourself. You 
have complained to me of your father’s 
earefully-laid plans for your course in 
‘ae caagig bankruptcy, and he left in my 

eeping a letter for you covering that very 
aes ; : 

‘Not in a gray envelope, hope,”’ 
groaned Bobby. , 

‘‘In a gray envelope,” she replied firmly, 
going across to her own desk in the library. 

“T had feared,”’ said Bobby dismally, 
“that sooner or later I should find he had 
left letters for me in your charge as well as 
in Johnson’s, but I had hoped, if that were 
the case, that at least they would be in 
pink envelopes.” 

She brought to him one of the familiar- 
looking missives, and Bobby, as he took it, 
looked speculatively at the vig fireplace, in 
which, as it was early fall, comfortable- 
looking real logs were crackling. 

‘‘Don’t do it, Bobby,” she warned him 
~~. **Let’s have the fun together,” 
and she sat beside him on the couch, 
snuggling close. 

The envelope was addressed: 


To My Son UPON His COMPLAINING THAT 
His FATHER’S ADVICE COMES TOO LATE! 


He opened it, and together they read: 


No boy will believe green apples 
hurt him until he gets the stomach- 
ache. Knowing you to be truly my 
son I am sure that if I gave you advice 
beforehand you would not believe it. 
This way you will. 


Bobby smiled grimly. 

‘‘T remember one painful incident of 
about the time I put on knickerbockers,”’ 
he mused. ‘‘ Father told me to keep away 
from a rat-trap that he had bought. Of 
course I caught ~ hand in it three 
minutes afterward. It hurt and I howled, 
but he only looked at me coldly until at last 
I asked him to help. He let the thing 
squeeze while he asked if a rat-trap hurt. 
I admitted that it did. Would I believe 
him next time? I acknowledged that I 
wouid, and he opened the trap. That was 
all there was to it except the raw place on 
my hand; but that night he came to my 
room after I had gone to bed, and lay 
beside me and cuddled me in his arms until 
I went to sleep.” 

**Bobby,”’ said Agnes seriously, “‘ not one 
of these letters but proves his aching love 
for you.” 

‘““T know it,” admitted Bobby with again 
that grim smile. ‘‘ Which only goes to 
prove another thing, that I’m in for some 
of the severest drubbings of my life. I 
wonder where the clubs are hidden.” 

He found out one of them late that same 
night at the Idlers’. Clarence Smythe, 
Si Trimmer’s son-in-law, drifted in 
toward the wee small hours in an unusual 
condition of hilarity. He had a Vandyke, 
had Mr. Smythe, and was one who cher- 
ished a mad passion for clothes; also, as an 
utterly impossible ‘‘climber,’’ he was as 
cordially hated as Bobby was liked at the 
Idlers’, where he had crept in ‘‘ while the 
window was open,” as Nick Allstyne ex- 
pressed it. Ordinarily he was most prim 
and pretty of manner, but to-night he was 
on vinously familiar terms with all the 
world, and, crowding himself upon Bobby’s 
quiet whist crowd, slapped Bobby joyously 
on the shoulder. 

‘‘Here’s the generous lad,” he thickly 
informed Allstyne and Winthrop and 
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Starlett. ‘‘If you chaps have any property 
‘ou’ve wanted to unload for half a lifetime, 
ere’s the free-handed boy to buy it.” 

**How’s that?” Bobby wan to know, 
guessing instantly at the humiliating 
truth. 

‘That Westmarsh swamp belonged to 
Trimmer,” laughed Mr. Smythe, so bub- 
bling with the hugeness of the joke that he 
could not keep his secret; ‘‘and when 
Thorne, after pumping your puffy man, 
told my clever father-in-law you wanted it, | 
he Lange gv | bought it from himself in the | 
name of Miles, Eddy & Co. and put up 
the price to three hundred an acre. Besides 
taking the property off his shoulders you've 
given him nearly a_ ten-thousand-dollar 
advance for it. Fine business!’’ 

‘Great!’ agreed blunt Jack Starlett. 
‘* Almost as good a joke as refusing to pay 
a poker debt because it isn’t legal.”’ 

obby smiled his thanks for the shot, 
but inside he was sick. The game they 
were playing was a parting set-to, for the 
three others were leaving in the mornin: 
for Stanley’s hunt, but Bobby was | 
when it was over. In the big, lonely house 
he sat in the study for an hour before he 
went to bed, rye 4 abstractedly up at 
the picture of old John Burnit and worry- 
ing over this new development. It cut him 
to the quick, not so much that he had been 
made a fool of by “‘clever”’ real-estate men, 
had been led, imbecile-like, to pay an extra 
hundred dollars per acre for that swamp 
land, but that the advantage had gone to 

Silas Trimmer. 

Moreover, why had Silas put a prohibi- 
tive valuation upon that north eight acres? 
Why did he want to keep it? It must be 
because Silas really expected that his tract 
would be drained free of charge, and that 
he would thus have the triumph of selling 
it for an approximate six thousand dollars 
an acre in the form of building lots. In the 
face of such a conclusion, the thought of 
the cement wall that he had ordered built 
was a great satisfaction. 


VI 


| WAS a remarkably open winter that 
followed, and outdoor operations were 
thereby enabled to go on uninterrupted. | 
In the office, the pompous Applerod, in his | 
frock coat and silk hat, ground Johnson’s 
soul to gall dust; for he had taken to say- 
ing ‘““Mr. Johnson” most formally, and 
issuing directions with maddening polite- 
ness and consideration. An arrangement 
had been effected with Applerod, whereby 
that gentleman, for having suggested the 
olden ee: was to reap the entire 
Const of the improvement on his own 
twenty acres, Bobby financing the whole 
deal and charging Applerod’s share of 
it against his account. Applerod stood 
thereby to gain about seventy-six thou- 
sand y Pal over and above the price he 
had paid for his twenty acres; and, more- 
over, Bobby had decided to call the improved 
tract the Applerod Addition! When that 
name began to appear in print, coupled 
with flaming advertisements of Applerod’s 
devising, there was grave danger of the 
rosy-cheeked old gentleman’s losing every 
button from every fancy vest in his posses- 
sion. 

In the mean time, thoroughly in love 
with the vast enterprise which he had pro- 
jected, Bobby spent his time outdoors, 
fascinated, unable to find any peace else- 
where than upon his Titanic labor. His 
evenings he spent in such social affairs as 
he could not avoid; with Agnes Elliston; 
with Biff Bates; in an occasional game of 
billiards at the Idlers’; but his days, from 
early morning until the evening whistle, 
he spent amid the clang of pick and shovel, 
the rattling of the trams, the creaking of 
the crane. It was an absorbing thing to see 
that enormous groove cut down through 
the big hill, om: to watch the growth of 
the great mounds which grew up out of 
the marsh. The ditch that should drain off 
all this murky water was, of course, the 
first thing to be achieved, and, from the 
base of the hill through which it was to 
be cut, the engineer ran a tram bridge 
straight across the swamp to the new 
retaining wall; and from this, with the aid 
of a huge, long-armed crane which lifted 
cars bodily from the track, the soil was 
dumped on either side as it was removed 
from the cut. By the latter part of 
December the ditch had been completed 
and connected with the special sewer which, 


















Safety razor or regu- 
lar razor — shaving stick or 
shaving mug—the old say- 
ing still remains true, 
“Well lathered, half- 
shaved.” To be well- 
lathered requires a good 
brush—bristle-tight and 
bristle-right. 


Shave every day or once 
a week—rub in the lather 
as hard as you like, you 
can't change the shape or 
loosen a bristle in 


RUBBERSET 


Shaving 
Brushes 


The “why” of this is found 
in the base of the brush. 
The bristles are held to- 
gether by vulcanized rub- 
ber as hard as iron— proof 
against water and wear. 


The name on each brush 
guarantees it. 


At all dealers’ and barbers’, in 
all styles and 
sizes, 25, 50, 75 
cents to $6.00. 
If not at your 
dealer's, send 
for booklet, 
from which to 
order by mail. 
To the average man 
we commend the 
$/.00 brush. 


Berset Shaving Cream Soap softens the beard 
without rubbing with the hand, Doesn't dry, 
doesn’t smart. 25 cents a tube at ali dealers’. 


The Rubberset Company 
63 Ferry Street Newark, N. J. 


















































































ightnin 
Freezer 


About making frozen desserts 


You can make a frozen dessert— 
such as it is—with a tin can and a 
bucket of ice and salt. You can 
make it detter with the ordinary sort 
of freezer. You can make it BEST 
in the scientifically designed and 
perfectly constructed 


Lightning Freezer 


Not likely you will try the tin can 
method; but there is the chance of 
getting an inferior freezer. With 
such a freezer you can never know 
the genuine delight of making dainty 








of the Lightning Freezer. 

It excels in Easy Running, Quick 
Freezing, Economy, and Conve- 
nience, producing frozen desserts 
of a distinctively superior quality. 

If you really want to know about freezers and the 
making of frozen desserts, you will write for 
‘*Prozen Sweets.’"’ It contains recipes for ice 
creams and other frozen desserts by Mrs. S. T. 
Rorer, and shows by photographic color illus- 
trations how simple and easy ice cream making 
is with the Lightming Freezer. 
Insist on having 
the Lightning 
Freezer. Every ff 
dealer can sup- 
ply it. 


North Brothers 
Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 





















The first and only real Mechanical Intake Valve Motorcycle 
made and marketed in the United States. Thousands in suc- 
cessful use. The only Motorcycle to climb Pike’s Peak. 
Full of practical features and improvements. 


The ‘‘ R-S."’ line comprises Single and Twin Cylinder ma- 
chines, Tandems, Tricycles, Tri-Cars and Delivery Vans, and 
represents the most value as well as the most advanced motor- 
cycle construction 

Hundreds of testimonials from every part of United States 
showing ‘* R.-S "’ achievements in racing, record making, hill 
climbing and endurance tests sent /vee with complete illus- 
trated catalogue, on request to Dept. P. 

. * 
Reading Standard Company, Read Pa. 








Makers: The Renowned Reading-Standard Bicycle. 











Proven 
Permanent 
Profits 
The Original 


Vacuum Cleaning 


Machine 


The above wagon will prove a mint to you, makin 

















by permission of the city, had been built 
to carry the overflow to the river, and, the 
open weather still holding, the stagnant 
oe which had been a blot upon the 

ndscape for untold ages began to flow 
sluggishly away, displaced by the earth 
from the disappearing hill. 

The city papers were teeming now with 
the vast energy and public-spirited enter- 

rise of young Robert Burnit and Oliver 

. Applerod, and there were many indica- 
tions that the enterprise was to be a most 
successful one. Even before they were 
ready to receive them, applications were 
daily made for reservations in the new 
district, and individual home-seekers be- 
gan to take Sunday trips out to where the 

ig undertaking was in progress. 

“You sure have got ’em going, Bobby,” 
confessed the finally-convinced Biff Bates 
after a visit of inspection. ‘‘ Here’s where 
= put the hornet on one Silas Tight-Wad 

rimmer all right, all right. But the bones 
don’t roll right that the side bet don’t go 
for Johnson instead of Applegoat. He’s a 
shine, for me. I think he’s all to the 


| eanary color inside, but this man Johnson’s 


| some man if he only had a shell to put it 
| in. Me for him!” 


| sprung up 


The ee friendship that had 

tween the taciturn book- 
keeper and the loquacious ex-pugilist was 
both a puzzle aad a delight to sobby, and 
it was one of his great joys to see them 
together, not knowing why they liked such 
companionship, not having a single topic of 
conversation in common, but unconsciously 
enjoying that vague, ee man-soul 
they found in each other. 

About the first of February the filling 
and oom were finished and the con- 
struction of the streets began, and the 
middle of March saw the final disappear- 
ance of everything, except that dark, eight- 


| acre spot of Silas Trimmer’s, which might 
| remind one of the tract once known as the 


| checker-board, 


Westmarsh. In its place “<e broad, yellow 

formed by intersecting 

streets of asphalt edged with cement 

avements, and in the centre, at the cross- 

ing of broad Burnit and ee Avenues, 
there arose, over a spot where once fr 


| had croaked and mosquitoes clustered in 
| crowds, a pretty club-house, which was, 





later, to be donated to the suburb; and a 
t satisfaction fell upon the soul of 
obby Burnit like a benediction. 

Also one Oliver{P. Applerod added two 
full inches to his strut. He seldom came 
out to the scene of actual operations, for 
there was none there except workmen to 
see his frock coat and silk hat; but occa- 
sionally, from a sense of duty inextricably 
mingled with self-assertiveness, he paid a 
visit of inspection, and upon one of these 
his eyes were confronted by a huge new 
board sign, visible for half a mile, that 


| overlooked the Applerod Addition from 


| the hills to the north. 


It bore but two 


words: “‘TRIMMER’S ADDITION.” 


| Applerod, holding his broadcloth tight 


| and 


| tition! 


| division if he wants,” said Bobby. 


| will do,” said Applerod, shakin 


money at the rate of $40.00 per day. It cleans Resi- | 


dences, Stores, Hotels, Halls, Clubs, Theaters, Schools, 
without wear and tear on persons or places. Reliable, 
durable and most efficient Portable Plant in the world. 
On a small investment you can realize $3,000 to $5,000 
ayearin Proven, Permanent Profits. Free Bulletinsand 
Catalogues to all that are in earnest. A full line of Sta- 
tionary Vacuum Cleaning Plants are also made by us, 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


General Comp: d Air & V: Machinery Co. 





4485 Dept. “D” Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


about him to keep it from yellow con- 
tamination as a car rumbled by, looked 
and wiped his glasses and looked again, 
—_, highly excited, he called Bobby to 


im. 

“Why didn’t you tell me of this?” he 
demanded, pointing to the sign. 

Bobby, happy in sweater and high boots 
liberal decorations of clay, only 
laughed. 

‘The sign only went up yesterday,” he 
stated. 

‘But it is competition. Unfair compe- 
He is stealing our thunder,” 
protested Applerod. 

‘“‘He has a perfect right to lay out a ~~ 
“é ut 
don’t begs Applerod. I’ve been over 
there and the thing is a joke. The tract is 
one-fourth the size of ours, it is up hill and 
down hill, only a little ding is being 
done, streets are cut through but not 
paved, and a few cheap board sidewalks 
are being put down. He’s had to pay a lot 
more for his land than we have and cannot 
sell his lots any cheaper.” 

‘“‘There’s no telling what Silas Trimmer 
his head. 

‘‘Nonsense,” said Bobby; ‘‘there is no 
chance that people will pass by our lots and 
buy one of his.’ 

—— walked away unconvinced. 
Had it been any one else than Silas Trim- 
mer who had set up this opposition he 
would not have minded so much, but 
Applerod had come to have a mighty fear 
of John Burnit’s ancient enemy, and 
presently he came back to Bobby more 


| panicstricken than ever. 
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“T’m going to sell my interest in the 
— Addition the minute I can find 
a buyer,” he declared, ‘‘and I’d advise you 


to do the same.” 

‘Don’t be foolish,” counseled Bobby, 
frowning. ‘‘ You can’t lose.” 

‘But man!” quavered Applerod. ‘I 
have four thousand dollars of my own cash, 
all I’ve been able to scrape together in a 
lifetime, tied up in this thing, and I 
mustn’t lose!’’ 

Bobby regarded his father’s old confi- 
dential clerk more in sorrow than in anger. 
He was not used to dealing with men of any 
age so utterly lacking in gameness. 

“‘Four thousand,” he repeated, then he 
looked across his big checker-board. ‘I'll 
give you seventy-five hundred for it right 
now.” 


‘What!’ objected Appierod, aghast. 
‘*Why, Mr. Burnit, the work is nearly done 
and I have already in sight seventy-six 
thousand dollars of clear profit over my 
investment.” 

Bobby surveyed him in amazement. He 
did not remind Applerod that his four thou- 
sand dollars represented only a trifling 
part of the investment required to yield 
this seventy-six thousand dollars’ profit. 
It would not have meant anything to a 
man so cankered with selfish interest. 

“‘Then you won’t take it!” 

“‘T’d be crazy,” declared Applerod. ‘‘I 
can get a better price than that.” 

Bobby was thoughtful for an hour after 
Applerod had left him; then he hurried 
into the club-house and telephoned to 
Chalmers. This was in the forenoon. In 
the afternoon Applerod was served with an 
injunction b: upon an indivisibility of 
interest, restraining him from disposing of 
his share; and in his anger he let it slip out 
that he had already been trying to open 
negotiations with Trimmer! 

“Honestly, it hurts!”” said Bobby wear- 
ily, telling of the incident to Agnes that 
night. ‘‘I didn’t know there were so many 
unsportsmanlike people.” 

“T think that is precisely what your 
father wanted you to find out,” she ob- 
served. 

“T don’t want to know it,” protested 
Bobby. ‘‘I’d stay much — to believe 
that everybody in the world was of the 
right sort.” 

She shook her head. 

‘*No, Bobby,” she said gently; ‘‘ you have 
to know that there is the other kind, in 
order properly to appreciate truth and 
honor and aoe 

“‘T could almost believe I was in Sunday- 
school class,” grinned Bobby. ‘‘No won- 
der it’s snowing.” 

Agnes toohodl out of the window with a 
cry of delight. Those floating flakes were 
the very first snow of the season; but they 
were by no means the last. The winter, 
delayed, but apparently all the more vio- 
lent for that very reason, burst suddenly 
upon the city, stopping the finishing 
touches on both suburban additions. Came 
rain and sleet and snow, and rain and sleet 
and snow again, then biting cold that sank 
deep into the ground and sealed it as if 
with a crust of iron. March, that had 
come in like a lamb, went out like a lion, 
and the lion raged through April and into 
May. Then, as suddenly as it had come, 
the belated winter passed away and the 
warm sun beat down upon the snow-clad 
hills and swept them clean. It penetrated 
into the valleys and turned them into riv- 
ulets, thousands of which poured into the 
river and swelled its banks brimming full. 
The streets of the Applerod Addition were 
quickly washed with their own white 
covering and dried, and immediately with 
this break-up began the great advertis- 
ing campaign. The papers flamed with 
falbaans and half-page announcements of 
the wonderful home-making eee 
circulars were mailed to possible home- 
buyers. by the hundred thousand; every 
street car told of the bargain on strik 
cards; immense electric signs blazon 
the project by night; sixteen-sheet posters 
were spread upon all the billboards, and 
every device known to expert advertising 
was requisitioned. Not one soul within 
the city or within a radius of fifty miles but 
had kept constantly before him the duty 
he owed to himself to purchase a lot in the 
marvelous —— Addition; and now 
indeed Oliver P. Applerod, once 
more, began to reap the fruit of his life’s 
ambitions as prospective buyers thronged 
to look at his frock coat and silk hat. 

June the first was set for the date of the 
“‘grand opening,’’ and though it was not to 
be a month of roses, still the earth looked 
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In places where people congre. 
gate, dust is a positive menace to 
health. In order to remove the 
dangers of dust-poisoning, the first 
step should be to prevent dust from 
arising from the floor and circulat- 
ing through the atmosphere. 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


accomplishes this purpose admi- 
rably. Numerous experiments 
prove that it reduces dust nearly 
100% and at the same time fills 
ail germs of disease. 


Moreover, Standard Floor 
Dressing preserves the wood, and 
by reducing the labor of caretaking 
saves Its cost many times over, 


Lt ts not intended for household use. 


Sold by dealers generally, in bar- 
rels and cans of varying capacities, 


Free Demonstration 
At our own expense we 
will treat the floor of 
one room or corridor in 
any public building. 
Particulars on request. 


Write for Book “Dust and 
Its Dangers.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
(INCORPORATED) 


WALTHAM *bxire’ RUNABOUTS 


Special Offer! 

Doctors and other 

reliable professional 

| or business men can 

} now geta gone 

1908 altham for 

. personal use at a big 
| discount by agreeing 


Model 16--4H.P. $400, ‘0 represent us in un- 
Carmine finish. Motorunder hood, easy assigned territory. 
to get at. 35 miles per gallon of gasolene. THE WALTHAM 
is guaranteed equal 
in service and dura- 
bility to any car cost- 
ing $1,0 Full of 
style, speed and en- 
durance. "Twill pay 
you towriteat once for 
special agency offer. 









































Model 28—8 H.P. $600. WALTHAM 
Wheel steer. 2 cylinder. Air cooled. MANUFACTURING 00,, 
Speed 40 miles an hr. Fine hill climber. Waltham, Mass. 
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1 A Doctor Says:— 


“Sanitary Water Filte 


is the perfection of efficiency,cleanliness and dura- 
bility.’’ His name and address upon request. 
“‘Efficient’’ because the water is filtered 
through two layers of crushed quartz, one 
of charcoal and four finely perforated metal 
plates. 

**Clean’’ because charcoal is easily renewed g 
and the quartz washed in hot water. 
‘*Durable’’ because it is made of non- 
corrosive metal and is s¢#f/e in construction. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
” send us $2.00 for the ‘Sanitary 
Filter” postpaid ; use it ten days, if it is not 
satisfactory, return it and get your money 
back. State whether 7Arcad or Plain faucet. 
Full information on request. 


i GEO. E. GERE 
243 W. 3rd Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 



















































— 
My new catalog No. 21 showing Flags in colors and 
illustrating every necessity for outfitting 


Motor Boats and Yachts 


sent Free. Reliable goods, low prices, prompt delivery: 
HOPKINS, 119 Chambers Street, New York 
SECURED OR FEE 


PATENTS | "*S723.953 


report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
eel ate ' 














ree re 
k, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
‘VANS, WILEENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C 
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Avoid Adulterated 
Paint 

At atime when so many prod- 
ucts for use in and about the 
home are more or less adulter- 
ated, there is a satisfaction in 
knowing that it is possible and 
easy to avoid adulterated paint. 
Simply examine the White 
Lead and Linseed Oil before 
they are mixed into paint. - 


White Lead and Linseed Oil, when 

2 pure, make that old and proved paint of 
2 whose excellence and peculiar qualities 
all other paint products are imitations. 

Z Weguarantee the purity of all our White 
2 lLead—simply look for the Dutch Boy 
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2 Painter 

ve trade- 

2 mark on FULL WEIGHT KEGS 
the keg. The Dutch Boy Painter on a > 
More- eg guarantees not only purity, 
over, the but full weight of White Leal. 

White Our packages are net wi 

Lead with the contents; each keg con- 
~ I tains the amount of Waite Lead 

ieaed by designated on the outside. 

each pur 





chaser for himself — we G 
pay for the testing instru- J} 
ment and send instructions 
free. Ask for Test Equip- 


ment (P). 4 ed 
National Lead Company <3 
In whichever of the follow- - 
ing cities is nearest you: - 











New York, Boston, Buffalo, Siva 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, #2 
St. Louis, Philadelphia (John 


T. Lewis & Bros. Co.), 
Pittsburgh (National 
Lead & Oil Co.) 
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BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C & H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this. Give size shoe. 


—— — 







A shadow view showing steel arch 
thro’ leather top. 


50c a pair. Your dealer 
or by mail. 


C& H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 





of Highest Award 

Jamestown Exposition 
Add TONE to Your Sta- 
tionery inthe Office, Bank, 
School or Home by Using 
Only Washburne’s Patent 


A 6 97 PAPER 
se 0.K.- FASTENERS 


‘t here is genuine pleasure 
in their use as well as 


Easily put on or taken off with the thumb 
and finger. Can be used repeatedly and “‘they 
always work." Made of brass, 3 sizes, in brass 
boxes of 100 Fasteners each. Send 1¢ for 
Sample box of §0, assorted. Booklet free. 
THE 0.K. MPG. CO., Dept. F, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Are You Bookish? 


If so you will certainly be interested in the Caxton Brochures. 

Each a little masterpiece by a great author, each 

- a special limited edition de luxe. 
both the booklover and 

a few copies of No. 4, containing *“* 

phile and Bibliomaniac,’’ and will mail you a 

copy for seven two-cent stamps. For another 

fourteen cents we will send ‘* Poor "s 

Almanack,’’ by Benjamin Franklin. Send 50c. 

silver, and receive six different Brochures. 
THE CAXTON SOCIETY, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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bright and gay as the time approached, 
and Bobby Burnit took Agnes out to view 
his coming triumph. This was upon a 
bright day toward the end of May, when 
— yellow ~~ yore tempered to a 
golden mn by the tender young grass 
that hel hoon: sown at the completion of 
the grading. She had made frequent visits 
with him through the winter, and now 
she gloried with him. 

“Tt looks fine, Bobby,” she confessed 
with glowing eyes. ‘Fine! 
seems as if you had won your spurs.” 


‘“‘Diamond-studded ones!” he exulted. | 
‘Why, Agnes, the office is besieged with | 
In spite of the | 
fact that we have over eleven hundred lots | 


requests for allotments. 


for sale at an average price of six hundred 
dollars, we’re not going to have enough to 
g° around. The receipts will be fully seven 

undred thousand dollars, and our com- 
plete disbursements, by the time we have 
sold out, will not amount to over two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand. Of 
course, I don’t know—I haven’t asked, 
and you wouldn’t tell me if I did—just by 
what promises you are bound, but when I 
close up this deal you’re going to marry me! 
That’s flat!” 

‘*You mustn’t be too sure of anything in 
this world, Bobby,”’ she warned him, but 
she turned upon him a smile that made her 
words but idle breath. 


VII 


O& circumstance only had occurred to , 


give Bobby any anxiety. With the 
beginning of the thaw the water in Silas 
Trimmer’s eight acres had begun slowly 
to rise, and he saw with some dismay that 
by far the larger part of the great natural 
basin from which the surface water had 
been supplied to this swamp sloped from 
the northern end. Not having that ex- 
panse of one hundred and twenty acres to 
spread over, it might overflow, and in con- 
siderable of trepidation he sought Jimmy 
Platt. That happy young gentleman only 
smiled. 

“T calculated upon that,” he informed 
Bobby, “‘and built your retaining wall two 
feet higher than the normal spring level for 
that very reason. It will carry all the 
water that can shed down from those hills.” 

Relieved, Bobby went ahead with the 
preparations for turning the Applerod 
Addition into money, and though he saw 
the water creeping up steadily against the 
other side of his wall, he displayed no 
anxiety until it had reached within three 
or four inches of the top. Then he took 
Platt cut with him to have a look at it. 

“Don’t you think you ought to get 
busy?” he inquired. ‘‘ Hadn’t we better 
add another foot to this wall?”’ 

“‘Not necessary,” said Jimmy, shaking 
his head positively. ‘‘This has been an 
unusual spring, but the wet weather is all 
over now, and you can see by the water- 
mark where the level has gone down a half 
inch since morning. All the moisture that 
has been trickling down here during the 
past week has been from the thawing out of 
the frozen hillsides, but those slopes are 
almost dust dry now.” 

‘*Suppose it should rain again?”’ insisted 
Bobby, still worried. 

“Tt couldn’t rain hard enough to fill u 
this four inches,’ declared Platt wit 
decision. ‘‘Look here, Mr. Burnit, I’d 
worry myself if there was any cause what- 
ever. Do you suppose I’d want anything 
to happen to my biggest and best job so 
close to my myn | y?” 

‘*So you’ve set the time!” said Bobby 
with eager pleasure. He had met Platt’s 
“best girl’ and her mother out at the 
Addition, and liked her, as he did earnest 
young Platt. 

‘‘June the first,’’ replied Jimmy exult- 
antly. ‘‘ The date of your opening—in the 
evening.” 

‘Don’t forget to send me an invitation.” 

“Will youcome!” asked Platt. He had 
wanted to ask Bobby before, but had not 
been quite sure that he ought. 

“Come!” een yg “Indeed I 
shall—unless I happen to have a wedding 
of my own on that date.” 

Bobby went away satisfied once more, 
and quite willing to give up the additional 
foot of wall. The work would entail con- 
siderable cost, and expense now was much 
more of an item than it had been a few 
months previously. Already he had spent 

n this et over two hundred and ten 
ousand dollars; ten thousand he had 
iven to Biff Bates; ten thousand he 

d used personally, so there was but an 
insignificant portion left of his two hundred 
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*Pre-Shrunk” Coat Sleeves Don't Pull Up 





It's a nuisance to have to 
keep continually tucking up 
your cuffs to keep your shirt 
sleeve buttons from showing— 


Just because you've been out 
boating the evening before — 
or were caught in a shower— 


Causing those sleeves to 
wrinkle up and become two 
or three inches shorter than 

they were in the first place. 


Allthis trouble and an- 
noyance just because 
you have been un- 
thinking or unknow- 
ing in making your 
purchase. Because 
there is a sure way to 
secure garments 
which will never 
shrink, sag, wrinkle, 
pucker or pull, from 
thetime youputthem 
on at the store until 
entirely worn out. 





















Insist upon getting 
Kaufman “Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments. 
They are as stylish as 
any garments you 
canbuy. Theycan- 
not be equaled in 
Fit, Finish and Work- 
manship at several 
times the price. And 
5 what is far more im- 
- portant, the Style and 
Fit are made permanent 
by the exclusive Kaufman 


“Pre-Shrinking” process, which can 
be used by no other manufacturer. 

This “Pre-Shrinking” takes all the 
shrink tendency out of the fabrics 
from which Kaufman Garments 
are made. 

So there is no shrink left in the 
goodsafter the garments are made up 
and offered to you, to cause trouble 
at the first change in the weather. 

Which means that if you admire 
the distinctive style and the perfect, 
comfortable, easy fit of 


Kaufman 
*Pre-Shrunk”’ 
Garments 


as you try them on in front of the 
clothier's glass — 

You may depend confidently upon the 
same perfection in style, fit and appearance 
six months or a year hence, or until the 


garments are no longer fit for service. 

Your dealer will gladly show you Kaufman 
suits in the popular fabrics for Spring and 
Most peo- 


Summer at $12 to $30 the suit. 
ple, however, can be 
suited at $15 to $18. 

But to be sure you are 
getting Kaufman “Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments, ask 
the dealer to show you 
this label, sewed in the 


garments, before you buy. 





Every man who takes pride in his ap- 
earance should have the | ae el STYLE 
Book, Ask your dealer for it or write to us. 
It’s free, and an accurate guide to what you 
should wear for Spring and Summer, 1908. 


Chas. Kaufman & Bros.,Chicago 








Transform 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


Sa 
the simplest ~ 
dessert into a 


delightful creation 





NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 








Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 














NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 






















































Self 


Supporting 
rousers 

You don’t wear a belt with 
“Nufangl” Trousers because 
it’s needed—merely for appear- 
ances. ‘‘Nufangl’ Trousers are 

self-supporting — fitting snugly yet 
comfortably around the hips. Because 
of the vents in each side of the waist band 
there are no wrinkles or folds to disfigure 


Present 


‘Nufanst” 


Trousers 


The side vents fasten with snap clasps per- 
mitting a girth variation of nearly five inches, 
and assuring a perfectly smooth fit and absolute 
comfort. lendinw clothiers have ‘‘ Nufangi”’ 
Trousers in summer weights and fabrics. 

Prices, $4.00 to $9.00 

If not at yours, we will re- 
fer you to our agent in your 
town, or supply direct by 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Only 
waist and length measure- 
ments necessary. Write for 
free samples of “Nufangl”’ 
fabrics. Address 
PRESENT & COMPANY, 
592 Broadway 
New York. v 













THE 
SIDE VENT 
DOES IT 


















Write Me 
A Postal 


fora Price 


Say — Quote me prices on your Split 
ty gg | Vehicles. That’s all you need 
to do. I will send you free my big 1908 

Split Hickory Vehicle Book. Itis big- 
ger and better this year than ever 
before, and contains photographs of 
over 125 Split Hickory Vehicles — 
also photographs of a full line high- 
grade Harness. I will quote you 
direct prices from my factory which 
will save you from 30% to 50% on 
lligh-Grade Split Hickory Buggies. 


I Sell Direct to You On 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Split Hickory Vehicles are guaranteed fortwo years. 
This is my 1908 Split Hickory Rubber Tired Runabout. 
Has more exclusive features than any other Runabout 
on the market—40% more. All Split Hickory Vehicles 
are made to order, giving you choice of finish and other 
options. Write me a postal today. NOW, while 
you think about it. 
Address me personally. 


H. C. Phelps, 
Pres. The Ohio 
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Law Department 
Intercontinental University 
Wm. Macon Coleman, A. M., Ph. D., Dean. 
Mr. Justice Brewer, U. S. Supreme Court; 
Hon. Martin A. Knapp, Chairman Interstate 
Commerce Com.; Edward Everett Hale, 
members Board of Directors. Full courses in 
Law and 160 other subjects, by mail only. 






. Send for catalog and name study wanted. 
Hon. David].Brewer INTERCONTINENTAL UNIVERS: 
Vice-President 1414 L St., Washington, D.C. 
the world have been sending their savings to our 
tion, no 


% The Smallest 
. 

Interest Paid 

on time deposits in 17 years. This was 

institution for years. No specula’ ’ % 

Security over $1, ,000 first mortgages on Colorado 


homes. Send for booklet and best of references, . 
L.B. BROMFIELD, Mgr., 19 Jacobson Bldg. ,Denver, Colo. 


WANTED —Hardware Salesman covering 
regular territory to take side line 
which sells to hardware men on sight in quantities. 
Good margin, Sample free (wt. 11b.), goes in hip pocket. 
Write for particulars, giving territory and references, 


BARTH MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



















paid in 1893. Larger interest has been 
paid every year since. People from ail over 
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and fifty thousand dollars. Their “grand 
opening’’ would eat up another tidy little 
sum, for it was to be an expensive affair. 
The liberal advertising that had already 
appeared was augmented as the t day 
approached, a brass band had nm en- 
gaged, a magnificent lunch, sufficient to 
eed an army, had been arranged for, and 
every available ’bus and carry-all and 
picnic wagon in the city had been secured 
to transport all comers, free of charge, 
from the end of the car line to the new 
Addition. The ag of vehicles was high, 
however, for Silas Trimmer had already 
engaged quite a number of them to run 
between the — Addition and his 
own. During the week preceding June 
first there had appeared, in the local papers, 
advertisements of about one-fourth the 
size that Bobby was using, calling atten- 
tion to the opening of the Trimmer Addi- 
tion, which was to be upon the same date. 

On the evening of May 29, Bobby found 
Silas pacing the top of the retaining wall 
which held in his swamp, and waited for 
the spider-like figure to come across and 
join him. 

‘“Too bad you didn’t come in with me, or 
sell me your property at a reasonable 
figure,” said Bobby affably, willing, in 
spite of his recent bitter experience, to 
meet his competitor upon the same friendly 
grounds that he would a crack polo antag- 
onist on the eve of contest. ‘‘It’s a shame 
that this could not all have been im- 
proved at one time.”’ 

“T’d just as lief have my part of it the 
way it is,” said Silas. ‘‘It’s no good now, 
but it’s as good as yours,’’ and he climbed 
into his buggy and drove away laughing, 
leaving Bobby strangely dissatisfied and 
doubtful over that strange remark. 

While he was still trying to unravel it, 
he noted that the water in Silas’ pond, 
which but a day or so previously had been 
down to fully nine inches from the top, was 
now climbing rapidly upward again; and 
there had been no rain for more than two 
weeks! The thing was inexplicable. He 
was still puzzling over this as he drove 
down the road and turned in at broad 
Burnit Avenue toward the club-house. 
The asphalt and the pavements were bone 
dry and as clean as a ballroom floor, and it 
seemed to him that the young grass was 
growing greener and higher here than any- 
where. 

Suddenly he ordered his chauffeur to 
stop the machine. He had just passed a lot 
where, amid the tufts of green, his eye had 
caught the glint of water. Running back 
to it he saw that the centre of that lot was 
covered by a small pool scarcely half an 
inch deep, through which the grass was 
growing dankly. This, too, was queer, for 
the hot sun and strong breeze of the past 
few days should have dried up every 
vestige of moisture. He walked along the 
sidewalk, studying each of the lots in turn. 
Here and there he discovered other small 
pools, and every lot bore the appearance 
of having just been freshly and too liberally 
watered. He stepped from the pavement 
upon the earth, and to his surprise his foot 
sank into it to the depth of an inch or more. 
For a wh le he was deeply worried, but 
presently it flashed upon him that all this 
soil had been dumped into the marsh, dis- 
placing the water, and that in this process 
it had naturally become soaked through 
and through. Of course it would take a 
long time to dry out and it would be all the 
better for its moisture. The rate at which 
grass was growing was proof enough of that. 

On the next day, kept og | by the prep- 
arations for the big opening, Bobby did not 
get out to the Applerod Addition until 
evening again. As he neared it he met 
Silas Trimmer coming back in his buck- 
board, that false circle around his mouth 
much in evidence. 

“You ought to have had your opening 
yesterday. I'd have been tempted to buy 
a lot myself then,” shouted Silas as he 
passed, and Bobby was sure that the tone 
was a mocking one. 

Consumed with anxiety, he hurried on 
to see how Silas’ swamp stood. Aghast, he 
found the level of the water a full inch 
higher than any point that it had ever 
before reached. Connecting this condition 
ey with that other phenomenon that 
he had noted, he whirled his runabout and 
ran back into Burnit Avenue. In twenty- 
four hours a remarkable change had been 
wrought. There were pools everywhere. 
The lot where he had first noticed it was 
now entirely covered with water, with 
barely the tips of the — showing 
through. Frightened, he ve over the 
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tit Patterson Hammock Couc) 


. \) 


can’t be compared with the old-style hammock. First 
} place, two or three people can enjoy it at the same 
| time, and each can be comfortable. And the Patterson 
1 ~Hammock-Couch will never tip and tumble you out— 
sit on the very edge, it won't tilt a particle. 


Then, too, you can make this hammock-couch taut 
fH and firm, or as soft and yielding as you like. Only 
takes a half a minute to do it. 


| Ends are adjustable, too. Let them way down, for 
mM acozynap, or raise them so that you can read in comfort. 


1 But write for our book “Hammock Comfort” 9 


“ 


—it shows The Patterson Hammock-Couch in colors 6) 
) and gives prices. Ask your dealer to show you this 

. couch; if he hasa’t them, you can order from factory. 
e\ If it’s made by Patterson —you take no chances 
\\\ \. Patterson Manufacturing Company 


Makers of guaranteed hammocks since 1887 a, io 


























835 Dauphin St., Philadelphia 
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The Fashion 
In Shoes 


““Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid’’ became the style because 


of its handsome appearance, but its wide popularity is really due 


to the durability and comfort of the shoes made of this leather. 


‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid’”’ has a bright surface and is 
a soft, tough leather that is tanned by a process that preserves the 
gelatinous matter of the skin instead of drying it up. That is why it 
does not crack or get hard after having been wet. 


**Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid’? is as pliable as the animal's 


natural skin. It looks better, lasts longer and feels more com- 
fortable, yet costs no more than the inferior kinds. All better 
class shoe stores have it. Ask your dealer for it by the full name 


‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid’ 


Prightore 


FLAT CLASP 
Best to wear with KNEE DRAW. 


ERS, because pure silk webbing for KNEE or FULL LENGTH DRAWERS 
never binds, chafes or pinches the leg. 

Best to wear with FULL LENGTH DRAWERS, because the patented Flat Clasp— fiat as @ 
coin —keeps the garter close to the leg and prevents accidental unfastening. 

Best to wear with ALL. DRAWERS, because they keep the sock trim and wrinkleless. 


“BRIGHTON” FLAT CLASP GARTERS 


are made of pure silk web in all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effects. 
Price, 25 Cents a Pair, at your dealer's, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Dept. “N,” Philadelphia 
Makers of ‘‘ Brighton '’ Elastic and Leather Garters, ‘‘ Pioneer" Suspenders and Belts. 








































































THIS BOOK FREE 


MOORE’S MODERN 
METHODS 


Contains 160 pages of information and in- | 


struction about Loose Leaf Ledger and Rec- 
ord keeping. Illustrating 40 different forms. 


Book Methods vs. Card Systems 


Contains 20 pages of illustrations and Facts 
on Loose Leaf Methods. Write on 
your Business Stationery 

JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 


Office and Factories 
533 Stone Street Rochester, New York 
United States Agencies in all Large Cities 


Canadian Agency: The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
Ask for our nearest Agency 











“Attractive Homes 
and How to Make Them” 


The Booklet will be a great practical help to 
you if you want to add to the beauty and attract- 
iveness of your house and grounds— whether 
they are large or small. 

It tells you how to arrange an artistic lawn 
“setting ””— suggests many different “color 
schemes” for — house— contains many other 
hints on the “Home Beautiful.” It alsotells why 


“High Standard” 
Liquid Paint 


Gives Best Results 


You'll find the information it gives on paints and painting 
very useful—whether you are a Painter or House-owner, 
this Book will help you in many ways. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
Paintmakers —Varnishmakers 
Dayton, O., New York, Chicago, Kansas City 














“Save-THe-Horse SpavinCure. 





Geo. M. Stevens, Pres. 
THE LANCASTER NATIONAL BANK 


Lancaster, N. H. 
“ Save-The-Horse '* I purchased during winter of 1906 com- 
pletely removed the windpuffs and swellings on both hind legs of 


mare I wrote you about. Enclosed §5 for another bottle to use 

on hard swelling. GEO. M. STEVENS. 
BROOKSIDE MILLS, Knoxville, Tenn. 

_ Please forward one bottle of Spavin Cure. I used a bottle some 
time ago ; it entirely cured my horse of ringbone. WM.T. LANG. 

CLEARFIELD, PA.— The bottle of ‘*Save-The-Horse '’ we pur- 

chased from you some months ago was used on a valuable mare for 
band was unable to walk. After a few applications we start 


her to work and she has never limped since. We think it is simply 















wonderful. BRAHAN BROS., Grocers, 
$ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
panes on every kind of case. is cures Spavin, 
oroug! bone (except low), Curb, Splint, 
Capped Hock, indpuff, Shoe , Injured Tendons and ali 
Lameness. No scar or loss ofhair. Horse works as usual. Dea/ers 
or Express Paid. Chemical pany, hamton, N.Y 
Manufacture Concrete 

Building Blocks 

Practically unlimited 
demand. Big returns on 


sinallinvestment. Ma- 
chine for artistic face 
designs, superior finish, 
Write for FREE 
catalog. 

Hercules Mfg. Company, Dept. 220, Centerville, Iowa 








e If so, and when 
omg to nver!: there, call at 
Colorado head- 

quarters, $14 Seventeenth Street, and see the farm products 


grown on our choice lands in Eastern Coloradoalmost within 
Sight of Denver's church steeples. Wantland & Shelton. 


entire Addition, up one street and down 
another. In many places the lots were 
flooded. One entire block had become no 
more nor less thana pond. At other points 
the water, carrying with it the yellow soil, 
was flowing over his beautiful clean side- 
walks and spreading its stain upon his 
immaculate streets. The darkness alone 
drove him from that inspection, and then 
it occurred to him to send once more for 
Jimmy Platt. At the first suburban tele- 

hone station he tried for nearly an hour to 
ocate his man, but in vain. Later he tried 
it from his club, but could not reach him. 
That night was a Sones one, and the 
next morning’s daybreak found him speed- 
ing out the roadway to the Applerod 
Addition. 

Early as he was, however, he found 
young Platt there ahead of him and in 
despair. He had good cause. The whole 
north end of the Applerod Addition had 
turned black, and over the top of Bobby’s 
now grimy cement wall poured a broad, 
dark sheet of the murky swamp-water 
which had stained it. The pond of Silas 
Trimmer had overflowed in spite of all 
Platt’s confident figuring that it could not, 
and in spite of the fact that dry weather 
had prevailed for two solid weeks. That 
was the inexplicable part. Clear weather, 
and still the entire suburb was becoming 
practically submerged! With solid, dry 
soil surrounding it, wherever the eye could 
reach it had become but a morass of mud! 
Mud was smeared upon every path and 
every roadway, and Bobby’s automobile 
slipped and slid in the oily; yellow liquid 
that lay sluggishly in every gutter and 
blotched every rod of his clean asphalt. 

Young Platt’s face blanched as he saw 
Bobby. 

‘I’ve made a miserable botch of it,”” he 
confessed, torn with an agony of regret at 
his failure; ‘‘and I can’t see yet what I 
overlooked. I’d no right to tackle a man’s 
job like this!” 
| ‘You!’ replied Bobby vehemently. 
| ‘It was Trimmer who did this; somehow, 
someway he did it, and he flaunts it in our 
faces. Look there!’”’ and he pointed to a 
huge signboard that had been erected over- 
night just opposite the entrance to Burnit 
Avenue. In huge, bold letters, surmounted 
by a giant hand that pointed the way, it 
told prospective investors to buy property 
in the high and dry Trimmer Addition, the 
words ‘‘HIGH AND DRY ’”’ being twice as 
large as any other lettering upon the board. 

“Tt is surely a lot of nerve,” admitted 
Platt, ‘‘ but it is rank nonsense to say that 
the man had anything to do with this catas- 
trophe. It would have been impossible. 
Let’s look this thing over. Drive past the 
club-house to the extreme west side.” 

Once more they traversed the mud of 
Burnit Avenue, and upon the dry, sloping 

ound the young engineer, cursing his 
inexperience, alighted and walked along 
the edge of the property, seeking a solu- 
tion to the mystery. Still perplexed, he 
ascended the rising ground and looked 
musingly across at the yet swollen and 
clay-red river. Suddenly an exclamation 
escaped his lips. 

‘‘There’s your enemy,” he said to Bobby 
who had climbed up beside him, and 
pointed to the river. ‘‘The river bank, I 
am sure, must edge upon a tilted shale 
formation which dips just below this basin. 
Probably at all times some cf the water 
from the river seeps down between two 
sand-separated layers of this formation to 
find its outlet in the marsh, and it is this 
water which, through a geological freak, 
has supplied that swamp for ages. In the 
spring, however, and in extraordinary 

oodtimes, it probably finds a higher and 
looser stratum, and rushes down here with 
all the force of a hydraulic stream. This 
spring it took it a long time to wet thor- 
oan all our made ground from the bottom 
upward. The frost, sinking deeper in this 
loose, wet soil than elsewhere, held it back, 
too, for a time, but as soon as this was 
thoroughly out of the ground the river 
overflow came up like a geyser. Mr. 
Burnit, your Applerod Addition is ruined, 
and it can never be saved, unless by some 
extraordinary means. Nature picked out 
this spot, centuries and centuries ago, for 
a swamp, and she’s going to have one here 
in spite of all that we can do. In five years 
this basin won’t be a thing but black water 
and weeds, with only that club-house as a 
decaying monument to your enterprise.” 

Bobby controlled himself with an effort. 
His face was drawn and white; but part 
of that was from the anxiety of the past 
| two days, and he took the blow stiff and 
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WESTERN. ELECTRIC.CO. 
HAWTHORNE WORKS 
COVERING I50 ACRES 


THE 
HAWTHORN UNIVERSAL 
—__. FAN MOTOR —. 
can be changed from 
Bracket to DeskType 
ina few seconds,no 
tools but the hands 
being needed. 





Don't fret and complain when the weather is hot; just order a Western Electric Fan (either 
ceiling or desk type) and you can then have cool breezes when and where you want them. 

e make these fans in various styles, sizes and 
finishes for either direct or alternating current cir- 
cuits. They are absolutely quiet in operation, 
can be run at three speeds and give the 


GREATEST BREEZE 
WITH THE 
LEAST CURRENT CONSUMPTION 


We have a beautifully illustrated Fan Motor Catalogue, 
which we will gladly send to you if you are interested. 
? Don't put this matter off — write TO-DAY. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 


este, §«=©6 COMPANY vet cot New York 
From Now until JULY 1lst—NOT LATER 


“THERE is no more useful garden material than 

what are known as Dutch Buibs, Hyacinths 
Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, etc. They give fora small 
| outlay of time and money an abundance of flowers 
in the house from December until April, and in the 
garden almost before the snow is off the ground in 
the spring until the middle of May. These Bulbs 
are grown almost exclusively in Holland, and in 
enormous quantities, where they are sold at very 
low prices. Usually they pass through the hands 
of two dealers, and more than double in price before 
reaching the retail buyer in America. 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting until 
fall, you save from 20 to 40 per cent. in cost, get a 
superior quality of Bulbs not to be obtained at any 
price in this country, and have a much larger list 
of varieties to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland,and 
are delivered to our customers in the original pack- 
ages immediately upon their arrival from Holland, 
perfectly fresh, and in the best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low 
prices, we must have your order not later than July 

st, as we import Bulbs to order only, They need 
not be paid for until after delivery, nor taken if not 
of a satisfactory quality. (References required 
from new customers.) Our import price-list, the 
most comprehensive catalogue of Bulbs published, 
is now ready, and may be had for the asking. 


A FEW OF THE PRICES 











Per 100 Per 500 

Fine Mixed Hyacinths 3 $14 OO 

| Fine Mixed Tulips ° 80 350 

| Extra Fine Mixed Tulips 1 00 450 

Narcissus Poeticus ° 65 250 

| Doulile Daffodils ° | 850 

| Narcissus Bicolor Empress ° 250 11 00 

Narcissus Emperor : 275 12 00 

Narcissus Golden Spur 250 11 00 
Narcissus, Mrs. Walter T. Ware Splendid 

free-flowerin > » 380 16 00 


12s 


Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture . . . 30 














CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ates tek 
its Bristles. 
Different Shapes for Different Mouths 
_Acrreo H.Smitn Co, 84 CnamBers St. New Yor’ 


Sold in a ; 
Sealed Box 7 
TOOTH BRUSH _ he y 
— cel The Brush that 
? : a Send for i 
Rookler 
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I Make the Best Oil 


Ever Made 


For a Motor 


I know this because I have made oil for 20 
years. For eight years I have spent my entire 
time perfecting this motor oil, It is so pure 
that it passes off in a VAPOR when its work 
is done. There is no residue—NO CARBON 
—no grit. 

So, when you use my oil, you are not troubled 
with lost compression, missing cylinders, pre- 
ignition, knocking, foul spark plugs and valves 
which must often be ground. These troubles 
come from Carbon, deposited by poor oil. 


One Gallon Free 


if my claims are not justified. 

This is my offer: I will send you 5 gallons 
of my oil, prepaid. You pay no money until 
you have tried it. Use one gallon. If you 
find it the best oil you have ever used, con- 
tinue to order from me. Ff you are not 
satisfied, return the four remaining gallons 
at my expense and pay nothing. If I can 
afford to take this chance to prove a good oil 
to you, can you not afford to write for it? 

I call this oil ‘‘Sullivanoil’’ because I am 
willing to stand for it and behind it. I put it 
up in 5 and 10-gallon cans only. This is to 
protect you. 

At the usual Garage, no matter what oil 
you call for, you never know what you get. 
The oil that pays the Garage best is not the 
best oil for you. 

Please let me send you 5 gallons of my oil— 
and use it on your car. It is the only way 
you can know what good oil means to you. 


O. I. L. Sullivan, 52 Wells St., Chicage, IIl. 





== =«=*Cut Out This for a Memo=+««=== 


I am io write today to O.I. L. Sullivan, 
No. 52 Wells St., Chicago, Ill., assuring him 
that Iam responsible. He will then send 
me 5 gallons of his ‘‘Sullivanoil,”’ prepaid. 
I am to use one gallon. If I find it the best 
oil I have ever used, I am to send check 
for $3.50—other wise am to return the un- 
used oil, at his expense, and pay nothing. 
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No. | Buckwheat coal 


eycere aes as. much heat 
as L.gg or Stove (costing 
double), when used in a 


Spencer::=:: Heater 


Requires attention but once a day 
In ordinaty weather, because of its 
~practical magazine fee l. 

Our free book tells why— and 
other. strong points proven by 20 
years success. If interested in, heat- 
ing, you need this book. 


SPENCER HEATER CO. 


200 ‘Commonwealth Building, Scrariton, Pa. 


ibe > Non-Ni Devi 

iBc each on-Nico vice 
2 for 25¢ 

r Makes your Pipe Sanitary, and 
a / keeps it Clean, Cool and Fragrant. 
y No nicotine possible, separates to- 
bacco from saliva, has 20 vents to burn 
tobacco evenly, prevents caking, never 
. clogs or leaves soggy waste in bowl. 
Fits any pipe, easily inserted and remov- 
ed, Saves yourtobacco. Makes pipesmok- 
ing enjoyable, refreshing and healthful. 
Agents Wanted. SPECIALTY MFG. CO., Webster, N.Y. 






















Please write for booklet “S.” 


VINGS 











IN THE STUD Desert Bred Horses, Imported 

direct from the Anezeh Bedouins. 
HALEB— Winner of Justins Morgan Cup, and fifteen represen- 
tative stallions of the other favorite strains. Address 


Davenport Desert 


Arabian Sted, Hingham, Mass., or Morris Plains, N. J. 












erect, as a good soldier stands up to be 
disciplined. His eye roved over the work 
in which he had taken such pride, and 
already hecould seein fancy the dank weeds 
growing up, and the croaking frogs diving 
into the oily surface, and the clouds of 
mosquitoes that would hover over it again. 
Over the top of his retaining wall still 
poured the foul water which was to leaven 
all this, and he gazed upon it with a sharp 
intake of the breath. 

“And to think that Silas Trimmer must 
have known all this, and led me to waste 
a fortune just so that he could reap the 
benefit of my advertising for his own 
vulture advantage!” 

That, at first, was the part which hurt 
more than the overthrow of his plans, more 
than the loss of his money, more than the 
failure of his fight to carry out his father’s 
wishes for his success: that any one could 
play the game so unfairly, that there could 

in all the world people so detestable, so 
unprincipled, so unsportsmanlike! Slowly 
the vanquished pair descended the hill to 
where the automobile stood upon the solid, 
level sward, but before they climbed in 
Bobby shook hands with his engineer. 

“Don’t blame yourself too much, old 
man,” he said. ‘‘It wasn’t a condition that 

‘ou could foresee, and I’m mighty sorry if 
it hurts your reputation.” 

“‘Itought to!” exclaimed Platt with deep 
self-revilement. ‘‘I should have investi- 

ted. I should not have taken anythin 
or granted. I ought to have enoug 
money so that 72 could sue me for damages 
and recover all you lost.” 

“It couldn’t be done,” said Bobby 
miserably. ‘I’ve lost so much more than 
money. 

He did not tell Platt of Agnes, but that 
was the one thought into which all his 
failure had finally resolved. Agnes! How 
much longer must he wait for her! They 
had just passed the club-house when a 
light buggy turned into Burnit Avenue, 


| driven furiously a Be white-haired man in 
i 


a white vest and a high silk hat. 

“T accept your offer!” cried Applerod, 
as soon as he came within talking dis- 
tance, his usually ruddy face now livid 
white. 

“My offer,” repeated Bobby wonder- 
ingly. 

“Yes; your offer of seven thousand 
five hundred dollars for my share in the 
— Addition.” 

ny 4 was forced to laugh. 
needed but this to make the 
fortune complete. 

“You refused that offer the day it was 
made, ~ gy !” put in Platt indignantly. 
“T heard you. Anyhow, you dragged Mr. 
Burnit into this thing!” 

“‘He’s not to blame for that,” said 
Bobby. ‘‘ But still, I don’t think I care to 
buy any more of this peeaesty: | And he 
smiled grimly at the absurdity of it all. 

“‘T’'ll sue you for it!’’ shrieked Applerod, 
frantic from thwarted self-interest. ‘‘ You 
prevented me from selling out at a profit 
when I had a chance! You bound me 
hand and foot when I knew that if Silas 
Trimmer had anything to gain by it we 
would lose! He knew all the time that 
this swamp was fed by underground 
springs. e bragged about it. to me this 
morning as I passed him on the road. He 
told me last night I’d better come out here 
this morning.”’ 

“T see,” said Bobby coldly, and he 
reached for his lever. 

“Then you won’t hold good to your 
offer?” gasped the other. 

Pale before, he had turned ashen now, 
and Bobby looked at him with quick com- 
punction. Applerod, always so chubbily 
youthful for a man of his years, was grown 
suddenly old. He seemed to have shrunk 
inside his clothes, his face to have turned 
flabby, his eyes to have dimmed. After all, 
he was an old man, and the little that he 
had scraped together represented all that 
he could hope to amass in a none too provi- 
dent lifetime. This day made him a pauper 
and there was no chance for a fresh start. 
Bobby himself was young and strong, and, 
moreover, his resources were by no means 
exhausted. 

“T’'ll tell you what I’ll do, Applerod,” 
said he, after a moment of very sober 
thought. ‘‘ Your property cost you in the 
neighborhood of four thousand. Interest 
since the time you first to invest in 
it would bring it up to a little more than 
that. I’ll give you five thousand.” 

“TI won’t accept it.— Yes, I will! yes, I 
will!” he cried as Bobby impatiently 
reached again for his lever. 


It had 
itter jest of 
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ITH the coming of Amatite 
Roofing which needs no paint- 
ing, the day of ready roofings, 

which need a coating every year or two, 
is past. 

The invention of Amatite has made 
them out-of-date just as the invention 
of the electric motor displaced the street- 
f car horse because it was cheaper and 
better. 

Amatite has a real mineral top surface 
that will resist the weather under all 
conditions. 

It requires no additional protection. 
It needs no painting or coating. Like a 
good gravel roof or a good shingle roof 
of the old-fashioned kind, Amatite gives 
continuous service without attention or 
care of any kind. 

Amatite is a radical improvement on 
the ordinary smooth surfaced roofings 
that need painting to keep them tight. 
No progressive man paints his roofs 
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PAINTING 


The Passing of Painted Roofings 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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now-a-days. He will be simply wasting 
labor on an out-of-date roof. 

Amatite laid right over the smooth 
roof would cost no more than three or 
four coats of paint and would be cheaper 
in the end, for paint ‘‘counts up into 
money” very fast. 


Illustrations above from left to right show 
these buildings covered with Amatite. 
1. Buildings of Bellemeade Farm, 
Bedford, Mass. 
2. The Merry Whirl Building, 
“Riverview,” Chicago. 
3. Lumber Shed at Braidwood, Illinois. 


Amatite is easy to lay. It comes in 
rolls just. like the painted roofings, with 
nails and liquid cement free. Any man 
can do the work with a hammer and 
knife. 

A Sample will be sent Free with 
Illustrated Booklet on request. Address 
our nearést office. 
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list of styles and sizes. 


‘sed HAMMOCK 






ready for hanging, and sent anywhere by express or freight. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


telling more about the advantages and uses of this hammock, and price 
id The genuine Gloucester Hammock is not sold 

in stores, but only direct by us, the makers. 

ulars—hammock weatlier is due. 


E.L.ROWE & SON, Inc., 27 Water Street, Gloucester, Mass. 





For Porches, Lawns, Tents, Bungalows, Dens 


Combines Hammock, ° 
Couch and Swing Seat 


Can be hoisted to ceiling when 
not in use. Made without or 
with wind shields as shown in 
icture. The model used by U. S. 
Raval officers. Made of heavy 
canvas, strong wood frame and 
thick mattress with removable 
mattress cover. Will hold half a 
dozen people. Ideal for outdoor 
sleeping. Inexpensive and lasts 
a lifetime. Carefully covered 
and packed with lines and hooks 


Write us ¢o-day for partic- 
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DO YOU SMOKE? 


r offer is contained in the advertisement of a New York cigar firm on Page 33 
of this issue. Read it and learn how you can save money by buying your cigars direct from the factory 
at wholesale prices. To introduce a new cigar they offer for this month a box of “‘Old Fashioned 
Havana Smokers ” and a patented cigar-cutter free. 
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YOUR OWN BOAT 


up YOUR OWN FURNITURE by the | 
B BROOKS SYSTEM 


I can sell you boats or furniture 
for % to % of what a dealer would 
charge. 100 cents’ worth of actual , 
value and results for 25 to 35 cents. 
Is it worth considering? Anyone 
can build a boat by using my exact 
size printed paper patterns and 
illustrated instruction sheets. Send 
for it—right now, today. It’s free. 


Boat Patterns $1.50 Up. 
KNOCK-DOWN 
BOAT FRAMES 

te I can in many cases sup- 

ag ee yor ply knock-down frames all 

C. C. BROOKS.| ready to put together at a 

a nooks lower price than you 

Soord a pay for suitable 

Tree EK raw material. Every 

y piece is accurately shaped 

and machined ready to 

put together. All patterns 

and illustrated instruc- 

tions needed to finish the 

boat sent free with knock- 
down frames. 


guarantee you will 
J will instantly re- 
money if you are not. 
of every statement 
sement. I have 





complete 
elec. and 
marine 
equip- 
ment. 


. K.D. tragaes pat. 

and 3h. p. Type 
oor 86 00, Complete 
. motor 
hustrated 


le 15% ft. Bean 4 ft. 
“e Coms and patterns 
$12.00. K Length 22 ft. Beam 56 in. 
K. D. frame and patterns 
$24.00. Brooks 6 h. p. 
Type D motor, complete 
equipment $98.00 th 
the above $108.00, Com- 
Knock-Down plete boat Ry - 6 h. p. 

* motor, reac to run, as 

Furniture jjjustrated 00. 

Our catalog shows 20 pieces of Solid Oak Mis- 
sion Furniture. We furnish everything ready to 
put together and finish. You save %. Every 
result guaranteed satisfactory. 

Write me personally for boat, engine or furni- 
ture catalog. 

C.C. BROOKS, President BROOKS MFG. CO. 
(Originators of the pattern system of boat building, ) 
206 Ship Street Sayinaw, Michigan, U.8.A. 


boat with 3 h. 
ready to run as 1 





Style No. 96 
Patent 
Corona, But- 
ton, Tokio 
Last. 


All the 

Style 
that the high 
priced custom 
maker can offer 
: you — comfort that can- 
not be duplicated by any 
shoe at any price—that’s the simple 

story of Ralston suctess. 


Send for Free Style Book 


Tells about the peculiar ‘nature form” inside 
of Ralston Shoes. Shows the correct foot- 
wear for men and women. 


Where we have no agent we sell direct and 
ee satisfaction or money refunded (only 
cents extra for delivery). Union Made. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


SEN (6) 
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SUSPENDERS 
WORN UNDER THE SHIRT. 


Fasten to trouser hip buttons and support them 
perfectly without injury to the shirt. 


The sliding action distributes the strain equally; no pull on 
shoulders or buttons ; different and superior to any other invis- 
ible suspenders because they adjust themselves to every move- 
ment of the body. Wear modern SE-NO suspenders and enjoy 
real Summer comfort; light, durable, practical; easy on and 
of. Simple instructions with each pair. Refuse substitutes. 
The genuine are stamped ‘‘SE-NO” on buckle. 50 cents, at 
all good shops, or of us by mail, postpaid. ** FAULTLESS" 
GARTERS for wear with knee drawers, have two flat clasps 
that support the hose on both sides of the leg, prevents sagging 
o wrinkled hose, no metal to touch the skin. 

The perfect garter for short-drawer wearers. Equally 
desirable for wear with full length drawers. State size— 

‘ge, inedium or small, 

50 cents of your dealer, or of us by mail, postpaid. 


EAGLE SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Makers of Suspenders, Garters, Belts 
1210 Race Street Philadelphia 








Engraved and 


Wedding Invitations 22<"f) %i2 
Old Kent Stationery Co., Box 446, Baltimore, Md. 
Postal brings samples. 

100 I wite +4, .. . 's $6 50 


2 Pp P. e x 
Succeeding hundreds, $2.00 50 Visiting Cards, 75c 
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“Very well,” said Bobby, ‘wait a 
minute.” And tearing a leaf from his 
memorandum-book he wrote a note to 
Johnson to see to the transfer of the 
roperty and deliver to Applerod a check 
or five thousand dollars, 

“That was more than generous; it was 
foolish,” protested Jimmy Platt, as they 


whirled away. 
‘No doubt,” admitted Bobby ~ sh 
“But, if I’m forced to be a fool, I might 
as well have a well-finished job of it.” 
Vir 
PPLEROD, his poise nearly recovered, 
bounded into the office where Johnson 
sat stolidly working away, his sense of 
personal contentedness enhanced by the 
presence of Biff Bates, who sat idly upon 
the flat-top desk, dangling his legs and 
waiting for Bobby. Mr. Applerod paid no 
attention whatever to Mr. Bates, that 
sary ong being quite beneath his notice, 
ut with vast importance he laid down in 
front of Mr. Johnson the note which 
Bobby had given him. 

“Mr. Johnson,”’ he h poy yd directed, 
‘*you will please attend to this little matter 
as soon as possible.” 

“‘Applerod,”’ said Johnson, glancing at 
the note and looking up with sudden fire, 
‘does this mean that you are no longer 
even partially my employer?” 

“That’s it exactly.’ 


call me Mr. Johnson again!” 


Biff Bates nearly fell off the desk, but 
with rare presence of mind restrained his 


glee. 
Mr. A 


ee smiling loftily, immedi- 
ately wie 


ed his bludgeon. 


‘*We should not quarrel over trifles,”’ he | 
“We are once | 


stated commiseratingly. 
more companions in misfortune. 
no 
agai 


There is 


tion for the instant. 


“This,” said Applerod: “that the en- | 
tire Addition is a hundred-acre mud puddle | 


this morning. You couldn’t sell a lot in 
it toa blind man. Every cent that was in- 
vested in it is lost. The whole marsh was 
fed from underground springs that have 
come up through it and overflowed the 
place.”’ 

“‘Trimmer again,’ said Biff Bates, and 
slid off the desk; then he looked at his 
watch with a curious speculative smile. 

‘But if it is all lost,’”’ protested Johnson, 
looking again at the note and pausing in 
the making out of the check that he was 
writing, ‘‘how do you come to get this?”’ 

‘‘He owed it to me,” asserted Applerod. 
“‘T wanted to sell out when I first found 
that we were competing with Silas Trim- 
mer, and young Burnit kept me from it by 
an injunction. He offered me seventy-five 
hundred dollars for my interest once, but 
this morning when I went to accept that 
offer he would only give me this five 
thousand. It’s just two thousand five 
hundred dollars that he’s robbed me of.” 

‘* Robbed !’”’ shrilled Johnson, jumping 
from his chair. ‘‘Applerod, you weigh a 
hundred and eighty pounds and I weigh a 
hundred and thirty-seven, but I can lick 
you the best day you ever lived; and by 
thunder and blazes! if you let fall another 
remark like that I’ll knock your infernal 
head off!” 

Mr. Johnson had no coat on, but he felt 
the urgent need to remove something, so 
he tore off one false sleeve, wadded it up 
in a little ball and slammed it on the floor 
with great vigor, tore off the other one, 
wadded it up and slammed that down. 
Biff Bates, quivering with joy, rang loud! 
upon a porcelain electric-light shade wit 
his pencil and called: ‘‘ Time!” 

here was no employment for a referee, 
however, for Mr. Applerod, with astonish- 
ing agility, sprang to the door and held it 
half open, ready for a hurried exit in case 
of any other demonstration. It was shock- 
ing to think that he might be drawn into 
an undignified altercation—and with a 
mere clerk! Also it might be dangerous. 

‘Nothing doing, chum,” said Biff Bates 
disgustedly to his friend Johnson. ‘This 
bunch of mush-ripe bananas ain’t even a 
quitter. He’sanever-beginner. Butyou’ll 
do fine, old scout. Come along with me. 
I got a treat for you.” 

Mr. Johnson, breathing scorn that al- 
ternately dented and inflated his nostrils, 
slowly donned his coat and hat without 





“Then you, Applerod, don’t you dare | 
And he | 
shook a bony fist at his old-time work- | 
| fellow. 


Applerod Addition. It is a swamp | 
n.’ 


“What do you mean?” asked Johnson | 
incredulously, but suspending his indigna- | 


Have Your 
Clothes Made 
to Order by 
Master Tailors 
| to Insure 
Absolute 
Satisfaction 
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Designers and tailors vary in ability, as do men in all trades and 
professions. The number of highly skilled workmen is limited, but by 
recruiting them from all parts of the country and organizing them under a single 
roof, they constitute a force of considerable magnitude, and form the great 


Strauss Brothers’ 
National Tailoring Service 


(5000 local representatives and branch stores throughout the United States) 
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Under the supervision of able men whose life work is tailoring our picked men produce to your 

individual measures clothes which cannot possibly be surpassed in workmanship or fit, because 

there are no better designers or tailors anywhere than those employed in our fine large, 

sanitary shops. Local tailors lacking our modern facilities and our skilled labor charge 
you a third to a half more. We make 


Guaranteed Suits and Overcoats to Order at $20.00 to $40.00 


In the face of such low prices for clothes made to your order, from dependable fabrics of pleasing 
designs according to your exact wishes, can you consistently entertain the idea of buying stock- 
size-ready-made clothing costing you fully as much and surely not giving you the same genuine 
satisfaction as our tailoring guarantees you? 

Our line of over 400 fine Spring woolens and latest semi-life 


° . 
. 

How to Order our Tailoring: size fashion figures are on display with prominent merchants 

throughout the United States. You make your selection, our dealer skillfully takes your measurements and in less 

We take orders =o = local ee ee oe, yar made-to-order suit will Free On Request 

through dealers only ae ee. EE oe oa NewSpringand Sum 
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», An All-Metal Screen 
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Ready for any Window 
There’s not a crevice in 
the Sherwood Metal Screen 
—there’s no warping—no 
swelling or shrinking, no 
cracking—none of the old 
wooden screen troubles. 





The frame is of steel— 
rigid and weather- proof. 
Adjustable to any window. 
May be fastened perma- 
nently outside the window 
or put under the sash. 


Sherwood Metal Frame 


Adjustable 


Window Screens 


cost no more than wooden screens, wear five times as long—are 
much neater in appearance and, best of all, keep out ail the 
flies and mosquitoes. No waiting for fitting—just go 
to the nearest hardware dealer or department store, 
select the height you want, the width will take care 
of itself. Heavily japanned to prevent rust. 
Prices 35c. to 75c. If not at your dealer’s, 
write us for information. 


Sherwood Metal Working Company 
Syracuse, New York 
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You Run No Risk 


of having last year’s styles and fabrics 
palmed off on you when you have 
clothes tailored expressly for you— 
particularly 


When You Employ Us, 


the leading exclusive merchant tailors 
of this country, to produce garments 
from your choice of 500 of the world’s 
best fabrics and styles of the foremost 
creators of fashion. 


To Act As Your Tailors 


is a privilege we esteem by giving 
you, for $25 to $40, style, fit, shape, 
workmanship and serviceability that 
can’t be equaled by any small tailor 


for virtually twice the money. Try 
us once —you’ll stick. 

Merchant Tailors 
Price Building Chicago 





Ask our local representative to show you 
our 500 beautiful fabrics and take your 
2 measure for clothes made expressly for you. 4 




















Sane (Hot water or low pressure 
" steam) by reason of absolute 
scientific construction, present the 
greatest prime heating surface, ex- 
tracting every heat unit possible— 
Result, less fuel. 


The highest efficiency and economy is 


assured with There are 


CAPITOL BONES 
no cold cor- G .5 RADIATORS ners, the 
whole house is uniformly heated at the 
minimum of fuel consumption. 
You willsurely be pleased with the CAP tons 
handsome and artistic designs of o 
Please send for our free book, ‘‘Heating the 
Right Way.”’ It presents practical facts, 


Address Dept. K. 


United States Heater Company. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities. 


A Swing of 
4 Steel Springs 
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Brings sunshine to happy childhood days. Clean, 
healthful joy that will recall pleasant memories, A 
little third seat for baby —also makes a fine foot rest. End seats 
with spring backs for adults. Has a gliding motion that ends 
gradually. No jerks or jolts. 


goo | RO F ) NINE, ire fa: ° 
> — | Lt —s canopy. A SWING | to $1075 
tatele RO = 
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play-house. Ab y y, ing motion. Don't 

waste money ona wood swing. Firstat wholesale. WRITE TO-DAY. 
BUY CNE on money back plan. 

(8 Post St.), D. H. Bausman, Bausman (Lancaster Co.), Pa. 











ever removing his eyes from Applerod, 
who, as the two approached the door, 
edged uncertainly away from it. 

‘I’ve got to go out, anyhow,” said 
Johnson, addressing his remarks exclusively 
to Mr. Bates, but his glare exclusively to 
Mr. Applerod. “I’m going to put this 
check into the hands of Mr. Chalmers, so 
Mr. Robert don’t get cheated by any 
gcd Att snake in the grass!’”” And 

e spit out those last dreadful words with a 
sudden vehemence which made Mr. Apple- 
rod drop his shiny hat. 

When Bobby came into the office a few 
minutes later he found Applerod, his hat 
upon his lap, waiting in one of the cus- 
tomers’ chairs with stiff solemnity. 

“‘Why aren’t you at your desk, so 
rod?” asked Bobby sharply. ‘‘ You have 
an immense amount of unopened mail, and 
some of it may contain checks which will 
have to be sent back.” 

‘Mr. Burnit,” said Mr. Applerod, rising 
with "og dignity and throwing back his 
shoulders, ‘‘I consider myself no longer in 
your employ. I have resigned.” 

Bobby looked at him thoughtfully and 
weighed rapidly in his mind a great many 
things. He remembered that his father had 
once said of the two men: ‘‘ Johnson has a 

ea-green liver and is a pessimist, but he is 

onest. Applerod suffers from too much 
health and is an optimist, and I presume 
him to be honest, but I never tested it.” 
Yet his father had seen fit to keep Applerod 
in his intimate employ all these years, 
recognizing in him material of value. 
Moreover, he had advised Bobby to keep 
both men, and Bobby, to-day more than 
ever, placed great faith in the wisdom of 
his father. 

“Mr. ~ gesagt said he, ‘‘I dislike to be 
harsh with you, but if you don’t put u 
your hat and get at that bundle of mail 
shall be compelled to consider discharging 
you. Where’s Johnson?” 

‘*He went out with Mr. Bates, sir.”’ 

When Bobby left, Applerod was in- 
dustriously sorting the mail on his desk, 
preparing to open it. 

obby let himself into the big new 


| gymnasium and walked back through the 
| deserted hall to the small room that was 





used for individual training. As he neared 
the door he could hear the sound of loud 
voices and the shuffling of feet, and heard 


“ 


| the commanding voice of Biff Bates shout 
reak!”’ 


The door was locked, but through the 
slide window at the side a strange tableau 
met his eyes. Stooped and lean Johnson, 
as chalk-white of face as ever, had paunchy 
and thin-legged Silas Trimmer by the 
collar, and over Biff Bates’ intervening 
body was trying to rain blows into the 
centre of the circular smile, now flattened 
to an oval of distress. 

‘*Break, Johnson, break!” begged Biff. 
“Don’t put him out till you feed him all 
he’s got coming.” Thereupon he suc- 
ceeded in extracting Mr. Trimmer from 
the grasp of Mr. Johnson and forced the 
former back upon a chair, where he began 
to fan him with a towel in most approved 
a 5 ee a 

“Let me out of this!” gasped Mr. 
Trimmer. “I'll have you arrested for 
assault and conspiracy.” 

“They'll only pinch a corpse, for the 
cops’ll find me tickled to death when they 
get here,” te pony Mr. Bates gayly. 
“Now youre all right. Get up.” 

‘Let me out of this, I say !’” commanded 
Mr. Trimmer frantically. ‘“T’ll run you 
into the penitentiary! I'll break you up 
in business! I'll hire thugs to break every 
bone in your body!” 

“Ts that all?” inquired Biff compla- 
cently, and grabbed him as he sta to 
run around the room in the wild hunt for 
an outlet. ‘‘Stand up here and put up a 
fight or I’ll punch you myself. I been 
aching to do it for a year. That’s why I 
got Doc Willets to dope it out to you that 
you was dyin’ for training, and why I kept 
shifting your hour to when there was 
nobody here. Go to him, chum!” 

Then ensued the strangest sparring 
match that the grinning and stealthil 
silent Bobby had ever seen. Johnson, wit 
a true “‘tiger crouch” which he could not 
have avoided if he had wished, began 
dancing around and around the spherical 
body of Mr. Trimmer, without science and 
without age oar keeping his two arms 

oing like windmills, and occasionally 
nding a light blow upon some portion of 
Mr. Trimmer’s unresisting anatomy; but 
finally a whirl, so vigorous that it sent 
Johnson spinning upon his own heel, 
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landed squarely beneath the jaw of Silas. 
That gentleman, with a puffed eye and a 
bleeding lip and two teeth gone, rose from 
his feet with the impact of the blow, and 
landed with a grunt in a huge basket of 
soiled bath-towels. 

“Johnson,” called the laughter-shaken 
voice of Bobby through the window, ‘‘I’m 
ashamed of you!” 

Mr. Johnson looked up happily from his 
task of wiping away a little trickle of blood 
from his already swollen nose. 

“‘Did you see me do it?” he demanded, 
thrilling with pride. ‘‘Mr. Burnit, I—I 
never had so much fun in my life. Never, 
never! By the way, sir,’’ and even upon 
that triumphant moment his duty ob- 
truded, “‘I have a letter for you that I 
brought away from the office,” and 
through the window he handed one of the 
inevitable gray envelopes. It was in- 
scribed: 


To My Son UPON THE FAILURE OF 
APPLEROD’S SwAMP SCHEME 


“In the midst of pleasure we are in 
pain,’’ murmured Bobby, and tore open 
the letter. In it he read: 


My dear boy: 

A man must not only examine a 
business proposition from all sides, 
but must also turn it over and look 
wellat the bottom. I don’t know what 
was the matter with that swamp 
scheme, except Applerod, but I didn’t 
want to know any more. You did. 

Well, you don’t need wisdom. I’ve 
put one half your fortune where it will 
yield you a living income. Try to cut 
at least one eye-tooth with the other 
half. Your trustee is instructed to 
give you another start. 

Your LOVING FATHER. 


His trustee! Once more he must face 
her with failure; go to her beaten, and 
accept through her hands the means to 
gain himself another buffeting. He had 
not the heart to see her now, but he was 
not turned altogether coward, for leavin 
the scene of the late conflict abruptly, a 
its humor spoiled for him, he telephoned 
her what had happened and that he would 
be out in the evening. 

“No, hg must come now. I want you,” 
she gently insisted, and when he had come 
to her she went directly to him and put 
both her hands upon his shoulders. 

“Tt wasn’t fair, Bobby; it wasn’t fair!” 
she cried. ‘None of it is fair, and your 
father had no right to bind me down with 
promises when you need meso. I’m willing 
to break them all. Bobby, I’ll marry you 
to-morrow if you say so.” 

He drew a long, trembling breath, and 
then he put his hands gently upon both her 
cheeks and kissed her on the forehead. 

‘*Let’s don’t,” he said simply. ‘‘I have 
my own blood up now, and I want to take 
this other chance. I want to play the game 
out to the end. You'll wait, won’t you!” 

She looked up at him through moist eyes. 
He was so big and so strong and so good, 
and already through the past year of 
garnest purpose there had come firm, new 
lines upon his face, lines that meant some- 
thing in the ultimate building of character; 
and she recognized that perhaps stern, old 
John Burnit had been right after all. 

‘*Indeed, I can wait,” she whispered. 
“Proudly, Bobby.” 


Editor’s Note — This is the second of a series of 
six “stories of the experiences of Young Bobby 
Burnit and His Father’s Business. The third will 
appear in an early number, 


The Secret Garden 


What is it that my friends all say? 
“This is a dark and clouded day?” 
Perhaps: I have not noticed, for 

At dawn I sought the hidden door 

And entered, by the young sun’s beams, 
The Secret Garden of my Dreams. 


What does it matter ij the rain 
Beats on my narrow window-pane? 
If down below me in the street 

he way is black with wind and sleet? 
I all the throng that come and go 
Wear the gray panoply of woe? 





For still I know the plot where grows 
Untouched the myrtle with the rose— 
The myrtle sweeter than the bay, 
The pure white Rose of Yesterday. 
What though the world in sackcloth seems? 
I have the Garden of my Dreams! 

—R. W. Kauffman, 
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Patent Kid 
Dull Top 
Button 
Oxford 


The Smart Style of every 
Florsheim Shoe is much more 
than mere superficial ‘‘/ooks’’"— 

It’s in the way they’re 
made— 

The long wearing quality of 
the Florsheim Shoe includes 
lasting elegance. 


Style Book shows “a fit for every foot.” 
Send for it. Most Styles sell for $5.00, 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 


Chicago, £2 U.S.A. 














Requisite for Golf 
and All Out-door Sports 


LITHOLIN WATERPROOFED 
LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS 


They add to the pleasure of sport by preserv- 
ing one’s comfort, and neatness of appearance. 
No freak of weather can affect their shape. 
Never wilt or crack, and being linen they look 
it, yet wipe clean and white as new with a damp 
cloth. Latest styles in all sizes for all occasions, 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


If not at your dealer's, send, giving styles, sixt, 
number wanted, with remittance, and we will mail, 
postpaid. Booklet of styles Jree on request. 


THE FIBERLOID CO. 


Dept. 4, 7 Waverly Place, New York 








Spins 5 Minutes 
“The Ideal Ball-bearing Top” 


The smallest child can spin it and there 
is no spring nor string to wind up. Nothing 
about it to break nor wear out. Beautifully 
nickel-plated ; with rubber tire that pre 
vents injury to hands or furniture, 

Each top packed in box with 6 colored disks. A 
touch of the finger while top is spinning makes 
beautiful“color = 
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Buy of or Send ws 
your 
CUSHMAN & 240 West 


DENISON MFG. CO. 23d St., New York City 
Will keep a child quietly amused for hours 
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—embroidery, direct from factory 
to purchaser at half price. Writ 
for free sample and descriptiow 


Needlewor Agents can make good mone? 


SWISS NEEDLEWORK CO., 647 Broadway, N.¥- 
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LAMB CHOPS 


are given a delightful 
piquancy and flavor 
by adding 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


An Ideal Sauce for Soups, 
Gravies, Stews, Fish, 
Cheese, Game and 
Salads. 

Assists Digestion. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 

































NLIKE bristle 
brushes, sponges 
or wash-cloths that 
absorband retain the 
filth from the bath 
and become sour, 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 


Brushes 


are always clean, per- 


The flat-ended 
= teeth remove dust caps, 
m cleanse the skin, open the 
pores, and give new life 
and vigor to the whole 
body. Bailey's name on 
every brush. Accept no 
others. Sent on receipt 
of price. Atdealers. 100- 
page Rubber Cata, Free. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


YOUR FEET DON’T FIT 
IF THEY HURT. 


The Foot-Easer, an Instep 
Insole, immediately re. 
moves all adverse 
conditions by 
comfortably sup- 
porting the arch 
without crowding. 














Prevents the foot from sliding forward in 
shoe, taking the weight off the ball, thus relieving corns, 
callouses, bunions, and ingrowing toe nails. Holds the fout 
firmly but easily, compelling you to step squarely and wear 
your shoes evenly. Relieves tired feet, weak ankles, rheu- 
matism and cramps in muscles of the hollow of the foot. 


Shoes Last Longer, Feet Feel Easier. 


For men and women. Worn in any of your shoes. Made of 
German silver and oak tan leather. Very light. Self adjust- 
ing. Mailed to any on receipt of $2.00. 

Send outline drawing of stockinged feet on separate sheet. 
Sold by mail only. Tefunded after ten days’ wearing 
and return of goods if satisfactory. 


INSTEP INSOLE CO., 404 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Everything for the Automobile 


SUPPLIES AND PARTS 
At Lowest Prices 
Our 1908 Catalog 
just out—200 pages, 
1000 illustrations, 


5000 descriptive 
Saves You Money prices. Sent Free. 


NEUSTADT AUTOMOBILE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
—_.__.. 3962 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. —______| 


LEARN PLUMBING 


One of the best paid of all trades. Plumb- 
ers are in demand everywhere at good 
wages. They have short hours. By our 
method of instruction we make you a 
skilled, practical plumber in a few months, 
so that you will be able to fill a good 
position. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 



































4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mated Pai 

Mie "or SQUAB ia 
—< all Send for our handsome 1908 Free 
to squabs , telling how to make money 


breeding squabs. Market waiting. 
We were first; the size, beaw 
and prolific breeding of our 
Homers, and our m 
methods, made a new 
business of squab raising. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB 00. 423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


bd If yours are not so, they will 

Ly ~ ye to be. The trousers 

will hang straight and trim 

by — our simple forms. Furnished on approval. 
a 


Particulars and testimonials in plain sealed envelope. 


THE ALISON CO., Dept. F, Buffalo, N. Y. 












THE FIRING LINE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


watching Wayward and his youthful aunt 
in half-intimate, half-formal badinage, el- 
bow to elbow on the cloth. For they had 
known one another a long time and through 
many phases of Fate and ae 

‘That little Cardross girl is playing the 
mischief with the Ow reabout,”’ 
Wayward said. 

‘‘She is a real beauty,’’ said Miss Palliser 
warmly; ‘‘I don’t see why you don’t 
enlist, James.” 

“T may, at that. Garry, are you also 
involved?” - 

Hamil said, ‘‘Yes—yes, of course,” and 
smiled meaninglessly at Wayward. 

For a fraction of a second his aunt hesi- 
tated, then said: ‘‘Garry is naturally 
among the devoted—when he’s not dog- 
tired from a day in the cypress-swamps. 
Have you been out to see the work, James? 
Oh, you should go; everybody goes; it’s 
one of the things to do here. And I’m very 
proud when I hear soe say, ‘There’s 
that brilliant young fellow, Hamil,’ or, ina 
tone which expresses profound respect, 
‘Hamil designed it, you know;’ and I 
smile and think, ‘That’s my boy Garry!’ 
James, it is a very comfortable sensation 
for an old lady to experience.” And she 
looked at Wayward out of her lovely golden 
eyes, sweet as a maid of twenty. 

Wayward smiled, then absently bent his 
gaze on his oe lying back in his 
chair. Through his spectacles his eyes 
seemed very intent on the frail crystal 
stem of his glass. 

‘What are you going to do for the rest 
of the winter?” she asked, watching him. 

‘‘What I am doing,” he replied with 
smiling bitterness. ‘‘The Ariani is yonder 
when I can’t stand the shore. . .. 
What else is there for me to do—until I 
snuff out?”’ 

‘Build that house you were going to 
build —when we were rather younger, Jim.” 

“I did; and it fell,”’ he said quietly; but, 
as though she had not heard: ‘‘—Build 
that house,”’ she repeated, ‘‘and line it with 
books —the kind of books that were written 
and read before the machine-made sort 
supplanted them. One picture to a room— 
do you remember, Jim?—or two, if you 
find it better; the kind men fainted before 
Rembrandt died. . . . Do you re- 
member your yee - plans you drew 
for me to look at in our front parlor? — 
when New York houses had parlors. You 
were twenty and [ fourteen. ... 
Garry, yonder, was not. . . .” 

Wayward’s shoulders straightened with 
a jerk. For twenty years he had not re- 
membered these things; and she had not 
only remembered but was now reciting the 
strange, quaint, resurrected words in their 
forgotten sequence; the words he had 
uttered as he—or what he had once been — 
sat in the old-time parlor in the mellow 
half-light of faded brocades and rosewood, 
repeating to a child the ok gen of his 
future. Lofty aim and high ideal, the 
cultivated endeavor of g citizenship, 
loyalty to aspiration, courage, self-respect, 
and the noble living of life; they had also 
7 ogee of these na together—there in 
the golden gloom of the old-time parlor 
when she was fourteen and he master of his 
fate and twenty. 

But there came into his life a brilliant 
woman who stayed a year and left his 
name a mockery: Malcourt’s only sister, 
now Lady Tressilvain, doubtfully con- 
spicuous with her joutish British husband 
among those continentals where titles 
serve rather to obscure than enlighten 
inquiry. 

he wretched affair dragged its full 
offensive length through the international 
press, leaving him with his divorce signed 
and a future endurable only when his 
sense had been sufficiently drugged. In 
sober intervals he now had neuritis and a 
limp to distract his mind; also his former 
brother-in-law with professior:s of esteem 
and respect and a tendency to borrow. 
And, drunk or sober, he had the Ariani. 
But the house that Youth had built in the 
tinted obscurity of an old New York parlor 
—no, he didn’t have that; and even mem- 
ory of it were well-nigh gone had not 
peg yee Palliser spoken from the shadows 
of t t. : 

He lifted his glass unsteadily and re- 
placed it. Then slowly he raised his head 
and looked full at Constance Palliser. 

‘*Tt’s too late,” he said; ‘‘but I wish I 
had known that you remembered.” 
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Keep Your 
Home Cool 


with our 


New Household Fan 


The 


“STANDARD” 


Special Model — Low Price 


ELECTRIC FAN 


Affords the luxury of cool rooms in hot weather, at a cost 
so small as to be a very slight burden to any one. This new 
Household model actually consumes but one-half the current 
required for an ordinary 16 c. p. lamp. 

It is a light, artistic fan, easy to move about, yet very 
durable, efficient and answering every purpose of the heavier 
and more cumbersome types. 

Its breeze is delightfully refreshing when the air is dead and 
heavy, and it is particularly appreciated where any one is sick. 

‘*The Standard”’ line includes fans for every requirement, in 
either Direct or Alternating current, and every model carries 
our guarantee of perfection in both material and workmanship. 





9 inch Fan 
PRICE $9.00 — Direct or Alternating Current 





Stocks of fans are carried by dealers in all principal cities. If 
your local dealer has not these fans on hand, send your orders 
to our factory or nearest branch below and prompt shipment 
will be made. Our Special Fan Booklet ‘‘S’’ is ready to mail. 





New York, 145 Chambers Street; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch Street; Chicago, 48 West Jackson 
Boulevard; Dallas, 264 Live Oak Street; Cleveland, W. R. Horning, 337 Frankfort Avenue N.W.; 
New Orleans, 8. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon Street; St. Louis, E. C. Van Nort Electric Company, 
Locust and 11th Streets; Kansas City, The B-R Electric & Telephone Manufacturing Company. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


The Robbins & Myers Co. sprinGFIELD, OHIO 


240 a" fore) INSTEAD OF 500 


Direct from the maker for CASH 


F you bought a cigar like this in the 

ordinary way —in a retail cigar store 
—you would pay toc. or 3 for a quarter. 
At retail it’s worth it. You save more 
than half simply because you buy it for 
cash direct from the man who makes it 
—and not through the third hand. 


NORTRATESENIN 


A Cuban hand made Havana cigar—fully five inches long. 

I am the only manufacturer selling cigars direct to the 
smoker strictly for cash. The man selling on credit, charging 
$5.00 per hundred for cigars no better than mine at $2.40, | 
can well afford to have half his customers “ stick him.” If you | 
are willing to pay $5.00 for the sake of buying your cigars on 
credit, send your orders to him, 

Send me $2.40 for 100 Panatelas. Try them, and if 
they are not equal to any 10c. cigar you ever bought, § 
return them at my expense and get your money back. ; 


A é ce DN Dept. A, 67-69 West 125th Street 








NEW YORK 


Make remittances payable to Edwin Cigar Co 
REFERENCES: The State Bank of New York, Dun and Bradstreets. 


FREE FOR 1 MONTH 


If you order 100 Morton R. Edwin Panatelas before 
the end of this month (June 30th) and send me with 
your order the name and address of aman whom I may 
interest in my way of selling cigars from factory direct 
to the smoker at wholesale prices, I'll send you FREE 
a box of “Old Fashioned Havana Smokers" and a 
Patented Cigar Cutter, both as illustrated, in order 
to introduce the Morton R, Edwin Panatela. 






































































































































The Fashionable Shoe-leather 





This leather is the ideal material for men’s 
or women’s shoes. It is flexible as glove 
leather and therefore most comfortable. It 
wears like iron and looks: bright and fresh 
as long as the shoes last. 

Sold by alll the better grade shoe stores. 





Golden Brown Kid 
Color No. 21 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





A soft pleasing color that is in perfect 
harmony with every color combination of 
your various costumes. 

Paris, London and New York have made 
it the fashion to wear this material and this ‘ 
color. Refuse substitutes. Ask for it bi 


the full name. ‘ 


THE FASHION PUBLICITY CO. 
193 William St., New York 





Samples Free upon Request 


















UN BEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 
Dome i poison, one 15c, box will spread or 
make 50'to 100 little cakes that will kill 500 to 
1000 rats and mice. Knocks Bed Bugs silly, 
puts Roaches and Ants out of business in a jiffy, 
15c., 25c. and 75c. boxes at all druggists and country stores. 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


We Ship on 


without a cent deposit, prepay the fteight 


and allow 10 pox " 

ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 

4 Do not buya 

Factory Prices (ii: ? 

pair of tires from anyone at any price until 

‘ou write for our large Art and 

our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


Rider Agents 3<77?¢"."5 


money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
'e Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
* -Brakes, single wheels, 
y py. repairs and sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CC., Dept. F-55, CHICAGO 




















Will you accept this 
business book if we 
send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send 
no money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s 
master business men have written ten books 
—2193 pages—1497 vital business secrets. In 
them is the best of all that they know about 


— Purchasing — Organization — Position-Getting 
— Credits — Systematizing — Position-Holding 
— Collections Retailin 

P => Z — Man-Handling 
— Accounting — Wholesaling —Man-Training 
- reo os veg — Manufacturing — Business Generalship 
—Cost-Keeping = -_ Insurance — Competition Fighting 
— Advertising — Real Estate and hundreds and hun- 
—Correspondence — Public Utilities dreds of other vital busi- 
—Salesmanship — Banking ness subjects. 


A booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work 

Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and small; 
pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock bottom 
purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and training men; pages 
7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, with the marketing 
of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; pages 12 to 
15 with the great problem of securing the highest market price for 
your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells 


how you may get a complete set— bound in handsome half morocco, 
contents in colors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost 
as little as your daily newspaper 


Will you read the book if we send it free? Send no money. 
Simply sign the coupon. 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Ifthere are, in your books, any new ways to increase my business 





or my salary, | should like to know them. So send on your 
16-page free, descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 26-66 
I ao eis Sede aki cacndduccbatnedhecetscnctocsscestocecstishosguencesebesteue 
Address 


Business 





Position 
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‘Would you have built it, Jim?” 

He looked at her again, then shook his 
head: “For whom am I to build, Con- 
stance?” 

She leaned forward, glancing at the un- 
conscious Hamil, then drop her voice: 
‘Build it for the Boy that Was, Jim.” 

‘‘A headstone would be fitter—and less 

msive.’’ 

“T am not ootins you to build in mem- 
ory of the dead. The Boy who Was is only 
asleep. If you could let him wake, sud- 
denly, in that house ——” 

A clear flush of surprise stained his skin 
to the hair. It had been many years since 
a woman had hinted at any belief in him. 

‘Don’t you know that I couldn’t endure 
four walls of a house, Constance?” 

‘“You have not tried this house.’’ 

“‘Men—such men as I—cannot go back 
to the House of Youth.” 

“Try, Jim.” 

His hand was shaking as he lifted it to 
adjust his spectacles; and impulsively she 
laid her hand on his twitching arm: 

‘‘Jim, build it!—and see what happens.” 

acy cannot ” 


‘Build it. You will not be alone and 
sad in it if you remember the boy and the 
child. im the parlor. They—they will be 
good company—if you wish.” 

He rested his elbows on the table, head 
bent between his sea-burned hands. 

“‘If I could only, only do something,” 
she whispered. ‘‘The boy has merely been 
asleep, Jim. I have always known it. But 
it has taken many years for me to bring 
myself to this moment.” 

‘‘Do you think a man can come back 
through such wreckage and mire—do you 
think he wants to come back? What do 
you know about it?—with your white skin 
and bright hair—and that child’s mouth of 
yours. What do you know about it?”’ 

“Once you were the oracle, Jim. May I 
not have my turn?” 

‘‘Yes—but what, in God’s name, do you 
care?” 

‘Will you build?” 

He looked at her dumbly, hopelessly; 
then his arm twitched and he relieved the 
wrist from the weight of his head, sitting 
upright, his eyes still bent on her. 

‘Because —in that old parlor—the child 
expected it of the boy,” she said. ‘‘And 
"=" it yet.” 

amil, who, chair pushed back, had 
been listlessly watching the orchestra, 
roused himself and turned to his aunt and 
Wayward. 

‘You want to go, Garry?’ said Con- 
stance calmly. ‘‘I’ll walk a little with 
James before I pen my aged bones to 
slumber. . . . Good-night,dear. Will 
you come again soon?” 

He said he would and took his leave of 
them in the long corridor, traversing it 
without noticing which direction he took 
until, awaking from abstraction, he found 
himself at the head of a flight of steps and 
saw the portico of the railroad station 
below him and the signal lamps burning 
between the glistening rails. 

As he came to the track crossing he 
lanced across at the Beach Club, where 
ights sparkled discreetly amid a tropical 
thicket and flowers lay in pale carpets 

under the stars. 

Portlaw had sent him a member’s card; 
he took it out now and scanned it with 
faint curiosity. His name was written on 
the round-cornered brown card signed by a 
‘vice-president’ and a ‘‘secretary,”’ under 
the engraved notice: ‘‘To be shown when 
requested.” . 

ut when he ascended the winding walk 
among the palms and orange blossoms, 
this “‘suicide’s ,»” as Malcourt called it, 
was not demanded of him at the door. 

The restaurant seemed to be gay and 
rather noisy, the women vivacious, some- 
times beautiful, and often respectable. 

He watched them lose and win and lose 
again. Under the soft tumult of voices the 
cool tones of the house attachés sounded 
monotonously, the ball rattled, the wheels 
spun. But curiosity had already died out 
within him; gain, loss, chance, Fate—and 
the tense, white concentration of the man 
beside him no longer in him; nor 
did a sweet-faced young girl in the cor- 
ridor who looked a second too long at him; 
nor the handsome, overflushed youth who 
was with her and who cried out in loud 
recognition: ‘‘Gad, Hamil; why didn’t 
you tell me you were coming? There’s 
somebody here who wants to meet you, 
but Portlaw’s got her—somewhere. You'll 
take supper with us, anyway! We'll find 
you a fair impenitent.” 





June 6, 1908 
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DERFEED: Furnace ® 

Echoes: from?all’Parts » 
ofthe Compass: 


owe FROST has been no respecter of geographical 
; lines during the past few years. News echoes of 
Southern cold snaps have reverberated thru the frozen 
North. From all points of the compass, however, comes a 
flood of unbroken testimony that the EB 


‘/ Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
; A Saves One-Half to Two-Thirds of Coal Bills | 
| | 


] 
The UNDERFEED is an up-to-the-minute Furnace. No other like it. } 
4.2} Fed from below. All fire burns on top. Smoke and gases are consumed. 
* Cheapest slack yields as much heat as most expensive anthracite. Clean, 
even heat is a certainty at a cost so low that it is worth anybody’s while to 
study the figures. 
Protection and Economy are enjoyed by UNDERFEED 
Furnace owners everywhere. Here are sample briefs 
from Wisconsin and Georgia—testimonials that bear us 
out in this declaration. 
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Illustration shows furnace 
without casing, cut away to 
show how coal is forced up un- 
der fire, which burns on top. 














NORTHWEST SOUTH 
L. J. RUSK, Chippewa Falls, FRANK MANLY, Dalton, 
Ga., writes: 


is., writes: 

“Am using your Underfeed 
for the fourth Winter. I find 
it satisfactory in every respect, 
saving in fuel at least one-third 
the cost and furnishing TWICE 
the heat of any furnace I have 
ever used. I will be glad to ex- 
plain and recommend the 
Underfeed Furnace to any one 
that may inquire personally.” 


“The Underfeed Furnace is 
giving the best of satisfaction. 
We have never known before 
what a warm house was and it 
is needless to say we are enjoy- 
ingit. look after the‘ stoking’ 
principally and find that one 
good dose before breakfast 
and another after supper is 
all that is required to keep 
a nice, even heat.” 

Let us send you our Underfeed Booklet — illustrated — and °* 
fac-similes of other such voluntary testimonials. This 
and services of our Engineerin, Department, with plans 
for heating service absolutely FREE, Write today, and “te 
give name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. , 329 W. Fifth, Cincinnati, 0. 
DEALERS — Our Latest Proposition is Worth Asking About 
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What Backbone is to the Body 
the Sole is to a Shoe— ° 


~ Chas. K. Sharood, a practical shoemaker of [F 
] widest experience, realized this when he invented 
the R £-Z Pneumatic Soles which are found 
in the Sharood 









Che y 


K SHAROOD “These soles are made by a scientific combination 
of antiseptically felted wool and cotton, flexible leather and water- 
proof canvas over a cork in-sole—that is all—but it 
makes a vast difference to the man who wears 
them—the difference between buoyancy and depres- 
sion. Try the Sharood R E-Z $5.00 Shoe and see. 


Most live dealers have them. If yours hasn’t them 
in stock, send us his name and we will mail youa 
copy of our R E-Z Style Book and a pair of 
Sharood’s R E-Z Shoe Laces FREE. 


SHAROOD SHOE CORPORATION 
356 Broadway, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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5 ACRES, $100 STRONG ARMS 


H FOR 10 c. In Stamps or Coin 
$5 down Choice Fruit Land $5 monthly I will send, as long as they last, one of f 
Soil and climate particularly adapted to fruit, berries, early vege- | my charts showin, pa Mar that will 3 
ips ay . manent. Only 17 — famous be aoa quickly build up oulders, arms, fore- 
‘ity markets. ear two large manufacturing towns ani ree arm: 2 
mainline railroads. Fruit and poultry raisers are now making big sand without any oar ao age = 


. They are beautifully illustrated with 20 
successes on adjacent lands. Early spring here means early prod- / 
ses Seb Ganewiosiocs.: Pareeieeall e Title iL ye half-tone cuts. Regular price, 25 cents. 


Write for handsome free booklet. PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
DANIEL FRAZIER CO., 682 Bailey Bidg., Phila., Pa. | 13 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42d Street, N. Y. City 


‘i $513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
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American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
ied, conveniently portable. No pin boy meeded. Receipts 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 4,000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEBS, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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My world- wide reputation for the past 32 years, 
as the maker and retailer of the best shoes for 
the money, is back of every pair. 


BECAUSE 


W.L. Dougias shoes have no equal for style, fit, 
comfort and wear, 

Shoes at all Prices, for Every Member of the 

Family, Men, Boys, Women, Misses 
and Children. 
W.L. Douglas $4.00 and $5.00 Gilt Edge Shoes 
cannot be equalled at any price. 
Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively. 

OP CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name and price are stamped 
on bottom. Take No Substitute. Sold by the best shoe 


dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed from factory to any part 
@ithe world. Ilustrated catalogue free. 
W.L. DOUGLAS, 163 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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ARCADIAK 


MIXTURE >< 





Sursruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 
| It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your a highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 
A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the Juxury a pipe 
smoke before. : 


Send 10 Cents 22ia's.tmpt. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 























° “A little 
rickly Heat, 4,5" 
in price, perhaps, 

9 than worthless 
substitutes, but 







Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 
(the original). Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


Tourist Trunk Strap 


Lever Tightened, Locked—takes a key to 
unlock. Our 1907 Patent (detached bottom) 
makes this the Simplest, Quickest, Best, Tightest . 
Trunk and Telescope Strap ever made. The 
children can work it. No adjusting except 
first time, afterwards quick as a knife. Is 
always tight. Beautiful Lock. Lasts a life- 
time. Straps five to ten feet long. Priceby 
Mail, $1.00. Give us nameofyour dealer. 


Lever Buckle Co.,No. 7 Shockoe Slip, Richmond, Va, Fy 
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with i # break or jump-spark. Water and 
} A dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 





MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 









Hamil stared at him coolly. He was on 
no such terms with Malcourt, drunk or 
sober. But everybody was Malcourt’s 
friend just then, and he went on recklessly : 

**You’ve got to hey #1 hasn’t he, Dolly? 
—Oh, I forgot —Miss Wilming, Mr. Hamil, 
who’s doing the new park, you know. All 
kinds of genius buzzes in his head —roulette 
wheels buzz in mine. Hamil, you remem- 
ber Miss Wilming in the Motor Girl. She 
was one of the acetylenes. Come on; we'll 
all light up later. Make him come, Dolly.” 

Hamil turned to speak to her. She 
seemed to be, at a casual glance, the sort of 
young girl who usually has a mother some- 
where within earshot. Upon inspection, 
however, her bright hair was a little too 
ar serge J rippled, and her mouth a trifle 

lier and redder than a normal circulation 
might account for. But there remained in 
the eyes something as yet unquenched. 
And looking at her, he felt a sense of im- 
patience and that the delicate youth 
of her should wasted in the flare and 
shadow of the lesser world—burning to a 
spectre here on the crumbling edge of 

ings—here with Malcourt leering at her 
fa Nay the disordered brilliancy of that 
false dawn which heralds only night. 

They spoke together, smilingly formal. 
He had quietly turned his back oh Mal- 
court. 

She hoped he would remain and join 
them; and her as yet unspoiled voice 
clashed with her tinted lips and hair. 

He was sorry—politely so—thanking 
her with the natural and unconscious 
gentleness so agreeable to all women. And 
as in his manner there was not the slight- 
est hint of that half-amused, half-cynical 
freedom characteristic of the worldly wise 
whom she was now accustoming herself to 
meet, she looked up at him with a faint 
flush of appreciation. 

As Hamil glanced from the young girl to 
Malcourt, who was still noisily importuning 
him, a sudden contempt for the man arose 
within him. So unreasoningly abrupt was 
the sensation of absolute distrust and 
dislike that it cut his leave-taking to a curt 
word of refusal, and he turned on his heel. 

‘*What’s the matter with you? Aren’t 
you coming with us?” asked Malcourt, 
reddening. 

“No,” said Hamil. ‘‘Good-by, Miss 
Wilming. Thank you for asking me.” 

She held out her hand uncertainly; he 
took it with a manner so gentle and con- 
siderate that she ventured, menitatinaty, 
something about seeing him again. To 
which he replied, pleasantly conventional, 
and started ond the door. 

‘*See here, Hamil,” said Malcourt sharply, 
‘tig there any reason for your sudden and 
deliberate rudeness to me?’’ 

‘*Ts there any reason for your sudden and 
deliberate familiarity with me?” retorted 
Hamil in a low voice. ‘‘You’re drunk!” 

Malcourt’s visage crimsoned: ‘‘Oh!”’ he 
said, ‘‘if your morals are as lofty as your 
mincing manners ——” 
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Collars Replaced 


If They Do Not 
Wear 4 Months 


Did you ever stop to think that you 
have always had to stand the Joss when 





SANFORD 
Front 2% in. 





Ps 4 


SERVIA 
Front 2% in. 





SIBLEY 
Front 2% in. 


your collars didn’t 
wear well? 

That isn’t fair. A 
collar maker ought 
not to be afraid to 
guarantee his 
collars if they really 
have the wearing quality. 

Yet it’s an actual fact that there’s 
only one brand of collars on the market 
backed by a definite guarantee to wear 
a specified time — 


SQUARE WEAR 
CouLaRS 


The Only Guaranteed Collars 


In — box of ‘‘Square Wear’’ Col- 
lars you'll find this specific, positive, 
tron-clad, signed 


GUARANTEE 


2 GUARANTEE that ‘Square Wear’ 

Collars will wear free from cracks, 
saw edges, or torn buttonholes for four months 
or longer. If they don’t we agree to replace them with 
new collars, provided they are returned to us within four 
months from date of purchase.’’ 

Don’t lose any more money on non-guaranteed collars. 
Get a box of Guaranteed ‘‘ Square Wear"’ Collars and be 
safe. They come in a wide range of styles and are sold 
— in boxes containing half a dozen of a size and 
style at $1.00a box. Should your dealer be unable 
to supply you, send us his name on attached 
coupon, with $1.00, and we will send you a box 
prepaid. If the styles shown here are not 
what you wear, write at once for complete 
style book. 


SQUARE WEAR COLLAR 
COMPANY 
24 Rensselaer Street, Troy, N. Y. 








SMYRNA 
Front 174 in. 


Enclosed find §1.00 
for which send me, 
charges prepaid, one box 
(halt dozen) of Square 
Wear Collars guaranteed 
four months or Jonger. 














Hamil stared him into silence, hesitated, | 


fn passed in front of him and out of the 
oor. 

Vicious with irritation, Malcourt laid 
his hand on the girl’s arm: ‘“Take it from 
me, Dolly, that’s the sort of citizen who’ll 
sneak around to call on your sort Saturday 
evenings.” 

She flushed painfully, but said nothing. 
*‘As for me,’”’ added Malcourt, ‘‘I don’t 
think I’ve quite finished with this nice 
young man.’ 

But Dolly Wilming stood silent, head 
bent, slender fingers worrying her lips, 
which seemed inclined to quiver. 


CHAPTER X 


J hem camp-wagon and led horses left 
before daylight with two of the cracker 
ides, Bulow and Carter; but it was an 


our after sunrise when Cardross, senior, | 
guide, | 


Gray, Shiela, Hamil and the head 
Eudo Stent, rode out of the patio into the 
dewy beauty of a February morning. 

Throug the intense stillness of early 
morning the little cavalcade made a start- 
ling clatter on the shell highway; but the 
rattle of hoofs was soon deadened in the 
sand of a broad ee 4 road curving 
south through dune and hummock along 
the lake shore. 

On the still surface of the lake, tinted 
with palest rose and primrose, the wild 
ducks floated, darkly silhouetted against 
the water or, hoping for crumbs, paddled 
shoreward, inquiringly ring up at the 
riders with little eyes of brightest gold. 

‘‘Blue-bills,” said Cardross to Hamil; 
‘‘nobody shoots them on the lake; they’re 
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DENTAL 
CREAM » 


[ EucIoUs, antiseptic—more convenient, 


more efficient and less wasteful than 
powder. The Colgate quality in another 
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OUR NEW WAY 


ORIGINAL COLGATE PACKAGE 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806, New York, U.S.A. 


Makers of the world-famed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume, 











healing. 


as it works. 





—Dioxogen— 


THE ANTISEPTIC CLEANSER 


for mouth, teeth and throat; for cuts, wounds 

and burns and unhealthy conditions or injuries where infectious substances prevent 

Dioxogen contains only one active ingredient, oxygen—real oxygen that 

can be absolutely identified, weighed and measured, oxygen that bubbles and foams 

Oxygen is the only workman in Dioxogen. 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Druggists everywhere. 
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BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% [INTEREST 


We invite you to send for a copy of our new booklet, “ Questions and 
Answers concerning Banking by Mail,” which will tell you of a safe and con- 
venient method whereby you can lay aside a portion of your earningsand have 
it draw 4% interest, compounded twice a year. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO | 










Please ask for Booklet “‘ M.”’ 







THE CITY OF BANKS 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS 2 MILLION DOLLARS 
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The Hill Dryer may 


be put up in a minute. 


Holds 150 feet of line on revolving 
frame that brings clothes to you. 

Taken down and put away for the 
rest of the week, leaving nothing to 
mar the lawn. 

Strong, serviceable, durable. 
With proper care will last a lifetime. 
Pleases every woman. 
: Nearly 1,000,000 people use them. 
$6.70 to $10.00. Sold by Hardware 


and Department Stores. 


Write for Catalogue Sand Money Back Offer. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 


366 Park Ave. WORCESTER, MASS. 











Have You a Talking Machine? 





Let Us Save You Jumping Up 


—that is, jumping up and 
rushing to stop the machine 
when the record is finished, 
lest record and sound box 
be ruined. You know what 
an annoyance that is. 
really can't enjoy your ma- 
chine as long as you have 
to worry about stopping it. 


You 


Cook’s Automatic Stop 


instantly stops the machine at the end of each record and 
holds it until machine is again started. Fits Victor, Columbia, 


Zonophone, Star or any other make of disc machine. 


put in place by anyone. Absolutely reliable, it saves trouble 


Easily 


and expense and adds immensely to your pleasure. 


Price $3.00 in handsome nickel, strong and durable. Ask 
"8S AUTOMATI 


your dealer for 


or send us $3.00 


direct and we will forward it by return mail, complete. If it 
doesn’ money instantly. 


you, 


k goes your 


COOK’S SALES COMPANY 
29-31 Liberty Street, Dept. A, New York 

















Wie 


Four-Drawer Vertical 


LETTER FILE 


Holds 20,000 Letters 


2 


SOLID OAK 
(Golden or 
Weathered) 
DUST PROOF 
Roller Bearings 
Patent Follower. 
Legal and Bill 


2 Drawer $6.75 sizes proportion- 
3 Drawer $9.75 ately low priced. 


All F.0.B. Factory Send for Catalog of 


Card Indexes, Clips, 


Postal Scales and other Office Devices. 


THE 
28 Union Street 


S22 MFG. CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 





Patent 
Applied For. 














The Automatic 


Eye-Glass Holder 


is a dainty device which 


winds up the chain and {4 


holds your glasses 


when they’re not in use. 


on all occasions. 
We have designed a new WHITE holder with gold-plated 
chain for wear with white shirt waist or vest. 


Fully guaranteed. 


Get it of your 

jeweler or optician 

or direct from us postpaid. 
Send for free illustrated booklet A. 


Ketcham & McDougall, 39 Maiden Lane, New York 






a 
Looks well 


Black enamel 50c. 
WHITE $1.00 
Other styles at 


other prices. 
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CLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others, who are capa- 
ble, to work for him. 
education sufficient. 

Steady employment, 
highest salaries, vacation with full pay. 
3,000 clerks needed for the Census Office 
alone in addition to the usual 40,000 ap- 
pointed yearly in the Internal Revenue, 
Customs, Postal, Railway Mail, and 
other branches of the service in the U. S. 
Also appointments in Philippine Islands 
and Panama. Full particulars free con- 


Common school 
No political influ- 


(to be held soon 





in every state), sample examination questions, etc. 


Address 


National Correspondence Institute 
19-40 Second National Bank Bidg., Washington, D.C. 














as tame as barnyard waterfowl. 


where they know they’re protected they 
become as wild and wary and as difficult to 
get a shot at as any other wildfowl.”’ 

Shiela, riding ahead with Gray, tossed 
bits of bread into the water; and the little 
blue-bill ducks came swimming in scores, 
er up with the horses to fearlessly 
and persistently that the girl turned and 
looked back at her father in delight. 

“I’m certainly as gifted as the Pied 
Piper, dad! If they follow me to Ruffle 
Lake I won’t permit a shot to be fired.” 

While she spoke she kept her eyes on her 
father. pe for a brief -morning 
at breakfast she had neither looked at nor 
ay to Hamil, making no noticeable 
effort to avoid him, but succeeding in doing 
it, nevertheless. 

Like her father and brother and Hamil 
she was mounted on an unornamental but 


| wiry Tallahassee horse; and she rode 


cross-saddle, wearing knee-coat and kilts 
of khaki and brown leather puttees 
Mage from under the kneecap to the 
ankle. Like the others, too, she carried a 
small shotgun in a saddle boot, and in the 
web loops across her breast glimmered the 
metal rims of a dozen cartridges. 
brilliant handkerchief knotted loosely 
around her bare white throat and a broad 
Panama turned up in front and resolutely 
pulled down behind to defy sunstroke, 
completed a most bewilderingly charming 
picture, which moved even her father to 
admiring comment. 

“Only,” he added, ‘‘look before you step 
over a log when you're afoot. The fangs of 
a big diamondback are t uarters of an 
inch long, my dear, and they’ll go through 
leather as a needle goes through cambric.” 

‘“‘Thanks, dad—and here endeth the 
usual lesson.” 

Cardross said to Hamil: ‘‘One scarcely 
knows what to think about the snakes here. 
The records of the entire Union show few 
deaths in a year, and yet there’s no scarcity 
of rattlers, copperheads and moccasins in 
this Republic of ours. I know a man, an 
ornithologist, who for twelve years has 
wande about the Florida woods and 
never saw a rattler. And yet, the other 
night a Northern man, a cottager, lighted 
his cigar after dinner and stepped off his 
veranda on to a rattler.” 

‘*Was he bitten?” 

‘*Yes. He died in two hours.” Cardross 
shrugged and gathered up his_ bridle. 
‘‘Personally, I ve no fear; olopeings 
won’t help much; besides, a good-sized 
snake can strike one’s hand as it swings; 
but our cracker guides go everywhere in 
thin cotion trousers and the Seminoles are 
barelegged. One hears often enough of 
escapes, yet very rarely of anybody being 
bitten. One of my grove guards was 
struck by a moccasin last winter. He was 
an awfully sick nigger for a while, but he 
got over it.” 

“That’s cheerful,” said Hamil. 

‘‘Oh, you might as well know. There are 
plenty of wiseacres who'll tell you that 
nobody’s in danger at these East Coast 
resorts, and the hotel people will swear 
solemnly there isn’t a serpent in the State; 
but there are, Hamil, and plenty of them. 
I’ve seen rattlers strike without rattling; 
and moccasins are ugly brutes that won’t 
get out of the way for you and that give no 
warning when they strike; and all quail 
hunters in the flat-woods know how their 

ointers and setters are killed, and every 
armer knows that the best watchmen he 
can have is a flock of guinea-fowl or turkeys 
or a few hogs loose. The fact is that deadly 
snakes are not rare in many localities; 
the wonder is that scarcely a death is re- 
ported in a year. How many niggers die I 
don’t know; but I know enough, when I’m 
in the woods or fields, to look every time 
before I put my foot upon the ground.” 

‘‘How can you see in the jungle?”’ 


Yet the | 
instant these same ducks leave this lagoon | 
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‘*You’ve got to see. Besides, rattlers 


are on the anes of thickets, not inside. 
They’ve got to 
the small furry creatures on which they 
live. Moccasins affect mud—look there!” 
Both horses shied; in front, Shiela’s 
mount was behaving badly, but even while 
she was mastering him she tried at the 
same time to extract her shotgun from the 
leather boot. Stent rode up and drew it 
out for her; Hamil saw her break and 
load, swing in the saddle, and gaze straight 
into an evil-looking bog all set with ancient 
cypress trees and the undulating snaky 
roots of palmettos. 


called 


‘‘A perfectly enormous one, dad!” she | 
ack. 


ve an open space to strike | 






















A Summer Necessity 


Because the New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove concentrates heat at the 
openings on the stove top, it 
boils and bakes in less time 
than a coal or wood stove, 
which wastes heat by radia- 
ting to the farthest corner of 
the room. 


















This is the reason, too, why 
the ‘‘New Perfection’? keeps 
your kitchen so uniformly cool 
while you’ re working in it. 















This wonderful comfort- 








quality, combined with great 
convenience and economy, 


















NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


the best of all stoves—especially for summer use. If heretofore you have 
considered it impossible to do kitchen work in a restful 
way, a trial of the ‘‘New Perfection’’ Oil Stove will 
surprise you. Made in three sizes, fully warranted. If 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 

If you are troubled 


The Rayo LAMP by flickering gas and 


large quarterly bills for the same, 
get a Rayo Lamp —the best, handsomest and most eco- 
nomical light fora home. If not with your dealer, write 
our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Here’s What We Mean by 5A 
Dependability in the : 


4 CADILLAC 


“A ten horse-power Cadillac, driven by Dr. W. N. h y 





















Stinson, won the Jacksonville to Miami (Florida) 
endurance run, carrying three passengers 371 
miles over some of the worst roads in the country, 
beating its closest competitor by 75 miles.” 
—News Bulletin. 











Eight other cars were entered —some of them ‘ 4 \ 
three times the Cadillac’s rated power—yet this er 
sturdy, plucky, persistent, never-faltering little car . 
not only finished first but won a trophy for the best ee 


At the Gates of 


. all-round showing during the run. 
St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Cadillac is built for service and gives it—better, surer,, 
cheaper than any other car in the world. 16,000 in use—all going—always ready for 
hills or mountains, rough roads or sand, snow or mud. Most. economical—owner’s 
figures taken at random show an average of so cents a week for repairs; 18 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. There are other vital facts in 

“The Truth About the Automobile and What it Costs to Maintain One” 
sent free on request for Booklet No. 26. Don’t decide the automobile question until 
you read it. 

Cadillac Model T—4 passengers—$1,000; an ideal family car. Model S Runabout, 
$850. Described in Catalog T 26. Secure a demonstration from your nearest dealer. 

; Prices include pair dash oil lamps, tail lamp and horn, 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. Member A. L.A. M. : 








The No. 14 Folding 
Pocket Kodak Special. 


Just as good as a camera can be made=+—so small 

as never to be in the way. Rapid Rectilinear Lens, 

Automatic Shutter with pneumatic release. Highest 
grade in every detail. 


Pictures, 24 x 4/4. Price, $15.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak Citu. 





All Dealers. 
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but developing as much 
power as other motors 
tated 4 H.P. Bore 
3%inch ; stroke3'4 
inch ; enone | a 
12-inch propeller, 
17 pitch, 200 to 800 
revolutions a 
minute. Weight 
. 50 pounds. 
Reliability, 
strength, 
simplicity 
power an d 
durability. Only 
four movable 
‘parts. Exclu- 
4 sive float feed 
carburetor. No 
valves, springs, 
triggers, cams, gears, 
=, nor packing re- 
quiring attention. All bear- 
ings bronze bushed. Crank 
shaft hardened and und. 
Cylinder, Piston and Piston rings ground. Spun 
copper water jacket. Two-way Pump, Pum 
from bilge and sea-cock. The one sure-to- 
satisfactory Motor for Launches, Canoes, Row- 
boats, Dories and Dingheys. We devote all 
our skill and thought on this one Motor. 
It is a little whirlwind for power; the big; motor value 
and satisfaction in the world. Every one ully tested and 
teed fortwo years. Motor complete for installation 
|. Immediate delivery. Write for catalog and 
of nearest agent. 


Thrall-Fishback Motor Co. 
43 Fort Street East, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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College and 
Conservatory 


Scholarships 


Through THE SatTuRDAY 

Eveninc Post plan more 
than a thousand young people 
have secured full or partial 
courses in the foremost col- 
leges, conservatories, business 
colleges, correspondence 
schools, etc., throughout the 
country. These scholarships 
have been awarded without 
one cent of expense to the 
scholar. We paid all the bills 
and asked nothing in return 
except a little pleasant work 
in leisure hours, 


q There is no element of com- 
petition in the plan. All 
have the same opportunity. 
We are willing to pay all the 
expenses of any young man 
or young woman desiring to 
enter any educational institu- 
tion in the United States. 


Write to us, telling us what you 
desire. We will send all the 
details, including a booklet in 
which some of our scholar- 
ship workers tell how they 
made successes. Address 


The Educational Bureau 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 














Foreign Hotel and Steamer Labels 


The kind that are pasted on 
travelers’ grips and trunks are 
the latest . Used for : 
and other purposes. Ten—all 














MA It tells all about our magical 
CaTALae goods for Stage, Parlor and 
Pocket. Most complete line 

FREE in the world. Write today. 


E. A. GARDNER & CO., Dept. 7, 222 S. Paulina St., Chicago 





‘*Wait!” said Cardross; ‘‘I want Hamil 
to see.’ And to Hamil: ‘‘Ride forward; 
a ought to know what the ugly brutes 
look like!” 


As he drew bridle at Shiela’s left the girl, 


still intent, pointed in silence; but he 
looked in vain for the snake, mistaking 
every palmetto root for a serpent, until she 
leaned forward and told him to sight alo’ 
her extended arm. Then he saw a d 
gray fold without any glitter to it, dra 
motionless over a palmetto root, and so like 
the root that he could scarcely beiieve it 
anything else. 

oe That > a 

‘Yes. It’s as thick as a man’s arm.” 

‘‘Ts it a moccasin?” 

“Tt is; a cotton-mouth.”’ / 

The guide drawled: ‘‘Ah reckon he’s 
asleep, Miss Cahdhoss. Ah’ll make him 
rare x A ew say so.” o 

a e him rear up,” suggested Gray. 
‘‘And stand clear, Hamil, because Shie 
must shoot quick if he slides for the water.”’ 

The men ked their nervously snort- 
ing horses, giving her room; Stent dis- 
mounted, pic up a pignut, and threw it 
accurately. aw the fat, mud-colored 
dla pew over the root and a head 
ap rising straight out of the coils up 
into the air—a flat and rather small head 
on a horribly swollen beng 2 stump-tailed, 
disgusting. The head was looking at them, 
stretched high, fully a third of the creature 
in the air. Then, soundlessly, the wide- 
slitted mouth opened, and Hamil saw its 
silky white lining. 

**Moccasins stand their ground,” said the 
girl, raising her gun. e shot cras 
out; the snake en For fully a 
minute they watched; not a fold even 
quivered. 

“Struck by lightning,” said Gray; ‘‘the 


buzzards will get him.”” And he drew a 
folding butterfly net from his saddle boot, 
affixed ring and gauze bag, and cantered 


forward vom f in the wake of a great 
velvety black butterfly which was sailing 
under the liveoaks above his head. 

His father, wishing to talk to Eudo 
Stent, rode ahead with the guide, leaving 
Shiela and Hamil to follow. . 

The latter reined in and waited while the 
girl leisurely returned the fowling-piece to 
its holster. Then, together, they walked 
their horses forward, wading the ‘‘branch”’ 
which flowed clear as a trout stream out of 
the swamp on their right. 

‘It looks drinkable,” he said. 

‘It is, for crackers; but there’s fever in 
it for you, Mr. Hamil. . . . Look at 
Gray! He’s missed his butterfly. But 
it’s a rather common one-—the black form 
of the tiger swallow-tail. Just see those 
zebra-striped butterflies darting like light- 
ning over the palmetto scrub! Gray and I 
could never catch them until one day we 
found a ragged one that couldn’t fly and 
we placed it on a leaf; and every time one 
of those butterflies came our way it paused 
in its flight for a second and hovered over 
the ed one. And that’s how Gray and 
I caught the swift Ajax butterflies for his 
collection! . . . I’ve helped him con- 
siderably, if you please; I brought him the 
mysterious Echo moth from Ormond, and a 
wonderful hornet moth from Jupiter Inlet.” 

She was rattling on almost feverishly, 
never looking at him, restless in her saddle, 
shifting bridle, adjusting stirrups, ho 
case, knotting and reknotting her necker- 
chief, all with that desperate attempt at 
composure which betrays the courage that 
summons it. 

‘Shiela, dear!’’ 

‘‘What!” she said, startled into flushed 


surprise. 

“Look at me.” 

She turned in her saddle, the color deep- 
ening and waning on her white skin from 
neck to temples, and sustained his gaze 
to the limit of endurance. Then again 
her ears sounded the soft crash of her 
senses; he swung wide in his stirrups, look- 
ing recklessly into her eyes. A delicate 
sense of intoxication stilled all speech be- 
tween them for a moment. Then, head 
bowed, eyes fixed on her bridle hand, the 
other hand, ungloved, lying hotly unre- 
sponsive in his, she rode slowly forward at 
his side. Face to face, with all the mad un- 
asked questions of destiny and fate and 
chance still before her—all the cold prob- 
lems of truth and honor still to be discussed 
with that stirring, painful pulse in her 
heart which she had known as conscience 
—silently, head bent, she rode into the west 
with the man she must send away. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Abandon All Prejudice Regarding 


Golf 


Balls 








Please look the facts in the face. 

A rubber-cored ball will gash, as 
you know. And a gashed ball can- 
not fly true. 

But you can’t cut or gash a 1908 
Red Cross Pneumatic. 

Not another ball made can be 
driven so far. 

Not another responds so quickly 
to the iron, nor stays so well where 
it is placed. 

It insures consistent playing. 

Permits absolute accuracy on the 
putting green, as the ball hugs the 
ground, It doesn’t jump. 

Famous for deadness of putt. 

Positively the only ball that com- 
bines liveliness on the drive with 
steadiness on the approach, 

These facts are all due to the pneu- 
matic construction. 

Yet the Red Cross is, by far, the 
most economical ball, because the 
most durable. 

The best golfers everywhere are 


fast giving preference to these Pneu- 
matic balls. 

Soon or late you will do so. Won't 
you please prove them now? 


Two Balls Free 


If our claims are not justified. 

Get a dozen from your dealer, or 
from us direct... (Price $7.00, ex- 
press prepaid.) Use two of them. 
Then, if you don’t find them the best 
balls you ever used, return the 
balance in the original box, and we'll 
return the $7.00. 


Cut This Coupon Now 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $7.00 for which send to 
me, express prepaid, one dozen Red Cross 
Balls under your guarantee. 








Name 
Address 








State in bottom space if we shall send you Free 
a handy Golfer’s Score Book. 
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t ver and most complete catalogue in America (show 
or pe in -and- arded free of charge ; 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, 83 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis 
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A $3522 Set of Books for $1652 


3 Benefit Yourself by Reading Through This Offer 


N the course of events we have acquired from 
its original publishers the MASTERPIECES 
AND HISTORY OF LITERATURE, edited by Julian 









10 Voie. DE LUXE STYLE 


ut 5, ages 
Photogravure Illustrations 








reading of every sort, but also for literary n 
whether you are interested in books as a_student or merely 
as a casual reader, you will find that it affords a long array 
of tempting things representin 
thought for all time. The MASTERPIEC 
OF LITERATURE takes the place of thousands of separate volumes. 


Hawthorne, assisted by many of the foremost 
writers and critics of the day. 
cessfully sold by subscription under another name 
at prices ranging into hundreds of dollars, 
the very same plates used in the expensive set we 
prepared another edition — one that lacked some of 
the fancy features of the other, but in every impor- 
tant respect exactly identical. At the time we began 
handling this work we quoted a subscription price 
of $35.00. 
sitions on our list and to be free tocarry out certain 
business plans, we have decided to get rid of what 
stock wehaveon hand by offering ittomail-order buy- 
ers at less than half our original subscription price. 


A Library in Itself 


This book was suc- 


From 


In order to reduce the number of propo- 


The Gist of All the Literatures 


The MASTERPIECES AND HISTORY OF LITERA- 
TURE covers the entire literary field from the earliest time to 
the present. i 
giving a survey of every good thing that has been written 
since the goodly art of writing began. 
whole material arranged and indexed so that you can turn 
instantly to any notable author, learn when he lived and died, 


You will find here nearly 5,000 pages of text, 
You will find the 


what he wrote, the characteristics of his style, and his rank- 
ing among writers. You can also ascertain for yourself the 
quality of his work by means of the carefully chosen selec- 
tions. You will depend upon this work not only for good 


uidance; and 


the best and noblest of human 
ES AND HISTOR 


It is a whole library in itself 


Among its many special features we may mention the following: 


A Complete History of Literature. There is a brief history 





of each literature represented, with a scholarly and illumina- 
ting summary of the distinguishing characteristics of that 
literature. 

Unhackneyed Selections. The selections given are always 
representative of their authors, but an effort has also been 
made to avoid the well-worn extracts so common to the ordi- 
nary anthology. This lends an air of novelty and freshness. 
Mechanical Attracti The ill are full-page 
photogravure plates. The typography is large and clear. 


Interesting Rarities of Literature. ‘The ecitors have pene- 
trated to regions hitherto practically unknown save to a very 


FREE—For Five Days 


We can ship a set to you, carriage paid, for your inspection, 
, ry 


if you will fill out and forward the compen. 
any deposit. You may inspect the volt 


then retain them by forwarding to us the initial payment of 
1.00. The balance is paid at the rate of $1.00 per month, 
We have sold damaged sets at a higher price than we are 


asking for this absolytely perfect stock. 
hand only the remnant of an edition, 
request promptly. 


The University Socie 


few, and as a result have brought back a very con- 


siderable number of rare specimens. 

. The editors have endeavored to 
hit the happy medium between too little and too 
much. The reader is not burdened with S. B.P. 
unwieldy accumulations of material. “6-68 
Tabular Matter and General Index. 
There is a general index of subjects, > THE 
authors and extracts, covering the re) UNIVERSITY 
entire ten volumes; also a bio- SOCIETY, 
graphical list of authors and Ps) 78 Fifth Avenue. 
other tables. Cc New York. 


> Please send me prepaid, 
Oo for examination, a set of 
& “ The Masterpieces and His- 
< tory of Literature,’’10 volumes, 


78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


< de luxe edition. If satisfactory, 
We do not ask for < I will pay you $1.00 on acceptance 
ames for five days and and $1.00 a month thereafter until 
$16.50 has been paid. If not satisfac- 
tory, | will notify you so that you may 
arrange for its return at no expense to me 
We have on whatever. 

Send in your 
De 
ee 
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For Collars, Cull, Waists, Belts, Etc 


AINTY pins of tempered steel with 

coil spring, and needle points so sharp 

they pass easily through starched linen 

without tearing fabric or bending pin. Prac- 

tically indestructible. Made in Nickel Plate, |. 

Jet and Dull Black Enamel. K 
Also, 14 K Roman Plate or Bright Rolled 
Gold Finish, that will keep its Iuster as long 

as and look as well as the highest price 5 

baby pins. , 
Price, Nickel, Jet, or dull Black, 4 on card, 10 

cents; 14K Gold Plate, 2 on card, 25 cents. | 

Your dealer will poe | you. If he don’t 

| keep them, the kind and size wanted will be 

} sent by mail on the receipt of price and deal- 


er’s name. Money back if you’re not satisfied. i 
| Consolidated Safety Pin Company F 
iy 28 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 7 
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BIG BARGAINS & 


IN BOOKS 


We sell books at prices which 
cannot be matched anywhere. 
We have more than a million books in 
circulation in our Libraries, so that we ‘= 
are constantly oe in thousands of new 
books at one end and taking out thousands 
of slightly used books atthe other. We also 
buy New books in such large quantities that 
we can afford to sell our “ Overs” at prices 
equally low. Our Spring Catalogue, containing a 
full list of special bargains in Fiction, Science, 
History, Travel, Biography and Literature, sent 
on request. Address 


Tabard Inn Book Co.,"pta 
















Makea Motor Boat of any 
Boat in 5 Minutes 

; Here's a little 2 h. p. marine motor 
(40 lbs. complete). Attach 
to the stern post of your boat 
in5 minutes, withoutany tools. 
Drives an ordinary row boat 
7 miles per hour. Runs 8 
hours on one gallon gasoline. 


Ras. Float Feed Casburetor. Simplest 
motor made— does not get out of 






ae ere, 

ready for installation. Fully codmeneall Send for Catalog K. 

WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 
1508 Fort St. West, Detroit, Mich. 


- Chicago Beach Hotel - 


American or European Plan 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 42, ‘G9! resort for 


ten minutes’ ride from city, close to great South Park System. 
There is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the 
gayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, 
dancing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. 
Nearly 1000 feet of veranda overlooking Lake Michigan beach. 
For handsomely illustrated booklet address the Manager, 


tremens Sist Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago =——————— 














SHORTHAND: 





IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syliabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
* positions ''—no ‘‘ ruled lines ’* —no ‘* shading’’— no ‘‘word- 
signs *' — no ‘* cold notes."' Speedy, practical sy: 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare 
full descriptive matter, free, address, 

Sehools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 







stem that can 
time. For 














. . . 
Winnipeg, Canada, Opportunity, ',°° 
of statistical facts, figures and ill free—c ilati 
authorized by 16 business organizations of Winnipeg. Ap- 
peals to Manufacturer, Financier, Commercial men and 
others secking genuine opportunities. Write 

Chas.P- Roland (Commissioner), Dept.‘‘A,"" Winnipeg, Canada 











JUR-IN-HAND Ties by Mail 


New York Neckwear Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


‘‘But none so nice as this?” she cried 

jealously. ‘None so-nice as this, Father?” 
’ he said. 

‘‘ And you will get a pretty frame for it, 
Father, so that it will look nice? If the 
others all had frames they might not give 
the prize to mine.” . 

““Yes,”’ he promised cheerfully, though 
there was very little money in his lean 
wallet. 

She could hardly wait for him to get off; 
and he caught the contagion of her buoyant 
hope at last. 

is potatoes were scrubbed until they 
shone daintily pink; the beets were vivid 
scarlet; the cabbages, crisp green balls; 
the wonderful picture was wrapped in 
many thicknesses of _— to protect it. 

The wife of a neighboring farmer came 
to stay with Anna Ruth for the three days 
he must be gone—the first day for the 
entries, the second for exhibition, the third 
for the awards. He could not make the 
long drive every night, but the time seemed 
an eternity to him. 

When Amos King was quite ready to go 
he bent over the cot to kiss Anna Ruth 
good-by. She tucked a folded piece of 
paper in his hand. 

‘You're not to read it until after they’ve 
given the prizes,” she whispered. ‘‘It’s 
what I want to do with the money.” 
a he was at the door she called him 

ck. 

‘Even if it was only the second prize, I 
should be satisfied,” she told him. “But 
please hurry—hurry home!”’ 


rit 


i WAS the third day of the Fair—‘“‘the 
most successful in the history of the 
county,” as the Morning Star annually 
assured. i 


its readers. 

It was a day of blue skies and jostling 
crowds: crowds divided in their allegiance 
between the exhibits in the different build- 
ings and the excitement of viewing the 
horse-races from the ndstand, where, 
too, there was no flagging of interest ‘‘ be- 
tween heats,’’ since the management had 
filled these intervals with vaudeville and 
acrobatic ‘‘stunts” given on a raised plat- 
form just across the track from the stand. 

Moreover, at the far end of the grounds 
could be observed a large, wrinkled, shape- 
less bag swaying in the breeze with 
an increasingly apoplectic appearance. 
Around this a circle of small boys stood in 
awed admiration, while a cadaverous man 
in flesh-colored tights adjured them to 
“‘keep away from ’er unless _ all want to 
go to Heaven!” This thrilling personage 
was Signor Enrico, ‘‘the greatest living 

erformer ever combining perilous acro- 
patie feats in midair and a dashing descent, 
hanging with one hand from the of the 
parachute.” All the vaudeville artists 
were also ‘‘the greatest, living” in their 
respective réles. 
ut down in the almost deserted Art 
Building sat a tense figure that recked not 
of races nor ascensions, nor of any exhibit 
save one: a small picture of a log cabin 
surrounded by pine trees, a picture set in a 
gilt frame of imposing pro ions. 

It was one of a hun competing 
pictures. 

He had been appalled to see how many 
there were on that first day which already 
seemed ages ago. Yet he had had genuine 
confidence in the picture that first day, and 
he had observed with pride that there was 
no shinier frame there. He had not 
dreamed how expensive frames could be; 
and yet, when he thought of the part the 
frame was to play, the best that the fur- 
niture dealer in stock was none too 
good, after all. 

But Amos King had hardly any money 
left, only a bit more than enough to pay 
for his bed for the two nights, and for the 
stabling of his horses. He had eaten noth- 
ing since the noon before; and his head had 
a tendency toward a tema be ye | that 
annoyed him. He clung to that particular 
bench now, not only because it was a 
vantage-point from which he must see the 
prizes awarded, but because there was a 
curiously weak feeling in his legs. But the 
prizes! They were the thing vital. His 
eyes followed the three young women who 
were acting as judges, as they walked back 
and forth, pausing here and there, to dis- 
euss, to note something in a book. 
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A bright, cheerful, spick 
and span kitchen is the joy 
of every housekeeper. If your 
kitchen is dingy or cheerless you can 
brighten it up in a very few minutes 
with the aid of Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 
There’s Neal's Enamel, Acme Quality, for your walls — 
a hard lustrous enamel easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 
There’s Acme Quality Varno-Lac to refinish your wood- 

work in imitation of any of the expensive natural woods. There's Granite Floor Paint, 
Acme Quality, for your floor —looks good, wears well, cleans easily. 


ACME QUALITY 


specialties are made for every p — in every shade and fmish — and they 
are all a to apply. Wate - the Acme Quality Text Book on 
Paints and Finishes. _ It tells you just what to order for any kind of work 
and how to apply it. Sent free. When you think of painting the outside of 
your house ask the practical painter about Acme Quality New Era Paint. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 
IN DETROIT-Life is Worth Living 





















‘A Kalamazoo Ege 


Direct to You’ 


TRAOE MATK REGISTERED. 


Let us send you our New Kalamazoo Gas Range Catalog. 

Shows many styles of exclusive, special arrangements and con- 
venient features on our Gas Stoves and Ranges, which, after all 
were designed, were submitted to a number of well known house- 
wives for their criticisms. 

Find out what has been accomplished with all the facilities and 
skilled workmanship available at the Kalamazoo Stove Company's 
large Factory and Foundry, with the help of these good women who 
“know how and know what women want.” Everyman and woman 
who reads this new catalog will be surprised and interested to read 
about our practical Gas Range features — often thought of but 
never before embodied in any Gas Range. Remember we sell 


0n360 Days Approval Test and We Pay Freight ‘ 


Every Kalamazoo Gas Stove and Range is of the Very Highest Qual- 
ity — you could not get higher quality—even by paying many times our price 
direct-to-you. And you cannot get our many exclusive, convenient, practical 
features in gas ranges on any other gas range than a Kalamazoo. 

Write a Postal for Gas Range Catalog No. 808 
Remember that our reputation for Quality is behind every gas stove or 
range we make just as it is with over 100,000 coal and wood Kalamazoo 
Stoves and Ranges now in use all over America. As we have a catalog 
for coal and wood stoves, ask for Gas Range Catalog No. 808. 


Kal Stove C » Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 























Gas Ranges 
Eagle Crochet Needle 











in buying crochet needles, 
Look for that Flat by and get the only one that 
will not turn in or cramp the fingers, giving perfect 
control of the work. Cut shows points full size. 2 
If not found at dealers, send 5 cents in stamps and one will be sent by mail. 


PRATT & FARMER CO., 477 Broadway, New York 
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Ever since last 
October we have 


offered to pay 


weekly salaries 


—— a 


— 


To those who 


would give‘us all 


or a part of their 
Hundreds 


of answers have 


time. 


been received and 
those who wrote, 
together with sev- 
eral thousand per- 


sons previously 


appointed, are 
now earning mon- 


ey through our 
offer. The oppor- 


tunity isstillopen, 
and is to remain 
open all through 
the summer, and 
if you so desire 
you can still take 
advantage of it. 


The offer is this: 


If you will give either 
all or a part of your 
time tothe work of rep- 


resenting THE SATURDAY 
Eveninc Post and THE 


Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
among your friends and 
neighbors—to looking 


after their renewals and 
sending new orders— 
we will pay you a weekly 
salary and an extra 


commission. 


We require 


no guarantee as to the 
amount of business to be 
sent and there is not one 
cent of expense to you. 


We take all the risk. Just 


ask for information and 


everything necessary will 


be sent. 


CIRCULATION BUREAU 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
PHILADELPHIA 











One of them was quieter than the others: 
prettier: different in some way he could 
not phrase. He had never seen yellow hair 
with so soft a sheen: the slender, virginal 
grace of her figure he characteri as 
‘pindling,” yet how her black ‘ dress” 
suited her! 

Amos King noted also that the other two 
giggled a great deal together, and she was 
apt to assent wearily to most of their 
remarks; yet when she did speak they 
paid her an odd deference, though some- 
times they exchanged a startled glance 
behind her back when she commented. 

They regarded many of the pictures with 
distinct admiration; especially those 
“after” some well-known illustration. 
Yet these she discarded promptly—and 
she knew! Mrs. Hadwin said she had been 
abroad! 

As Lady Bountiful of the county, Mrs. 
Hadwin practically ‘‘ran’”’ the Fair. Had- 
win put up the purses for the races; ar- 

the events; acted as judge. 

rs. Hadwin always presided over the 

destinies of breadstuffs and cakes and 

preserves—and bought most of them 
afterward. 

The Hadwins, Hart and Lucia had 
lived through one of those resolutely- 
cheerful luncheons where conversation is 
surprisingly brisk on topics in which no one 
is in ; where food is sawdust, and 
the best brand of claret might as well have 
been red ink. 

Hadwin had taken Lucia on the box- 
seat of his four-in-hand; and Mrs. Hadwin 
and Larry sat behind them. It was the 
first time Mrs. Hadwin had not found some 
excuse for sitting by her husband. 

Just inside the entrance gate an excited 
matron accosted them. The third judge 
in the Art Department had a sick child, 
and couldn’t come. There had to be a 


‘| deciding vote. Couldn’t Mrs. Hadwin do 


that, and her regular department too? 

Even energetic Mrs. win shook her 
head. 

“But my friend Miss Lane will help you 
out,” she said on a sudden impulse, and 
with an entirely feminine desire to hurt 
Lucia for the hurt she had inflicted. ‘‘ Art 
is Miss Lane’s specialty. Mrs. Mallory, 
Miss Lane. Help Miss Lane down, Per- 
kins! I’ll come for you about four, Lucia, 
when the 2:20 comes on. It’s the only 
decent one.” 

But it was Larry Hart who helped 
Lucia down—and, in Lucia’s longing for 
solitude, it mattered little to her where she 
went or what she did. And Larry shook 
his head at Mrs. Hadwin when he seated 
himself beside her again. 

“Unfair!” he said rewrsachfully. “I 
can bear my own hurt, but [ can’t stand it 
to have her unhappy. She nasa right to do 
as she pleases. Don’t forget again.” 

“I’m a beast, Larry!” she murmured 
penitently. ‘‘Stop here, John, and let me 
ruin my digestive ——— as quickly as 
possible. will help you with the 
races. Watch out in the 2:30! Perkins 
has heard there is going to be some crooked- 
ness about it. eep the acrobats up to 


their work, and pray that there may not 


be more than seventeen kinds of pie.” 


The cheering grew so tumultuous that it 
could only mean one thing. The two 
girls said it together; and disappointment 
tugged at their heartstrings. ‘“‘The bal- 
loon’s going up!” 

Lucia caught the note of longing, and 
pushed them lightly in the direction of the 
door. ‘‘Go and see it,” shesaid. ‘‘ We’ve 
finished, anyway. I’ll pin on the tickets.” 

They wavered between duty and desire. 
“But you'll miss it,” they protested, 
weakening. 

“T don’t care about it,” she smiled at 
them; ‘‘ yes, honestly !’’ 


Amos King noticed what a tired little 
sigh she gave when they had gone. “I 
suppose they’ve got feelings just like the 
rest of us,” he meditated. It was a new 
conception of townspeople. He had always 
imagined them as arrogantly contented 
because they had everything. He watched 
her as she stepped on a chair and pinned a 
blue ticket on the picture of a dog. Then 
the letters on that ticket seemed to burn in 
on his brain; for they said First Prize. 

To his slow simplicity, failure had 
seemed the remotest of possibilities. The 
picture was so wonderful to him that it 
seemed that every one must see it so. 

Then he thought of Anna Ruth asshe had 
called him back. ‘‘If it only wins thesecond.”’ 
Surely, surely, it would win the second! 
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Insured 


All “ Holeproof”’ Sox and Stockings are 
guaranteed against wear for six months. 

Buy six pairs and you get a guarantee 
reading — 

“ If any—or all—of these six pairs of hose 
need darning within six months from date of 
sale, We Will Replace Them FREE of Charge.”’ 
“‘ Holeproof’’ Sox and Stockings fit perfectly, lay 
smoothly and look well always, because knit by our 
own special process which shapes them naturally to 
our feet. ‘‘ Holeproof” Sox and Stockings do not 
shrink nor stretch, and washing does not harden them. 
* Holeproof”’ colors do not “run,’”’ because the dyes used are pure and hold fast. 

“ Holeproof” Sox and Stockings cannot ‘‘ crock,’’ “‘ rust”’ nor fade. 


Holeproof Sox 
and Stockings 


—always bear the ‘‘ Holeproof’”’ Trade-Mark. 
Trade-Mark are not genuine ‘‘ Holeproof.’’ 

“‘ Holeproof’’ Sox, knit from fine Egyptian and Sea Island cotton, come six 
pairs of a size and weight in a box—all one color or colors assorted, as you 
wish. Sizes are 9% to 12— weights “medium,” “light” and “ extra light” 
(for midsummer wear), and colors are black, light and dark tan, pearl 


Registered 




















Hose ot bearing the ‘‘ Holeproof”’ 


Holeproef 





gray and navy blue. Price, $2.00 per box of Six Pairs. wm ~ 
“*Holeproof” Lustre-Sox (rich Silk-like finish), in the sizes and colors men- ankee, Wis. 
tioned above — but in light weight ONLY, and the price is $3:00 per box of Six Pairs. eer 
“Holeproof” Stockings (Ladies’ Hose), knit from fine Egyp- I enclose $ - 


tian cotton, come in sizes 8 to 11— medjum weight — black, tan, 
and black with white feet. Price, $2.00 per box of Six Pairs. 
“‘Holeproof”’ Lustre-Hose (rich Silk-like finish Stockings for Ladies), come in 
plain black, light summer weight only and the price is $3.00 per box of Six Pots 
If your dealer does not carry ‘“ Hole- 

How to Order proof” Hose, order direct from us. 
Use the coupon and remit in any convenient way. We fill 
your order promptly and prepay express. 


Remember -—All “ Holeproof’’ Sox and Stockings are guaran- 
teed. If any of them need darning within six months from the 


for___.___thoxes of 
Holeproof Sox, 


Size__ Weight 
Color 


and________boxes of Holeproof 
Stockings. 
Size. Weight 

















time you buy them, you get new ones FREE. Order Colors. ~~ -- 
** Holeproof’’ Sox or Stockings today and insure yourself foot 
cumfort and ease. Also, write for our little book, ‘‘How to Name 
Make Your Feet Happy."’ 
c PBB creer empitinais 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, Please be sure to state whether you wish plain Egyptian 
168 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Coiton or Silk-like finish, and remit accordingly. 














To keep cool! To feel perfectly at ease! 


To find relief from summer heat! — 
Wear Loose Fitting 


Exay 


Trade Mark. Registered U. S. Patent Office 


COAT CUT UNDERSHIRTS 


AND 


KNEE LENGTH DRAWERS. 


50c, 75¢, $1.00, $1.50 a garment. 


They constitute the coolest and most comfortable two-piece suit ever worn by man. 


No pulling of a perspiration soaked undergarment over your head. No disagree- 
able double thickness at the ankle to bind or irritate, and cut off air from the limbs 
No glove fitting covering for the knee joints to interfere with muscular activity. 





In workmanship, in 


ay Hr cerment of MADE FOR THE 


B. V. D. manufacture is cut, in finish, and in ma- 
identified by the B. V. D. terial, B. V. D. Loose 
red woven label which Fitting garments are 





ee you a correctly oes bY for 
cut, well made, perfect } illustrat an escrip- 
fitting garment. Q BEST RETAIL TRADE tive booklet. 
All B. V. D. Garments are made of thoroughly tested woven 
materials selected for their cooling qualities. 


ERLANGER BROTHERS. 


MAKERS OF 
The B. V. D. Loose Fitting Uniem Suit (pat'd 4, 30, "07) — $1.00, $2.00 and $3.00 a Suit, and 
The B. V. D. Loose Fitting Suit — $1.00, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 a Suit. 


Dept. A, Worth and Church Streets, New York. 









Copyright 1908 
By Erlanger Brothers 


Why send your garments to dry cleaning establish- | AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY __ Self Sharpening 
ments when you can do the work yourself with selling these wonderful Scissors. V.C. 
Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 pairs in ui tS 
3 hrs., made §i3 ; we show howto do it. te the End 
FregOuTrit. Thomas Mig. Ce.,818 N St., Dayton, 0. 
FOR WEARING APPAREL P t f V; ] Secured by 
atents o @lIUC Patent Experts 
shrinking or fading. Trial package, enough to clean two dresses or 


equivalent, sent postage prepaid tor 25c. For sale by leading drug Skilful and conscientious services. Pamphiet free. 


gists or The Acme Chemical Co., 631 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. | E. T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D.C. 














A new discovery, thoroughly cleanses the finest fabrics without 





















































CHOCOLATE 


BvDSs 


Little foil wrapped 
> forms of solid 
} chocolate, deli- 
>, new ciously flavored 
* and possessing 
that smooth 
melting quality 
to be foun 
only in the very 
highest class. 
But if you can- 
not find the Buds on sale, we will mail you a half- 
pound box for 60 cents or one pound fora dollar. 


A sample box for your dealer’s name and 30 cents in 
stamps, if you prefer; but only one box tothesameaddress. 


H. 0. Wilbur & Sons, 222 Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















TURCO-AMERICAN 
Glass 
Pipe 


The Only Pipe that 
Gives the Natural 
Tobacco Flavor 


The Turco-American Glass Pipe smokes cool and sweet and 
clean. It has two bowls. Au inner one of fine meerschaum, 
from which the smoke is drawn through vents into an outer 
oneof tough, annealed, non-absorbent glass. Herethe moisture 
and nicotine collect and remain, 7at's why only covl,clean 
smoke reaches the mouth—why the pipe never bites. 

Every grain of tobacco burns to a white ash. No wet 
residue to throw away and the last whiff is as sweet as the first. 
Easily cleaned and leaves no offensive smell in rooms or 
clothes. Send forone. Smoke it a week and if not satisfiet 
money will be refunded. 

Pipe with case, $2.00. Without case, $1.50. Postpaid. State 
preference for straight or curved stem. 

Send for FREE Booklet ‘HISTORY OF SMOKING." 
Turco-Americaa Pipe Co., 347 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

















of great interes: to 


Every Prospective Mother 

Something new—only scientific garment of W 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly front and —no 
bulkiness —no draw-strings — ao lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can worn year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can bay Ro meactel and Dove them tuade at home. ~ 

send for our ustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Free Maternity Skirt’’—It's REE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten ’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten * 
and #f you don’t find it exactiy as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other 8 — If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you— 
same gaarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co. ,Dept. 28, Buffalo, N.Y. 














A Minnow That Swims 


A “live” bait that you can carry in your 
tackle-box — the K & K Animated Minnow 


Actually swims with all the life- 
like movement of a real minnow. 
No lures, no spinners — simply an 
artificial minnow jointed to produce the genuine action and 
lively ‘‘ wriggle.’’ Rights itself in water . When 
bass strikes, the mianow pulls away from the fish. Splendid 
for casting or still fishing — stream or lake. 

Sent prepal if your dealer does not handle; bass size 
$1.00; for large sea bass or muscalonge, $1.50. WRITE 
TODAY for catalog and order one to try. 


K & K Mfg. Co., 165 St. Clair St., TOLEDO, O. 











THE SATURDAY 


But she was pinning a red ticket on a 

icture in the farther corner. Second 
rize, it said. 

The words struck hira like a blow. It 
was a blind terror which was seizing him. 
5, see ose—he fought against it — 
at least, the third—and he would tell her 
how many others there were—he would 
explain it so she would not be too dis- 
appointed. He grip the bench with 
tense fingers—a le ticket was going on 
a picture that didn’t even have a frame. 
And the young lady had sat down wearily. 
It was all over. Despair had him now. 
Sen ean to pound in his head. He 
wondered blindly what he was going to do. 
What was there to do? Go home? He 
could no more go back and deal Anna Ruth 
so deadly a blow than he could have 
strangled her as she lay in his arms. 

If before he had suffered when he had had 
to leave her, lest she should die before he 
could get back, he prayed now desperately 
that she might die before she knew. And 
the frame—he began to be filled with a 
Gowp sense of rage inst the frame! He 
had starved himself for it; and it had 
deceived him. He felt that he would like 
to tear it to pieces—to trample it under- 
foot! He began to sway slightly. 

He felt the touch of a fond upon his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Are you in hard luck, too?” 

The voice that spoke to him was genuine 
in its sympathy. It matched the touch of 
the hand. It seemed to steady him a bit. 
He looked at the man. He was young, and 
tall, and good-looking; he wore city clothes; 
he was of the class that Amos King called 
“‘swells.” But his eyes were tender with 
a comprehending tenderness; they held 
the story of struggle and the shadow of 
sorrow; he saw in them the sign and the 

assword of an understanding brotherhood. 

e nodded. He could not speak—at first. 

Larry Hart had come over to the Art 
Building because he could not keep away. 
Lucia was there—alone—hurt—his Lucia 
none the less use she would have none 
of him. In his first hurt it had seemed easy 
enough to say that he would stop caring. 
He knew now he could not. Even if she 
had failed him for the veriest trifle—even 
if her ideals were absurd, even if she was 
not worth the love she neither desired nor 
comprehended—he loved her. And to 
love her was to watch over her, to pro- 
tect her. It hurt him to see her looking 

ale and tired. His arms ached to comfort 

er. He looked away quickly, to see a 
figure so haggard with unhappiness, so 
nearly tragedy incarnate, so work-twisted, 
so bent with privation and tortured with 
anguish, that he spoke to him as instinc- 
tively as though he spoke to a naked soul. 

And Amos King opened his bruised 
heart to him as simply as he might have 
done to his Maker. 

And Larry Hart, listening, rose to the 
emergency. He became alert, resourceful. 
When he spoke, his tone was soothing, and 
the tale he told was more than plausible: 
it was convincing. 

When it developed that he was suffering 
for a cup of coffee, and asked King to go 
and have one with him while he finished 


telling -him about the prizes, it was a man - 


to whom some degree of hopefulness had 
been restored who followed him, unsus- 
picious of charity, to the lunch-room. And 
when, a few minutes later, Hart found that 
he had to leave him—remembered an 
engagement—he left a man revived in body 
and soul, who promised to wait there for 
him until his return. If Hart was not back 
in twenty minutes, then Amos King was 
to go and meet him at the Art Building. 
ack into the Art Department Hart 
hurried like an unwinged Mercury. Lucia 
sat there alone—a new Lucia, had he but 
known it; for, to her surprise, she found 
she could not slip back into the old inner 
life that had been so satisfying. In some 
way she had outgrown it. She was in a 
mood where, had she been a Romanist, she 
would have decided to become a nun; as 
it was, she thought of being a nurse. And 
her imagination leaped ahead through so 
many years of brave self-denial, of patient 
renunciation, that to see ay beside her, 
still youre was almost a shock. Hart 
was keyed to success. The coolness of 
her recognition left him undaunted. 
“Lucia,” he said gently, ‘I’ve one last 
favor to ask of you. Not for myself,” he 
added, as she shook her head with sorrow- 
ful decision. ‘I’m unhappy enough, God 
knows; but this is for a man in desperate 
straits; for a man who, unless you will 
help him, must sorrow and disap- 
pointment to a little sick—perhaps dying— 


EVENING POST 


child. It’s a pathetic story, Lucia. You'll 
listen, won’t you?”’ 

“Yes,” she said breathlessly. It took 
her out of herself. And her eyes never left 
his face as he told it to her; but they 
brimmed with tears, and overflowed. ‘Oh, 
the poor child!” she cried. ‘‘The poor 
father! Larry! Larry! What are we 
going to do?” 

If Hart sent up a fervent BR gee of 
gratitude for that we he showed no sign 
of it. He pressed on to his point. 

‘‘He’s out at the lunch-counter. It’s 
braced him up a bit. I’ve told him that 
there is another prize to be awarded.” 

‘‘But there isn’t!’’ she peepee. 

‘‘Oh, yes there is,” said Hart steadily. 
“The New York Association for the 
Furtherance of Art among Country: Chil- 
dren, incorporated at this minute by me 
under the laws of px Ry State, has 
offered a prize of ten do to the picture 
_ shall judge most worthy of it. I told 

im so, and that it wasn’t to be awarded 
till the last because it was the most im- 
portant. It is the most important, isn’t 
it? Think, Lucia, their own little cabin! 
And he spent almost all he had on the 
frame!” 

“It was the frame that decided us against 
it in the first place,’’ Lucia sobbed. ‘‘It 
looked so much more opulent than the 
others. But what are = going to do 
about a prize ticket? here are some 
biank ones, but you can’t get one printed 
in time.” 

‘*Typewritten,”’ said Hart laconically. 
“‘All capitals and underlined. I saw a 
machine in the first building. Give me the 
reddest ticket you have, will you?” 

e was off like a shot. It seemed only a 
minute when he was back again, laughing 
and triumphant. 

“‘And I did a border of x’s on it that’s 
truly magnificent!”’ he stated, exhibiting 
it = ‘*And here’s the money,” he 
concluded. ‘‘Ten-dollar bill—fairly new. 
I don’t believe there are many microbes on 
it. It ought to have been gold, but these 
new corporations are thoughtless, some- 
times.’”” He smiled at her whimsically. 
She was pinning the ticket in place. 

“‘T hope,” he said, ‘‘that it isn’t too big 
a blow to your artistic conscience. Of 
course J don't care how bad a picture it is.” 

She turned upon him with a queer, 
indignant little sob in her voice. ‘‘How 
dare you think it would make any difference 
to me!” she deman“ed. 

A hand Eipped Hart’s shoulder heavily. 

“‘T couldn’t wait, sir,’’ said Amos King. 
“‘T had to come back. Is it a prize ticket 
on it, sir? My eyes are queer like.” 

Lucia leaned toward him with a smile 
that Hart thought divine. 

“Ts it your daughter’s picture?” she 
asked; and her voice had a tenderness in 
it almost maternal. ‘‘Then I congratulate 
you. It has won the Association prize, 
the biggest prize of all. Ten dollars!” 

The breath he drew was almost a sob. 
He on y a hand so that they might not 
see how his face was working. ‘‘ Excuse 


me, miss,” he said, “but ——- the 


os has told you I was a bit—shaken. 
ou see she’s all I have.” He took out 
his lean wallet. They one it was for 
the money, but it was to unfold a crumpled 
slip of paper. 

‘I was to read it after———”’ he began. 
Then he gave a low 4 “She was think- 
ing of me—of me!” he whispered. And 
now he did not mind their seeing his tears. 
He handed them the slip of paper. 

“Please, Father, buy you a new pipe, a 
lovely one, from Anna Ruth,” the childish 
hand had written. 

Hart’s hands and Lucia’s touched as 
they read it and they did not draw apart. 
Her eyes met his with something in them 
he had never seen before—something that 
thrilled him with the promise of what 
life could a. . es a 

“T arry,” she w isper . “sT ary ’m 
just beginning to live. Will you teach 
me—all the rest of life—your way?” 

‘‘Both our ways, Lucia,’ he answered, 
as though it were a vow. ‘‘My dear! My 
dear!” he said passionately. ‘‘Do = 
suppose there is anything you care for that 
I couldn’t learn to appreciate!” 

Amos King never saw, never heard them. 

He stood looking toward the west in 
the direction of his little farm. The in- 
stinct of the homing pigeon was strong in 
him. He sped in spirit across the inter- 
vening distance. 

“Anna Ruth! 
mured. ‘“‘You won’t be able to sleep 
to-night, but it’ll be for joy—for joy!” 


Anna Ruth!” he mur- 





Improved 
Elastic gree 
Drawers, 4 
They have an in- 
sertion that stretches when 
you went it to, that moves 
every time that you move. 

They are the ideal garments for athletes and business 
menalike. They come in Anee and /ud/ lengths, in light 
or heavy weight winter fabrics with Shirts to match, 

lf your Haberdasher cannot supply you in your favorite I 
fabric and exact size, write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


On request we will send you a valuable treatise om 

“Physical Culture for the Busy Business Man,” which 

also illustrates the various styles and gives you the® 
prices of all our garments. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


) 16-18 E. 15th St. Now Yost 
TAKE THIS PIPE » 


Try It-At Our Expense-» 


If ten days smoking does not convince you that 


THE FREEMAN PIPE 
affords the coolest, sweetest, best-flavored, 
healthiestsmoke youeverenjoyed—the trial 

cost nothing. We offer you a pipe 
a freak— merely a ‘‘cleansmoke 
.”" No poisonous vapor 





has 
thatis 


from boiling saliva and nicotine—all sa- i Paes | 
liva and nicotine caught and held .,««** iia | 
by absorbent cotton in reten- * 


. ¢ 
through upper channel, Axg J 
which mever clogs. Gen- 6 ¢ J 
uine Amber bit (bentor @2 4 
straight, aspreferred), #) 

best select French © sa 








Briar, rubber bit, ex- 

actly same as other 

pipe except quality of 

material, §1 postpaid. 

Ask your dealer, or order 

y fromus. pieney pean 

« returned if noten' y sat- 

isfactory. Descriptive 
ulet free. 


THE FREEMAN PIPE CO. 
550 DeWitt St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Automatic Stroppers ‘ 
Will Sharpen All GaGa "gtoo 


‘ 00 
Safety Razor Blades 
Quicker and Better than an 
other Stropper in the Wo 
Incase with barbers’ genuine Horse Hide Strop, $2.00 


Order through your dealer. Or will send postpaid on receipt 
of price. Be sure to state for what make of Blade. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


L. B. GAYLOR, Allston, Mass. 














Comfort for Men 


WASHBURNE 


Patent Improved 


FASTENERS 


With the 
BULL-DOG GRIP 


Beware of Imitations 


Cuff Holders. . 
Bachelor Buttons 10c 


Sold everywhere or sent 
postpaid. Catalog free. 


AMERICAN RING CO. 
Dept. 74, Waterbury, Conn. 











C E M E N T If interested in this Building Material, 

read CONCRETE, Standard Monthly om 
Cement Construction. $1 per year. Sample Copy, 10 cents. 
Concrete Publishing Co., 235 Newberry Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Tt 
What Is It? Enirow or wumrpors 


For smokers only. The only practical moistener. For cigars and- 
tobacco. Just the size of a cigar. Holds itself in the box. Does 
not touch the cigars. humidor costs you §3 and up — this is bet- 
ter! Costs you 50 cents, postpaid. Get the idea? A dandy side 
line for salesmen. A whirlwind proposition to the dealer. Write to 


Little Peerless Moistener Co., South Bend, Indiana 
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The Oldsmobile Touring Car is handsome—inside and out. 

Inside, to those who appreciate good engineering, simplicity, strength and 
accessibility. 

Outside, to those who appreciate grace, balance, stability and fine finish. 

In appearance as well as in performance —‘“‘the logical car at the logical price.” 


Model M, fully equipped, $2,750 


Monks Ace ~=©= OLDS MOTOR WORKS irene 


Licensed Automobile 80 King S E. 
Manufacturers . oe ing Street, East 
Lansing, Michigan, U. S. A. Toronto, Ontario 
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he EDISON PHONOCRAPH 


HE Edison Ph y i ili ; ; 
1B Edivon Phonograph ison uafiling HE Tveng-Foar Now Recor ane ar 
a minwhiine nd hag iB ; - : : ) some of the cleverest song Records and some 
Be sg oa J gabe ately it be- feud of the best instrumental Records that the welk 
& enter of interest. known artists on the Edison staff have ever made for UW 
No ear is too critical and no pocketbook too Hear them at any Edison store today. —_Ektaioucs on request 


limited to enjov i pt 
joy it. Obs ; 
Shona» LEdivm. National Phonograph Company, " ‘sxixmE NT 





